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PREFACE. 

The following sketch of the hundred years during which 
the Bourbons have reigned in the Kingdom of the Two 
Sicilies, has been almost entirely taken from the History 
of Naples by General Pietro Colletta, which was translated 
into English, and published about a year ago by Messrs. 
Constable of Edinburgh. The Author of these pages can 
only give a brief outline of events, many of which General 
Colletta has related with the animation of an eye-witness ; 
but it is hoped that some may here find amusement and 
instruction, who, though desirous of becoming acquainted 
with the history of a country and people now engrossing 
public attention, have not leisure to devote to the more 
elaborate and interesting, as well as important work of 
the Neapolitan historian. 
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TaniUBi— aefomu In eflcltaiMUciil ina.Kns— PubUo Works — CIlH-lB) II called 

The kingdom of Naples includes the whole southern 
portion of the Italian Peninsula, from the Papal States, 
near the opening of the basin of the Lake of Fondi on 
the western shore, and the mouth of the Tronto on the 
eastern, to Capes Spartivento and St. Maria di Leuea in 
the eouth. Its length is about 400 miles, ajid the greatest 
breadth, from sea to sea, 300. A coast line of nearly 1500 
miles exposes the kingdom an easy prey to every invader, 
wiiUe the singular beauty and fertility of the country bus 
ever been a temptation to t!ie lawless ambition of adven- 
turers, or of monarchs bent on conquest. This may help to 
explain the constant change of rulers, which has weakened 
the respect for law and government in the people, while 
^ving them a character for fiaklencBs, because they are 
only too ready to welcome any change of task -masters. 

The population (like our own) are a mixed i 
scondantB £rom the original Italian settlors., fvoio. Gfcs.'s. 
cohmsis, from Lombard invttieiB,fi:oiaS«r[&Mis,Q^ew 
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Swabians, Provencal French, and Spaniards. From these 
have sprung a livelj, shrewd, intolligent race of men, 
which haa produced some of the greatest European dis- 
coverers in philosophy and seicnce. Though often justly 
reproached with cowardice, the great Napoleon has borne 
witness to the valour as well as discipline of the Nea- 
politans when acting as soldiers in his armies, and in 
the guerilla warfare of thu last century they gave ample 
proof of courage and endurance ; though accused of incon- 
stancy, no people have suffered more nobly in their country's 
cause, as esiles, oa the scaffold, in the dungeon, and on 
the field : but with a sunny climate, a productive soil, and 
surrounded by every charm that the greatest beauty in 
form and colour can present, the Neapolitan is inclined 
to indulge in lazy case and sensuous enjoyment ; while 
ignorant and superstitious, his lively wit and perception 
of the ludicrous, which would have made him dangerous to 
despotic rulers and wily priests, is turned into channels 
of greater safety for them, however degrading to himself. 

Unfortunately, there is little reciprocity of feeling be- 
tween Naples and the sister kingdom of Sicily. With the 
same advantages of soil and climate, the Sicilians not only 
speak in another dialect, but differ in many respects from 
the Neapolitans. The Sicilians have a greater spirit of 
independence, and are a more vigorous and hardy race ; 
passionate and revengeful, but temperate and frugal in their 
habits, they unite manly dignity with an activity and per- 
severance, less frequently found in the Neapolitan, They 
cling to the reality of a separate and independent govern- 
ment, with apertinacity which has excited the jealous indig- 
nation of their fellow- subj eels at Naples as well as of the 
/loveresga; but which, it is hoped, will ere long meet wi 
its reward. They are descended ttQm'i.\ie Muscat Swa"' 
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Sicoli, from Carthaginian, Saracenic, and Greek colonists, 
and finally from the Normans and Spaniards, v^ho con- 
quered and nded in Naples as ivell aa in Sicily. The island 
is of triangular furm ; the length of the norUiem and south- 
ern sides being about 175 miles, and of the eastern 115, 

The kingdom of Naples is divided into fifteen pro- 
vinces ; Sieily into seven ; over each province is placed an 
Intendente or governor. The provinces are divided into 
districts with a. Sub- Intendente over each, and these are 
again divided into communes governed bj communal oonn- 
cils. The magistracy consists of a Syndic and twelve 
officers, called Eletti. Thus the forma and statutes he- 
longing to self-government have eiisted for many genera- 
tions in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies — the living germs, 
it may he hoped, of a constitutional government at no dis- 
tant period ; but a warning to all free countries, that where 
institutions are suffered to fall into disuse, where the func- 
tionariea of municipal government are incapable, and where 
the office iteelf is held in contempt, the utmost freedom may 
exist in documenta, amidst practical slavery and despotism. 
The population of the kingdom of Naples is about six 
millions, that of Sicily about two millionB. The greatest 
curse to both countries lies in an overgrown ecclesiastical 
eBtaliliabment, consisting of priests, &iars, and nuns. Minis- 
ters of vice, ignorance, and sloth, in the garb of reUgion, 
they stimt the growth of intelligence, exercise the most de- 
grading kind of tyranny, and consume the life of the nation. 

It seeniH as if the estremes of misery and pleasure, of 
the highest intellectual development and the grossest ig- 
norance, are destined to meet in this country of almost 
bhulooB beauty. Amidst the sunny charms of sea and 
land, the volcano and earthquake apeo,4 4fta.\.V wi\ isasi- 
latioD ; and where philosophers have to-u^V- fcft ■woAi.'Si^- 
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tical aad natnral gcieace, every foreigner who visits the 
land, tnrns with disgust from scenes of loathsome vice and 
i^orant superstition. Tet. if the redeeming virtues shown 
hy both Neapolitans and Sicilians amidst revolution, and 
in times of political straggles and danger, are as tmly facts 
as their vices under bad rulers, it may safely be inferred 
that a good Government and time alone are wanting to add 
another useful member to the European family, and to 
convert a people of key slaves into efGcient labourers in 
the field of human progess. 

The kingdoms of Naples and Sicily have been sucoe^i- 
Hively governed by races of Norman, Swabian, French, 
and Spanish sovereigns. The present dynasty, occupying 
the throne of the Sicilies, is an offshoot from the Spanish 
branch of the Bourbons of France." In 1713, Philip, 
grandson of Louis the Fourteenth, succeeded lo the throne 
'if Spain after the war called the War of Succession, which 
terminated in the Treaty of Utrecht. No sooner was Philip 
seated securely on his throne than he aimed at another 
kingdom in Italy, The Hapsburgs of Spain had been the 
last possessors of the thrones of Naples and Sicily, but by 
the terms of the Treaty of Utrecht, Philip had been obliged 
to cede Naples to their heir Charles, Emperor of Gennany, 
and Sicily to Victor Amadeus, Duke of Savoy. Philip 
had been first married to Louisa, a princess of the House 
of Savoy, who died inlVlS, and soon after her death he 
married Elizabeth Farnese, heiress to the Duchy of Parma. 
In 1717, he seized on the island of Sardinia, and made an 
incursion into Sicily. Defeated in this last attempt at in- 

r<>i]Rh>an a! Louli ttig NicUi, King ii[ Fnnna. }1eiDuHi:dB>str1«DrBuigiinil/, 
hilmi <i( the LdkIi of BourboD. Ttim cealurlH Inwr, Ihelr I 



he consented to a peace, by which the Emperor 
of Germany added Sicily te Naples, Victor Amadeus ob- 
tained Sardinia, with the title of king, and Philip secured 
for himself the Duchies of Parma and PiaceDza. As 
Prince Ferdinand, Philip's son hy his first marriage, was 
heir to the throne of Spain, Queen Eliiabeth Farnese, who 
had brought Parma hy right of succession to the Spanisii 
crown, claioied that Duchy and Piaceima for her eldest 
son, Charles of Bourbon ; but, ambitious to obtain for him 
a greater crown and kingdom, she instigated Charles to 
place himself at the head of an expedition against Naples. 
tjuppUed with troops and generals from Spain, be suu- 
ceedfid in conquering the kingdom, and was crowned at 
Palermo in the year 1735, after taking a solcmo oath to 
maintain the rights of the people, those of the Parliament, 
and the privileges of the city. 

The history of the hundred and twenty-five years during 
vhich the Bonrbons have sat on the throne of the Two 
Sicilies, ia a period of not less importance and interest to 
Europe than that of the Eeformationi for the minds of men, 
in all nations, had been gradually wrought up U> the crisis 
which necessarily produced the French Revolution of 
1789, — a revolution not confined to France, but afleeting 
other countries aad other people, though modified in degree 
and form, according to the previous state of the political 
and moral atmosphere. 

As a race, the Bourbons have, perhaps, not been more 
guilty towards mankind than any other must have been, 
growing up under equally disadvantageous cIrcumstaneeFi. 
Among them have been men eminent for ability, and even 
virtue, and others intellectuully and morally inferior. The 
child bom heir to a deapotio monarchy, with the idea earli; 
instilled!, lial he is a being Bel tipiiit Xi-j ^■covs&R.viaft ■s.% 
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" well aa man, to be the owner of a kingdom with Bevenl ' 

millions of human beings, whose lives and property are 
at hifl diapoBa.1, must naturally suppose every act of duty 
on his part, to be an act of spontaneous benevolence, for i 
whicli he expects applause and gratitude. Surrounded by 
satellites to flatter and encourage him in the indulgence of \ 
his passions, while systematically kept ignorant, in order ' 
that they may maintain for themselves the reality of power, 
it is difficult, almost impossible, for the best nature to aot 
wisely or well. 

Charles of Bourbon, though imperfectly educated, and 
imbued with despotic ideas, was desirous of promoting the 
happiness and prosperity of the people whose government, 
through violence and bloodshed, he had arrogated to him-. 
self. At the time of the conquest he was only seventeen 
years of age, but he had the wisdom to discover the states- J 
man-like genius of Bernardo Tanueei, a simple Florentine I 
lawyer, to induce him to follow in his train to Naples, and 
to appoint him bis minister. 

For the age in which ho lived, Tanueei was a man of 
liberal views both in polities and reUgion, and the chief 
aim of his administration was to deliver Naples from 
ecclesiastical tyranny and the pretensions of the Papacy. 
Though he had to encounter the bigotry of a Spaniard 
and a Bourbon in the Kiiig, he had the skill to obtain 
Charles's support for the measures he proposed ; and the 
reforms which were commenced during his reign, Tanuoei 
continued, when Regent, in the first years of his successor. 
He contrived to abolish an obnoxious tribute paid by 
Naples to the Popes, and to diminish the number of privi- 
leged persons, immunities, and rights of asylum for those 
guilty of serious crimes and misdemeanours ; he limited 
tie priests ordained, prevented iwii\u.\ail\ORs \s-j tW GKuroh, 
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and forbade Papal bulls to ta.ke effect ^tboat the s 
tion of the King. In 1740, upon the accession of Maria 
Theresa to the throne of the Empire, the war with Ger- 
many was renewed ; during which, the restless ambition 
of Charles's mother aimed at obtaining Milan, as well as 
Parma and Piacenza, for her youngest son. Philip and 
Elizabeth insisted on Naples lending her aid, and peace 
was only re-established at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748. 

Meantime the course of reforms in Naples was inter- 
rupted ; but as soon as Charles could turn bis attention 
from the cares of war to those of peace, he made various 
improveraenta in the city of Naples, devoting large sums 
to the erection of palaces and theatres, and to the 
construction of roads in the vicinity of the metropolis. 
Though chiefly intended for the convenience of the 
sovereign, and to facilitate his enjoyments in the plea- 
sures of the chase, the roads were beneScial to his people. 
Those, however, which were most wanted were neglected, 
and travelling in the provinces remote from the metropolis, 
the Caiabrias and the Abnizzi, continued difficult and even 
dangerous. One of the greatest works commenced by 
Charles was the eicavation of the cities of Herculanemn 
and Pompeii, which were accidentally discovered during 
his reign. An eruption of Vesuvius, in the year 79 of our 
era, had overwhelmed Herculaneum with mud,' and buried 
Pompeii in a shower of ashes and stones; the site of the 
cities had been forgotten, and it was only in 1738 that, 
while digging for wells, the sculptured marbles which were 
extracted raised a suspicion of their locality. The zeal 
displayed in the search for the lost cities was well re- 
warded by the discovery of antiquities which have enriched 
the Museum at Naples, and tlirown light qu tk« luatai^ 



I past age. Two eruptions of Vghutitib 
took place at this time ; in the first, the ashes rose from 
the mountain hke a cloud in the form of a pine-tree, and 
were carried by the wind to a considerable distance, and, 
mingled with rain as they fell, heoame solid masses of stone, 
converting the whole country into a desert. The second 
eruption was accompanied by earthquakes, while towns, 
villages, rich soil, and cultivated land were covered with 
lava. The superstition of the people attributed these mis- 
fortunes to the disputes Tanuoci and the King were carry- 
ing on with the Pope ; but no sooner had the calamity 
ceased tlian their fears were allayed. 

The reforms were not confined to ecclesiastical matters. 
Imbued with the spirit of the age, Tanucci commenced a 
warfare against feudal privilegea. Charles deprived the 
barons of many of their feudal rights, diminishing their 
ciuthority and influence, and rendering the sentences of 
judges in the baronial courts of judicature Bubjeet to 
appeal. The claims of the commons on certain lands was 
protected by the Crown, while the nobles were invited to 
Court, and retained by the King near his person, thus 
relieving the coiuitry from their presence. 

About this time a new class began everywhere to attain 
political eminence. This olasa included the largest share 
of mon of high intellect and cultivation throughout Europe. 
"With the intention of depressing the power of the nobles, 
who showed a spirit of arrogance and independence alike 
distasteful to the monarch, and to their inferiors in rank, 
Charles opened the gates of official power to professional 
men, and all belonging to the educated middle class of 
society ; nor did he pause to consider that the flood which 
entered in to sweep away the corruption of a superannuated 
Jiristocraay, might in time endangei aiv ei^iiVVj ^ji\>wrai- 
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niiated form of monarchy. Tlie Third Eatate (as the Com-l 
e called in France) had heen too long depriveda 
of the influeBoe and poeition to which their superior mental I 
endowments justly entitled them ; full of energy and youtb^ 1 
fill vigour, thej received into their ranks all the intelli- A 
genoe which flowed to them horn the classes above ( 
below, and now, favoured by the sunshine of royalty, they I 
felt and prcaumed upon their newly- acquired power. 
live and ambitious spirite, rarely the most virtuous, aspired \ 
to all the functions of .the State, and the character and 
interests of the government gradually became identified 
with that of a bureaucracy, Httle less corrupt than the 
nobles whom they succeeded. The law courts furnished 
councillors and ministers; aopkiatry and' espediency took ^ 
the place of violence ; the improvements in the lawa,^ 
which should have purified the system of administration, 
were nullified by the conduct of the men appointed to 
carry them into effect; and the head of the State, who 
believed himself supreme, proved, as usual, a tool in the 
hands of abler if not better meri. 

Philip V. of Spain had been succeeded by his eldest 
son, Ferdinand vi. ; bat the new sovereign dying shortly 
afterwards, without issue, left the throue vacant for his 
half-brother, Charles of Naples. As by the terms of the 
Treaty of Utrecht the two crowns could not be united nn 
! head, Charles prepared to abdicate the lesser 
throne for that of Spain. His eldest son, Philip, was im- 
becile ; and the second, Charlea Antony, being heir to the 
Spanish orown, he declared hie third, Ferdinand, a child 
of seven years of age, King of Naples. After appointing 
Bernardo Tanucci, together with seven of the principal 
nobles, Regents, Charles bade adieu to his sou, a,ad to ttsi 
SeBpolitan kingdom and people, and, a.cccflK^MiveiNi^^iS' 
Queen And the rest of hia family, set aaii. iw Sv«»^- 
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With the single exception of Taniioci, all the Rpgenta 
appointed by Charles were old men ; and aa long as they 
reoeiyed that external respect which was always paid them 
by the eolleague who was their inferior by birth, they were 
willing to yield the reality of power into his hands. If 
Tanucoi had hitherto proved himself a wise adviser to the 
King, and an able and patriotic statesman, the exercise of 
these virtues had not been at variance with the accom- 
plishment of his ambitious projects. That ambition now 
tempted him to an act as unworthy of a wise as of a good 
man. Charles, who had Cxst raised Tanucci to power, and 
who had ever been a kind friend to him, had given him 
the greatest proof of his confidence, by committing the 
infant Prince to his charge. But neither honour to the 
absent father, ner pity te a child deprived of his natural 
protectors, deterred the Regent from deliberately saorific- 
ing the most sacred interests of the young King, in the 
hope of securing for himeelf permancnoe in power. His 
policy in this instance proved as short-sighted as that of 
most mau who prefer ex-podiencj to mttoe-, sai a, few 
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years later Taoncci had causo to repent bitterly this be^ I 
trayal of truBt. Domenico Cattaneo, Prince of San Ni- ' 
candro, had been appointed tutor to Ferdinand ; and by I 
the direction of Taniicci he kept the boy ignorant e 
the fir^ elements of knowledge. He hoped thna that, ft I 
child all his life, the king would be a submissive too) ii 
the hands of his niiniaters. Ferdinand possessed a robust 
oonstitntion, and had fair abilities, combined with an 
uaiable disposition ; but to the usual diaadvantages attend- 
ing the education of royalty, was in his case added, that 
al seven years of age, he was master of sijc millions of sub- , 
jeots, entirely at liberty to spencC his time as it best pleased^ 
him, and responsible to neither parent nor guardia 
lis conduct. Where he showed a low taste, or a vicious 
inclination, hie tutor and Tanuoci took care to supply him 
nith the means of gratification ; and thus the precious 
days of Ilia youth passed away in the esercise of athletic J 
sports, or in vulgar amusements, among companions selecteJfB 
by himself for similarity of disposition or love of plea 
Hunting, shooting, and fishing were the sports he loved 
best; and though such amusements are in themselves 
innocent, they degenerate into vices, when indulged in so 
passionately OS to absorb (he whole mind, to the neglect of 
every duty. As he grew into manhood, he showed as 
strong an aversion to the society of any person of literary 
soeomplishmcnt and refinement, as for books when i 
child. 

Meantime, Tanucci held the reins, and supported by it 
ttructions sent him by Charles from Madrid, he imposed 
his own views and opinions on his unsuspecting but n. 
Blinded colleagues. It must be acknowledged, that t 
power be thus attained was used to good ^ut^aee. 
eoDtinued his warfare against ecc\esvast\'ioi ' 
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and his reforms in the civil affairB of the kingdom. Several 
moQBstcries were suppressed, and tithes abolished, while 
bequests to religious foundations, away from the natural 
heirs, were forbidden. On the 12th January 1767, the 
minority of the Xing terminated, but no change took place 
in the government, the Regents becoming miniBters. The 
first act attributed to Ferdinand, but in reality emanating 
from Tanucci, was the expulsion of the Jesuits from Naples. 
The germa of the approaching French Revolution had begun 
to make their appearance, thougt none could contemplate 
the formidable catastrophe which was to follow. Monaroha 
joined philosophers and philanthropists in denooncing the 
tyranny of the Church ; and Joseph i. of Portugal set the 
first example, by the banishment of the Order of Loyola; 
Louis XV. of France followed; and three years later 
Charles of Spain exiled them &om his kingdom, at the 
same time desiring his son Ferdinand to expel them from 
Naples. The command was readily obeyed, and iu the 
night of the 3d November 1767, the houses of the Jesuits 
were searched, and without accusation or trial the friars 
were conveyed on board the shipping, and sent into poverty 
and eiile. The violence of the measure could liardly be 
justified by ita utility. In order to reconcile the people to 
what must have appeared to them an act of sacrilege, the 
property of the Jesuits, which the Government had appro- 
priated, was converted to the best uses ; for public schools, 
colleges, and asylums. It was vain for the Pope to pro- 
test. The whole of Catholic Europe was against him, and 
even Austria, the secular arm of tho I'apacy, declined to 
publish the act of censure against the perpetrators of this 

The alliance between Naples and Austria was at this 
time oomented hy the marriage of Ferdinand with the 
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Arehdnohess Caroline. Tanucci could not anticipate r 
dangerous rival in the young and beautiftil gir! of sixteen, 
who came a, foreiguer luto the kingdom. It was only when 
too late that he perceived his error. The daughter ol 
Maria, Theresa, endowed with talents of no mean order, 
with the haughtiness and pride of her race and training, 
she loved power, and claimed it ae a right. United to a 
tDan like Ferdinand, ignorant and vulgar, she could find 
neither a congenial friend nor lover in her husband ; 
nothing was therefore left to her but to seek the gratifica- 
tion of her ruling passion, and in the commencement of 
her reign, the generous ardour of youth, combined with a 
certain amount of vanity, prompted her to miike even this 
a means to promote the happincsB of the people whom 
flhe believed herself called upon by God to govern. To 
secure her influence over Ferdinand, she stooped to par- 
take of his amusemontH, and on one occasion played the 
part of hostess to hia favourite troops, when the King con- 
descended to appear as a sutler. 

A year after the marriage Caroline gave birth to a son 
and heir, and from that time, as stipulated in her mar- 
riage-contract, she claimed a seat in tlie Council of 
State. The Hapsburg queen had no sympathies with 
the Bourbons of Spain, the natural enemies of her family ; 
and the minister who was supported solely by Spanish 
influence, hocarao in her eyes a hateful rival. After a 
short struggle Tanucci had to succumb, and, dismissed 
from Court, he died in retirement, bitterly lamenting to 
the last the loss of his much cherished power : a just 
retribution for a great offence, to see the tool he had 
■ made for himself pass into the hands of an artful and 
nmbitious woman ! His tbrty-three years of administra- 
tion had, however, been fraught with good for his country. 
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Prom the time of the baniehment of the JesuitB, he had 
not ceased to kbour for the educational inatitutionB of 
the kingdom, while substituting lay for ecclesiastical in- 
fluence. The University had undergone many reforms, 
and academies of science and literature had been altered 
and improved ; the most competent men had obtained 
professorships, or had been chosen Fellows, and works of 
the first merit, and of European reputation, were given to 
the world, such as / Saggi Polilici of Mario Pagano, 
and La 8eiimza delta Legialazione of Gaetano Filangieri.* 
Tboso works were intended to explain the nature of 
Society, how it ought to be constituted, and what are the 
rights of the subject and of the sovereign. The aulhora 
were rewarded, and regarded with favour at Court, where 
philosophy had become fashionable, and where the Queen, 
imitating the example of other sovereigns in Europe, 
patronized literature and science. 

After the fall of Tanucci, the Queen changed the whole 
tenor of the policy hitherto pursued in Naples, Her first 
object was the improvement of the army ; and as no 
Neapolitan was capable of taking the commaud, an Aus- 
trian general was appointed to head the land force ; while 
Sir John Acton, an Englishman in the pay of the Grand 
Buke Leopold of Tuscany, was persuaded to come to 
Naples, and accept tbe office of Minister of Marine. 
Acton was a cunning and ambitious man, and soon per- 
ceived his advantageous position beside an ignorant and 
weak king, and a vain and inexperienced woman. The 
ministers were feeble and superannuated, and Acton con- 
trived to send his only rival at Court, the Prince of 
CaramanicD, first as ambassador to Paris and London, 
and finally, as Viceroy to Sicily, From the MiaiBtei 

' The nitlier of Ibc rn«nl General Y\\bds\io\ ^^^ 
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of Marine he became the Minister of War, and afterwards " 
obtained the portfolio of Foreign Affairs. He 
joyed the full confidence of both Boveraigns, who heaped 
every honour upon hia head, while, with equal ambitioi 
and less virtue or ability than Tanucci, he acted as 
mere aoldier of fortune, covetoua for himself, and indi 
ferent to the fate of Naples, except bo far as it affected his | 
intereete. 

A great calamity visited the Neapolitan kingdon 
year 17S3, when a violent earthquake overthrew an4j 
destroyed many cities and vaat tracts of land* 
Wedneaday the 5th February, abdut an hour past mid'J 
day, the land of that part of Calabria which lies between 
the rivers Gallico and Mctramo, from Mounts Jeio, Sagra, j 
Caulone, and the shore, and from betwixt these rivers to 
the Tyrrhenean sea, was convulsed. The earthquake 
lasted a hundred seeonda : it was felt as far as Otranto, 
Palermo, Lipari, and the other jEolian islands; only slightly 
in Apulia and the Terra di Lavoro, and affected neither 
I the city of Naples nor the AhriuKi. A hundred and nine 
citiefl and villages, with a population of a hundred and 
uxty^siz thousand inhabitants, covered the plain ; and in 
lesB than two minutes all these buildings fell, causing the 
deaths of thirty-two thousand human beings. 

The soil of the Plana (or plain), composed of granite 
rock wherever the apura of the mountains are 
or of various earths brought down by the waters whid 
descend from the Apennines, varies in consistency, pow< 
of reaistance, weight, and form. Whatever, therefon 
may have been the origin of the earthquake, whethe 
r volcanic, aa stated by some authorities, or electric, 
I cording to others, the movement was in every direction g 
4A«atta*»/HM!r|'V'J''q)lB,'nD-1.v.liS. QaaM»i»,»&a.'\» 
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vertioal, oscillatory, horizontal, rotatory, and vibrating! 
and it was observed that the causes of destruction were 
often different, and produced opposite results. One half 
of a city or of a houfie sunk while tho other was upraised ; 
trees were swallowed by tbe earth to their very topmost 
branches, beside other trees which had been torn up by 
the roots and capsized ; a, mountain burst and fell to the 
right and left of its former site, while the summit dis- 
appeared, and was lost in the bottom of a newly-formed 
valley ; some of the hilla were seen to become valleys, 
while the aides of others became rugged and steep ; the 
buildings upon them moTing with the land, generally 
falling in ruins, but sometimes remaining uninjured, and 
tbe inhabitants not even disturbed in their sleep. The 
fissures in the ground in many places formed large gul&, 
and soon afterwards mounds were thrown up ; the waters, 
either gathered in hollow basins, or, escaping from their 
beds, changed their course and condition ; rivers met and 
formed a lake, or expanded into marshes, or disappeared 
altogether, and burst out anew as rivers, flowing between 
new banks, and laying the most fertile fields bare and 
sterile. Nothing retained its ancient form. Every trace 
of towns, cities, and roada had vanished, so that the in- 
habitants wandered about in a state of stupefaction, as in 
a remote and desert region, So many works of man and 
nature, the labour of centuries, besides rivers or rocks, 
perhaps as ancient as the world, had been changed in 
moment. The Piana was thus tho centre of the first 
earthquake, but from the change in the whole surface of 
tho ground here described, villages at a distinct 
sometimes more injured than those close at hand. 

At midnight of the same day there was a second shock, 
as violent, but not so desttucUvc aa ftw feat-, for the 



people, warned of the danger, and already houseless ! 
without the means of shelter, ivere standing in 
air, stunned and desponding. The noble cities of Messina:! 
and Reggio, however, and all that part of Sicily called thej 
Valdemone, suffered more from this second shook t 
from the first. Messina in that year, 1783, had not yet | 
fully recovered from the damage caused by the earthquake 
of 1744, so that the present earthquake, by shaking build- 
ings and land which had been already injured, overthrew 
everything, and thus new ruins were heaped upon the old. 
The shocks continued, until the land itself was subverted, 
and men and things which had been engulfed days before, 
were often again uncovered. The high chain of the 
Apennines, and the great mountains upon which are 
situated Nicotera and Monl«Ieonc, resisted for a consider- 
able time, and though cracks might be seen in some of the 
buildings, they were neither thrown down nor moved from 
tbeir original itites, and the earth beneath them had not 
yet been convulsed. But on the 2Sth day of March of 
that Bome year, in the second hour of the night, there 
was heard a hollow rumbling noise, loud and prolonged ; 
and soon afterwards a great movement of the earth was 
felt, in the space lying between the Capes Yaticano, 
Silvero, Stilo, and Colonna, at least 1200 square miles, 
which was only the centre of the shook, for the concussion 
rcaahed the most distant confines of Calabria Citra, and' 
was perceptible throughout the kingdom and in Sicily. It 
lasted ninety seconds, and caused the deaths of upwards 
of two thousand human beings. Seventeen cities were 
entirely destroyed in the same manner as the hundred and 
nine cities of the Plana; twenty-one, besides, were partly 
laid in ruins and partly injured \ maK tt\a.a a, t-aoitsi 
Enmli riUages were submerged ot XwIVkuu^-, mv\ *«■>• 
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wliich was standing upright oup day, was the next thrown 
down ; the shocks continued with the same violence and 
destructive force for seven months, until AugoHt of that 
year, a time wliich seemed liie eternity, because measured 
by seconds.* 

In the beginning of the year 1784 the Emperor Joseph 
of Austria paid a visit to his sister, the Queen of Naples. 
Whilst there, he conversed with many of the Neapolitan 
philosophers and men of learning, and explained to them 
his projects of political reform. Ferdinand and Caroline 
returned the comphmeut hy a journey to Vienna ; and, on 
their return, imbued with new views of philanthropy and 
schemes of government, they amused themselves by form- 
ing a little model kingdom within their dominions, which 
they called the colony of San Leucio. To this they gave 
a code of laws and regulations composed by themselves ; 
aad so ignorant was the age of the fundamental principle of 
all good and secure governments (that they must emanate 
from the people, and not be a creation of the sovereign), 
that the fame of San Leucio spread through Europe, and 
Ferdinand and Caroline were praised and complimented 
for their good work. The starthng news of the French 
Revolution first revealed to monarciis, and. to the world, 
the true nature of these philanthropic projects. From 
childhood trained to believe it was theii-s to give, not re- 
ceive, and in what measure they pleased, the greater the 
gift the greater their merit, it was a new idea that a 
people should claim as a right what kings and queens 
had hitherto believed to be concessions on their part. 
Doctrines which had been agreeable to them, when pre- 
sented as theories for their acceptance, and when ushered 



In by words of flattery from men of genius, now appeared 
piratical invasionB of the establiehed righta of sovereigns. 
The frightful and sanguinaj-y character of a revolution con- 
ducted by a people long demoralized by aerritude and the , 
example of cruelty, selfishness, a,nd immorality in the nppei -l 
olasBGB of society, led even men of calm and liberal viewB to I 
pause in their good wishes for its success ; and it was only I 
natural in the King and Queen of Naples to look with I 
horror upon an event which not only disturbed the ex- I 
isting order of society, and endangered the personal safety I 
of those oeenpyiug the place of monarchs, tut led to thB 1 
violent death of Louis the Sixtcentli of France, and htB 4 
Queen, the sister of Caroline. The desire for a republican 
form of government, which had become identified with 
the idea of liberty as opposed to despotism, appeared to the 
youth of Naples now about to he realized. The thought 
had been planted and nurtured by the ^vritings of Nea- ■ 
politans, and had been unconsciously encouraged by Caro- 1 
line herself. The enthusiasm for liberty increased on the I 
entrance of a French fleet into the bay, driven thither by >l 
storms, and young men veuttired to express opinions J 
offensive to the court, Nu sooner had the French fleet 1 
Isft when arrests took place, and that system of illegal 1 
seizures and persecutions commenced, which have never 1 
onoe ceased in Naples, Fear is always closely allied to • 
cruelty, and when to fear is added offended pride and 
the desire of vengeance, mercy and justice are alike for- 
gotten. The dungeons of St. Elmo, to which young men 
of the best families were hurried, are fifty feet beneath _ 
the Borfaoe of the ground, and here they were condcranedJ 
vilbont trial to solitary conflaemcnt in separate oellifl 
The number of prisons wore increased for ^oUiAcaL oSesM 
dcTs, and a special tribunal, caUed ftie SmtAb. q^ %»» 
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was instituted for their trial. Judges of cruel and umc 
puloua character were appointed, and this tribunal, t 
e ageuliB of the police, arranged the whole proceedi 
of accusation and trial. 

Meantime, the army was increased and every means 
defence were provided, while Ferdinand secretly conelu 

I a treaty with England, and joined the confederation uga 
Prance. War began in 1793 by the siege of Toulon 
which Napoleon Bonaparte first distinguished himseli 
ooraniander of the artillery. The allies were forced 
retire ; and the accouuta brought home by the Neapoli 
troops, added to the terror of the government. Vari 
means were employed to raise money in this emergen 
the Queen spread a report that she had pawned her jev 
and that the King had subscribed largely from the pi 

•■ purse. She hoped, by the royal example, to enoour 
her subjects to acts of generosity. But, unfortunately 
the success of her scheme, it was discovered to be afri 
and that, instead of giving what was their own, the govt 
ment had beeu robbing the national banks. The indi| 
tion of the people was expressed in no measured ter: 
and, alarmed by this demonstration, various financial 
periments were tried to soothe the irritation, whioh 1 
however, already evaporated in empty words. 

An eruption of Vesuvius took place at this time, caui 
great destmctiou and misery ; but nothing could susp 
the proceedings of the Junta of State. Certain pr 

I were declared to be had against twenty thousand pers 
and fifty thousand were held under suspicion. Amadi 
and three youths of the ages of twenty-two, twenty, 
nineteen,worethe first whose blood was shed on the soafi 
Puch were the fear and horror the Court now inspired, 
nponffiedeathoftherrinceofC 
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Sir Jolm Aeton, liia rival, and the Queen's favourite, was 
accuBed of having administered to him poison. All desired 
that Acton should be displaced, and that the Chevalier De' 
Medici, a jonng nobleman of high family and reputation, 
ijhonld be appointed td succeed him. To obviate this dauger 
Acton contrived to persuade the King and Queen that De' 
Medici was Implicated in a pretended oonspirncy. Several 
noblemen were seised at the same time, who were all retained 
in prison from 1795 to 179S, when, after narrowly escap- 
ing torture and death, they were released on a change of 
ministers. The Sicilians of Palermo, meantime, had made 
an attempt at insurrection, and the roya! family becoming 
daily more alarmed for theii' personal safety, the body- 
guard was changed and their attendants dismissed ; the 
palace presented a, scene of miserable fear and suspicion. 
The Neapolitan troops with the German armies, were 
giving prooft of valoiu- and discipline in Lomhardy, and 
Neapolitan ships were cruising along the coasts in company 
with the English fleet. But the successes of Bonaparte 
in Italy still further terrified the court of Naples, and in- 
duced Ferdinand to conclude a treaty with France, in 
179ti. Besides a million of francs spent in gifts and 
bribery before this treaty could be brought about, a secret 
condition obliged Naples to pay eight millions into the 
French treasury. In the spring of 1798, French ships of 
war hovering about the island of Sicily caused fresh alarm, 
which was only allayed by the news that Bonaparte had 
landed in Egypt. Undisguised rejoicings in Naples followed 
the news of the victory of Aboukir, andj on the arrival of 
Admiral Nelson and the English fleet in the bay, the King 
and Queen, in spite of their late treaty and alliance with 
France, went out to meet him, ucuompuuied by the English 
ambassador, Sir IPilL'am Hamilton, IXva 'ut\\Hv\\^ "kVi^ 
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awaited Nelson in Naples was leas because he came as tlie 
victor over a reslleaa and ambitious people, who were dis- 
turbing the peace of Europe, ttan aa the champion of 
kings and queens and the saviour of tlironcs. 

The Queen was eager to renew the war with France, 
and her viewa were supported in the council by the re- 
presentative of England. Preparations were made on a 
large scale, upon which the French stationed on the fron- 
tiers of Naples, and still nominally allies, demanded the 
cause of these warlike movements. They were told in 
reply, that the camps were only formed to train tbe new 
levies, and that Ferdinand still desired peace ; but a few 1 
days later a manifesto of the King of Naples appeared, | 
declaring his intenttou to march into the Papal Statca and i 
replace the Pontiff, who had been driven from his domi- 
nions by the French. The consequence of this treache- 
rous as well as imprudent act was, that the French troops 
immediately crossed the Tronto, and before many weelis 
had elapsed, they were in full march for the capital ; 
whither Ferdinand, who had been with the camp, escaped 
in disguise. Wliile the King and army were in full flight, 
the people rose en maese, and commenced a guerilla war- 
fare against the foreign invaders; the French were as- 
tounded at the resistance they onoountered from a people 
defending their hearths and homes, after having witnessed 
the pusillanimity of their disciplined troops ; but the for- 
tresses had been treacherously surrendered, and every 
hour brought the invaders nearer the capital. Still, had 
the King shown a spark of courage or patriotism, he might 
have saved his crown ; but on the morning of the Slst 
December, ships were seea weighing anchor in the Bay ; 
and the Neapolitans were informed that Ferdinand and 
t/ie Roja! Family were on \)oai4, B,tii om I'a'ivx «b.i( to 
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Sicily. The vessel which conveyed them away was that 
of Admiral Nelson, and, overtaken by a storm, they with 
difficulty reached the port of Palermo under the escort of 
the Neapolitan Admiral Caracciolo, who would not leave 
the King until he was placed in safety. On the 23d Janu- 
ary 1799, General Championnet took possession of Naples, 
and proclaimed the Parthenopean Republic. 
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TiiR hatred which foreign invaders must always inspire, 
was in this ooae mitigat«d by an impression, that the French 
came as liberators from a frightful tyranny, under which 
no man of enlightened opinions could feci sccare from im- 
prisonment or the scaffold. Theorists, imbued with French 
republican ideas, as well as the most virtuous and able men 
joined the multitude who had been abandoned by ttoir 
king, in welcoming the French, and auguring the com- 
mencement of a happier era. General Championnet im- 
mediately instituted a provisional government, composed 
of some of the most eminent men in Naples, one of whose 
first acts, in imitation of France, was to change the terri- 
torial divisions of the country into departments and 
eantona ia place of provinceB. Entails and feudal privi- 
leges were finally abolished ; the royal hunting-grounds, 
which had been the source of many oppressive enactments, 
were destroyed, monasteries were suppressed, and bishop- 
rics reduced ; titles of nobility ceased, and ancient customs 
as well as names were changed. But all did not run 
smooth for the now government, as financial difficulties 
presented themselves, the Dcaeasaij cousoi^ufiaQQ of a time , 
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of disorder ; the King had carried with him to Sicily tta 
much of the treasure belonging to the kingdom as he could 
lay his hands on ; and General Champioimet now imposed 
an enormous subsidy on the city to defray the expenses ol' 
the war. While the Neapolitans were thus threatened 
with famine, young and presumptuous oratorn went about 
speechifying, and trying to persuade the people that the 
advantages gained were well worth their cost. But the 
majority already felt the pangs of hunger and poverty, but 
had not yet experienced the pleasure promised them iti 
their newly-acquired freedom. General Championnet was 
only beginning to see his error in having thus alienated 
the hearts of the Neapolitans, and had begun to recover 
their good graces by opposing some arbitrary decrees of 
the French Directory, when he was suddenly recalled, and 
General Macdonald, a man of harsh temper, was appointed 
in hie place. 

The agents of the King meantime were not idle, and 
fomented disturbances in the country. Former retainers 
of the barons or of the sovereigu, now unemployed, roamed 
about the provinces, or, when formed into bands, infested 
the roads under the pretest of espouaing the royal cause. 
Hen, notorious for past crimes, or for their unscrupulous 
lives, placed themselves at their head : the names of 
Pronio, Rodio, and Fra Diavolo soon inspired horror from 
their acts of relentless and savage cruelty ; for the deeds 
lecorded of them hardly appear human. Yet it was to 
guoh low wretches that the haughty Queen stooped to 
entreat for aid in the recovery of a kingdom ; she even 
addressed them in letters as friends, and hod secret in- 
terviews with them in a room of the palace of Palermo, 
which had obtained the name of the Dark Chamber. The 
Bouthemuio^t purl of the kingiom sflMmci m'Co *!». ^- 
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herents of the Bourbonista ; no sooner was Perdiiiand 
Hsstired of this faot, than ho permitted one of hie most 
devoted followers, CardiriiJ Fabrizio Buffo, to land in 
Calabria, and rouse the people to arms. Kuffo was 
ignorant, cunning, and corrupt. He had onco occupied 
a high post under the Papal government ; but he had been 
dismissed upon the discovery of peoulatious and mal- 
practices. He was afterwards restored to favour ; but 
fled from Rome upon the entrance of the French, seeking 
sbelter in Naples, and thence passed into Sicily. Landing 
on the shores of Calabria in 1799, he was soon joined by 
the populace, who hastened in disorderly numbers to rally 
round the royal standard. All who presented themselves 
were accepted, and the followers of Ruffo, though calling 
themselves the army of the Holy Faith, proved in reality 
nothing more than an undisciplined rabble. The hopo of 
plunder could alone keep them united. Cotrone, the first 
city which, offered any resistance, was delivered over to sack 
and pillage for two days ; and Gatauzaro was only spared 
a similar fate on the payment of twelve thousand ducate. 
Meantime the French and Republicans sent troops to 
encounter them, led by Gteneral Duliesme, and by Ettore 
Caraffa, Count of Ruvo, a young and brave nobleman of 
ancient family, whose courage and ferocity might find a 
parallel in the Highland chieftains of the last century. 
He bad escaped &om the prisons of Ferdinand and 
Caroline in 1796, and was now followed into battle by 
twelve hundred Neapolitans, and expected reinforcements 
from the people fiying before Cardinal Ruffo. Buhesme 
and Caraffa were not slow in vying with the cruelty of , 
Ruffo ; three thousand of the inhabitants of the town of ' 
Sanseverino were put to the swonl by Duhcsme, and | 
Aadrin and Tram (the former a fie£ beVougin^tn Caraffa) | 
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were taken after obetiuate resietsDce and burnt to the 
gronnd. It mattered little what side the unhappy people 
embraced ; all who did not themselves become the butchers 
of their fellow- countrjmen, were equally esposed to the loss 
of life and property. Ruffo's lawless bands committed the 
greatest ravages, because they were composed of desperate 
characters and ruffians wholly without discipline, and whose 
deeds of blood were consecrated by the blessing of the 
Church. The English allies of Ferdinand and Caroline 
lent their aid in ships, and landed troops on the shore near 
Castellaniare ; but Macdoiiald himself went to their en- 
counter with a large detachment of French, and they fled 
in disordered haste by the way they came. Macdonald 
now attempted to restore order and confidence in the city 
of Naples, and might have succeeded had he not received 
his recall. Accordingly, after informing the Neapolitans 
that the French Directory thought it advisable to withdraw 
their protection and leave them to themselves, he retired 
■with his forces, and the Provisional Government of the 
Neapolitan Republic took the reins into tieir own hands. 

They began by increasing the army, and appointed 
Generals Spano and Wirtz to the supreme command. 
The Government had not only to provide against the dan- 
gers of war, but also of conspiracy within the city. There 
■were no means too base, no act too nefarious, of which the 
I Queen was not capable. Her secret agents were bu-sily at 
work in Naples, One of the moat alarming conspiracies was 
that which bore the name of Baker, from one of the chief 
conspirators. The bouses of many of the most prominent 
persons were marked for destruction, while papers were 
secretly distributed to those whose lives were to bo spared. 
One of these papers fell into the hands of a young woman 
of (he name of iuigia SanfeUce, ■wW cwrvftiX^. ^ "fiw> 
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magistrates, thua nceidentally leading to the disoovery of I 
the whole conspiracy. A few mouths later she paid with 
her life, for having betrayed this infernal plot of royalty. 
The Cardinal was now approaching the city with rapid 
strides. The fleets of France and Spain had promised 
their support to the Provisional Government of Naplea ; 
but Russian, Portugnese, Turkish, Sicilian, and English 
ships were hovering about to prevent the entrance of the ' 
I allies into the bay. The city was but feebly prepared for , 

defence, provisions scarce, and the treasury empty, The ': 
I fighting had already commenced outside the gates, and j 

' when at length all hope of succour from friendly Powers 

I failed, the Government opened negotiations with Ruffo. 

The conditiona having been agreed upon with the Car- 
dinal, who acted as Regent, the war wiw declared to be at 
' an end, and a free pardon proclaimed, while those who 

I wore dissatisfied with the restoration of the monarchy were 

I allowed to depart. Numbers had already gone on board ' 

1^ the ships in the harbour, which were to convey them from 

I Naples, when the English Admiral Nelson sailed with his ' 

' fleet into the bay, bearing a meeaage from Ferdinand and j 

[ Caroline to the effect, that " Kings do not treat with sub- 

I jects ; that the acts of the royal lieutenant, had been an 

' abuse of his powers, and were therefore null and void, and ' 

I that it was the intention of Ferdinand to exercise his full 

I and royal authority in dealing with the rebels.'" It was 

, vain for Ruflb to remonstrate, and declare that by oanoel- \ 

ling the treaty, and seizing on the persons of defenceless 
men, who had yielded, confiding in his honour, he was 
compromised. Royalty, oven when represented by a man 
I as vulgar and as ignorant as Ferdinand, was obeyed by 

' Xelson, as if its decrees emanated from a divine sourh ; 

1 CalJelta-s llblor^ ufSayln, lol. I. p. i«*. 
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to this, had been added the haughty dictates of the beauti- 
ful and unscrupulous Queen, with the blandishments of 
Lady Hamilton, the wife of the English ambassador, a 
woman of low birth and character, though the intimate 
friend of Caroline. Paid for her services in gold, told 
down to her on Nelson's ship, Lady Hamilton yet had 
beauty and genius enough to make the fascination she ex- 
ercised over him an excuse to some, for the weakness, the 
treachery, and the crimes of the man, who, for acts more 
worthy of his name and reputation, has been upheld as 
England's hero. 




L 



Wb mnst now enter upon one of the darkest pages in 
the tiBtory of the Bourbons of Naples, which is unfortun- 
ately associated with that of our countryman, Nelsoa, 
their accomplice in a gr^at crime. Oariicciolo, the ad- 
miral of the Neapolitan fleet, who had escorted Nelson 'a 
ship with the King on hoard, in his flight to Sicily, had 
returned to Naples, and after the establishment of the 
Republic had still continued to act under the flag of his 
country. Renowned as an able officer, and having served 
the King thirty-five years, he was also respected as an 
honourable and upright man ; he had long been personally 
known to Nelsou, who now demanded him of Cardinal 
lluffo, and it was at first naturally supposed that Lord 
Nelson was anxious to sav« the life of a brave comrade in 
arms ; but no sooner was Caricciolo in his hands, than he 
summoned a court-martial of Neapolitan officers to sit in 
judgment upon him. Having heard the accusations and 
the defence of the prisoner, Hs joAg^ea cii\w\4CTii4 '\t Ti(^ht 
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to grant his request, tliat the documents and prcx^s of his 
innocence should be examined ; but when Nelson was in- 
formed of their resolution, he wrote down " further delays 
are imnecessary," and sent this message to the court then 
sitting, who immediately condemned Caracciolo to perpe- 
tual imprisonment : Nelson was still dissatisfied, and on 
receiving notice of the sentence, ordered that " death" 
should be substituted for perpetual imprisonment. His 
order was obeyed, and Nelson proceeded to take the final 
execution upon himself. Caracciolo was conducted in chains 
to the Neapolitan frigate Minerva, where he was hung at- 
the yard-arm like a common malefactor; and Captain 
Thomas Hardy, commander of Nelson's vessel, arranged 
the weights to be attached to the body when it was sunk 
in the sea. They did not, however, prove sufficient, and 
a few days later its re-appearance to the conscience- strick- 
en Ferdinand, was for the hour an object of superstitious 
terror. In the city, the populace committed every excess, 
for there was none there to restrain them ; while those who 
should have protected the inhabitants, were occupied filling 
the dungeons and cells of the fortresses with men, whose 
genius and virtue would have made them an honour to any 
country or age. 

The King, who had arrived in the bay, first issued a pro- 
clamation of pardon to the lazzaroni who were pillaging 
the city, and next annulled the municipal institutions of 
Naples, their rights and privileges. The Junta of State 
was restored, and all declared liable to the punishment of 
death who had fought against the king's troops under 
Bufifo, or who had assisted or been present when the tree 
of liberty had been raised, or the royal effigies and English 
standards burnt and destroyed. At least forty thousand 
Neapolitans were thus threatened mt\i de^XJia., «sA ^ ^^^i^ 
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greater number with exile. Royal CoinmiBsaries were sent 
into the provinces, " to purge the kingdom of the enemies 
of the throne and of the altar." The prisons of Naples 
alone contained thirty thousand political prisoners, crammed 
into the subterranean vaults of the castles, and other un- 
wholesome places, — denied the use of a bed, chair, or light, 
as well afl of eating and drinking utensils, maltreated by 
the harsh jailers who were placed over them, and who 
added to the torments of their chains, by hunger, thirst, 
and blows. General Massa, who had commanded the Be- 
publican forces, and Eleanora Pimentel, a poetess and 
lady of high birth and genius, who had taken a prominent 
part during the late government, were the first to be hung 
on the gallows. The Prince Torelia, an old man and in- 
valid, the Marquis Corlelw, the advooat-e Poerio, then a 
young man, and afterwards the father of Carlo Poerio, who 
has worthily followed in his steps, with several others, were 
condemned by the King to perpetual imprisonment. They 
were conveyed to the island of Favignana off the coast of 
Sicily, and there confined in a dungeon sunk below the 
sea, where the rays of the sun never penetrate, and where 
a dim light only pervades the moist atmosphere. The 
trials were conducted with the harshnetts and injustice 
which might be eipected from what had already occurred. 
^\Tiere legal proof of guilt was wanting, cunning was em- 
ployed to make the prisoners criminate themselves ; Fer- 
dinand and Caroline were thirsting for vengeance, nhJoh 
could only bo satiated with hlood ; and the judges were 
well aware, that the surest way to their favour was to in- 
crease the number of executions. Prancesco Conforti, an 
accomplished man of letters ; Ettore Caraffa, who had beea 
betrajed like the rest into the hands of the enemy ; Niooo- 
!o Fiorontmo, a learned mat\\eiaD.t\c\a'Q Mi4\Kw^w,^ati» 
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Pagano, one of the purest as well as greatest men of his 
age, Domenico Cirillo, formerly physician to the King, with 
about three hundred of the best men of the country, noble 
and plebeian, perished on the scaffold. Imprisonment and 
exile were reserved for such frivolous offences as having 
changed the fashion of the hair to what was considered a 
more republican form, because imitating that of ancient 
Greece and Kome, for having allowed the beard to grow, 
or even for having asked alms for the wounded and sick. 
Rewards meantime were lavished on Cardinal Ruffo and 
his ruffianly colleagues and followers, while Lord Nelson 
was made Duke of Bronte. 

The Government began to consider the license and dis- 
order within the city had endured long enough, and to get 
rid, therefore, of the army of the Holy Faith, they were 
sent, under the command of one of their former leaders to 
the siege of Rome, where German and Neapolitan troops 
of the line were already engaged. The declining fortunes 
of France soon obliged the French garrison to withdraw, 
and Neapolitans took possession of the sacred city. But 
the year 1800 ushered in better hopes for France ; Bona- 
parte's name and genius were spreading terror throughout 
Europe; a new army was assembling at Dijon, and 
French troops appeared in Savoy and on the Rhine. The 
mad course of vengeance pursued by the Neapolitan 
Gt)vemment had meantime alienated the hearts of the 
people, as all, except the lowest, trembled for the safety 
of their lives and property. Ferdinand and Caroline now 
vainly endeavoured to retrieve their false steps ; the re- 
pentance induced by fear, or motives of expediency, is 
rarely successful in purchasing reconciliation between a 
sovereign and his subjects ; and the genet^ vjjom^^^.^ \^^- 
cUimed after so many had fallen victima OTi ^^"^ ^^^^<^^^ 
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and at a moment when danger once again menaced the 
throne, only gave men time to reflect on their injuries. 
Three thousand persons had fled the country, four thousand 
had been sent into exile ; and eyen after seven thoaaand 
had heen released from prison, thousands more remained 
immured in the dungeons. 

Financial di:£culties added to the embarrassments as 
well as unpopularity of the King. Large sums were re- 
quired for the support of the troops considered necessary 
to nt^tain order^ and to be prepared for the defence of 
the country, in case of a second invasion ; violence and 
injustice were therefore resorted to, in order to obtain the 
money which the people were unable or unwilling to pay, 
while fresh news was alwaja arriving of the advance of the 
French armies led by Bonaparte in Italy. The nccount 
of his great victory at Marengo in June 1800, reached the 
Queen of Naples, when at Leghorn, on her way to Vienna 
to persuade her brother, the Emperor Francis, to add fresh 
territory to the Neapolitan dominions, and she now has- 
tened on hec way, her ambitions hopes converted into fear, 
lest they should lose the kingdom they already possessed. 
Her eldest son, Francis, the heir to the throne, hod mar- 
ried the Archduchess Maria Clementina, and had Gaa 
strengthened the tie to Austria. 

While the flame of war was thus kindled throughout 
Europe, Naples still vacillated between fear and rage. By 
tardy acts of aggression on the French troops, the Nea- 
politan Government irritated France, without rendering 
any assistance to Austria. The Peace of Amiens, how- 
ever, in 1802, brought a temporary lull ; and the King of 
Naples took advantage of this interim to restore the Junta 
of State, and recommence the trials for political 
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burning all the records of their proceedings lest they 
should in future bear witness to their barbarity. 

The Peace of Amiens was broken in 1804, and Ger- 
many became the principal theatre of war. On the 18th 
November 1806, Bonaparte entered Vienna; and soon 
afterwards the King of Naples, who had all along been 
playing fast and loose with Austria and France, according 
as he was alternately influenced by his inclinations or his 
fears, fell a prey to French vengeance. Caroline vainly 
strove to arouse the loyalty which her own cruelty and 
folly had weakened; the army of 1799 could not as 
readily be called into existence a second time ; and while 
Fra Diavolo and his colleagues, instigated and flattered by 
the Queen, made vain efforts to collect their scattered 
followers in any formidable numbers, Ferdinand escaped 
in all haste to Palermo, leaving his son Francis, Regent. 
Caroline remained with her son, unwilling to abandon the 
hope of saving the kingdom ; but, a month later, she too 
was obliged to fly, taking with her the remainder of the 
family, with the exception of the Princes Francis and 
Leopold, who retired into Calabria, there to offer a final 
resistance to the French. On the 14th February, the 
Council of Regency, which had been left in Naples, 
abandoned the city, and French squadrons entered 
Naples. 
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JOSEPH BONAPAETE-JOACHIM MUBAT. 
1805-1915. 
h BonniBTIe, KinEntNuplai— "Liiw>— BaBlo of Ki 



On the 15th February 1805, Joseph Bonaparte, the 
elder brother of Napoleon, arrived in Naples, and bood 
afterwards received the title of King of the Two Sicilies. 
The French General Bejnier was sent into the south, 
from whence the two princes, Francia and Leopold, 
were soon obliged to fly; and the whole eoimtry, with 
the exception of three strongly fortified citieB, Maratea, 
Amantea, and Seilla, was subdued. In the north, Gaets 
Rtill hold out. English and Sicilian troops landed in 
Calabria, and a battle v&s fought on the coast, ue>j 
Muida, where the French sustained a severe defeat, 
attended with considerable loss. Though Joseph was * 
man of mild character, the panic caused by this reverse, 
and the conspiracies whicli followed, in conecquunce of the 
encouragement it gave his enemies, induced him to employ 
spies, and to fill the prisons with persons arrested on mere 
suspicion, while the tribunals hardly sufficed to try the 
number of the acciised. It &\i^«i«xft^ w t£ blAod w 
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never cease to flow in Naples, and that fear made every 
ruler alike, in acts of tyranny and cruelty. 

Various reforms in the civil administration were now in- 
troduced. Up to the period of the arrival of Joseph Bona- 
parte, twelve diflPerent codes of law existed in Naples, 
which were, in this reign, and in the succeeding, reduced 
to one ; and all those modern improvements, which were 
the result of years of study and reflection by the greatest 
philosophers and siiatesmen of the past centiu-y, were added. 
The old system of trials for criminal ofl^ences, the use of 
torture, and all the corrupt practices of the past, were 
abolished ; public discussion was allowed ; and the officials 
who had acted as informers were dismissed. The feudal 
system and entails disappeared, and great financial reforms 
followed. Every encouragement was given to schools and 
colleges for both sexes. Unfortunately, time was required 
for these good measures to bear fruit ; the country was still 
infested with brigands, and it was not until the most cruel 
and even treacherous means had been resorted to, that, 
during the following reign, they were finally extirpated. 
Men of this description were taken into the pay of the Bour- 
bons, to excite distiurbances in the kingdom, and even for 
assassination ; and the life of Joseph was attempted by one 
who was discovered to have a letter written to him by Queen 
Caroline herself, lurging him to the deed, and who wore on his 
arm a bracelet, which he affirmed to be made of her hair. 

King Joseph had just proclaimed a constitution for 
Naples, when he was recalled to France by Napoleon, to 
assume the crown of Spain. That same month, July 1808, 
Joachim Murat, and his wife, Caroline Bonaparte, were 
proclaimed Ki»g and Queen of Naples. Murat made his 
entry into the city in September, amidst pageantry and re- 
joicings; which were even greater on t\i(i atra^ ^^ ^^x^- 



line, n few weeks Inter. The fame of her gentle virtues, 
iier wiadom, prudence, and beauty, had preceded her to 
Naples, besides which, she was the sister of Bonaparte, 
and the mother of four young children, who added to the 
interest eseited by her charms of person and manner. 
Soon after their arrival, Joaehim laid a plan for the seizure 
of the island of Capri, at that time guarded for the King 
of Sicily by English troopa, under Colonel, afterwards Sir 
Hudson Lowe. General Colletta, an able engineer officer, 
who became in after years the historian of these events, 
headed the expedition. By the skill and valour displayed 
on this occasion by the Neapolitans, eager to gain the 
approbation of their soldier king, the island was soon taken, 
and the English and Sicilians driven out. 

Murat continued the reforms commenced by Joseph. 
He began by relieving Calabria from the state 'of siege 
under which that province had hitherto suffered, by recal- 
ling those in esile and releasing political prisoners. He 
thus relieved the minds of the Ncapobtans from fears, 
which bad been created by the account of recent acts of 
cruelty perpetrated by Him iu Madrid, while his gallant 
bearing, and the stories of his brilliant achievemente, 
insured for him a greater popularity, especially with the 
Neapolitan soldiers, than the milder characteristics of 
Joseph could ever have commanded. The nett' king used 
every art to raise the character and tone of the army, by 
forming regiments composed of gentlemen by birth and edu- 
cation, whereas soldiers had hitherto been drawn from the 
lowest and most degraded of the people ; while all persons 
or things connected with a military life, received honours 
and distinction at Court, and thus the profession becamo 
fashionable ; unfortunately for the success of his object, 
Jbaeliim dimini.shed its poi['uW\t5,\)3 oViigia^wcv^ Swl- 
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politan within a certain age to iaMiribe his name on a list 
for cooBcription, which occasioned dissatiBfactioD among 
the common people, and increased their dislike to enter 
the army. Joachim's able minister, Comit Kiceiardi, was 
meantime actively engaged in the work of civil reform, 
eapcciallj in the regulation of the finances. 

The recent invasion of Spain by Napoleon Bonaparte 
was hostilely regarded throughout Europe, and a diversion 
was attempted in Germany, in the hope that by carrying 
the theatre of war thither from the south, his ruin would 
ensue. But Bonaparte's star was yet on the ascendant ; 
and his victorious troops entered Vienna once again in 
1809. Prom thence the French Emperor declared the 
Pope deprived of his temporal power, and Kome a tree and 
imperial city. Joachim received orders to cany out this 
decree ; but he had hardly despatched one of his ministers 
to commence the work, when an Anglo- Sicilian expedition 
Sippeared off the coast of Calabria, spreading alarm to the 
capital. While the King was making active preparations 
for resistance and defence, brigands and soldiers were 
landed near Reggio, and as the enemy's ships entered 
the Bay of Naples, Murat signalled to his little fleet to 
move forward to the attack. After a valiant combat 
of two hours, attended with great loss on ike side of the 
Neapolitans, the fight was suspended. The Neapolitan 
admiral, however, soon reconunenced, though only provided 
with two vessels. The King, the Queen, and all Naples, 
watehed the hattie irom the shores ; and such was the re- 
solution of the Neapolitan sdlors, that though they returned 
to port with their ships shattered in many places, and with 
torn sails, the enemy was so much exhausted as to be obliged 
to retreat, aa soon as the batteries from the shore prepared 
to follow up the attack from tlie admiral. The expedition 
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whieh had Bailed from Sicily confident of euoccbs, had to 
return without effecting anything, except dismantling ttie 
forts in tlie little islandij of Procida and Iseliia, where they 
had landed the troops for refreshment. 

Joachim, relieved from any immediate fear of invasion, 
continued hia labours for the increase and improvement of 
the army ; he raised fresh regiments of infantry and 
cavalry, organized the corps of artillery and engineers, and 
regulated the commissariat department. 

In 1809, the King of Naples was summoned to Paris to 
attend the family congress, in which it was decided that 
Napoleon should divorce Josephine, and marry the Aus- 
trian Archduchess Maria Theresa. Joachim aJooe had 
the courage to oppose a scheme which Eugene Beanhat- 
nois, Josephine's own son, was not ashamed to sanction 
by hia consent. The consequence of this alliance was snch 
as might have been foreseen : Austria lost a part of her 
ill-won prestige by wedding a Hapsbnrg princess with 
the man of yesterday ; and Bonaparte, a self-created mon- 
arch, whose fame and great nessrcsted on his genius, which 
should have disdained to seek support in genealogy, made 
a. rapid descent, from the hour in which he stooped to unite 
himself with a superannuated race. 

Hardly had Joachim returned to Naples, before he 
meditated an attack on Sicily. Queen Caroline of Bour- 
bon meantime began to chafe under the dictation of her 
English allies ; and a letter of hers to Bonaparte, inter- 
cepted in Spain, confirmed the suspicions which had already 
heen awakened, of a correspondence between the Qneen 
of Sicily and the enemy. She is supposed to have made a 
secret treaty with Bonaparte, in which she had engaged to 
drive the English from Sicily with her own troops, provided 
Naples were res.tored to lier bj Na'poWm 



part she promiged that Ferdinand should govern hie king- 
' dom by French laws, and as & confederate and dependant 
of France. The chief difficulty of the achemo was, that 

I Ferdinand himself and Joaohim were both to be kept 
Ignorant of its csistence. 
Flattered and encouraged by Bonaparte, Joachim mean- 
time prepared for an invasion of Sicily, which had been 
secretly determined should never take place. He assem- 
iWed sixteen thousand Freneh and Neapolitan soldiers on 
&ie coast opposite Messina, with three hundred ships of 
war and transport in tke strait. Twelve thousand English 
and ten thousand SicUians watcked his movementa from 
&.e other side, with a fleet of ships of the line, frigates, 
jl and smaller vessels lying at anchor within the harbour of 
il Blesaina. Skirmishing frequently took place between 
|| the hostile parties, but every project of Murat for an 
I attack on a larger scale, was frustrated by the French 
I General Grenier, who acted according to instructions re- 
l> fieived &om Napoleon. The equinoctial gales at length 
put an end te all hope of invading Sicily this year ; but 
I tefore abandoning the enterprise, the King sent an expedi- 
tion, composed of Neapolitans alone, against Messina, but 
[ who, unsupported by the French troops, had to return to 
Calabria, leaving half their comrades in the hands of the 
■ Sicilians. 

I| Disgusted at having been thwarted in his scheme by 
Grenier, Joachim became suspicious of hia brotlier-in-law, 
' ud impatient to throw off the French yoke, so as to feel 
fcimseJf an independent sovereign. Early in the following 
[year (1811) he ventured to hoist the Neapolitan standard 
' Instead of that of France, on the fortresses and shipping, 
htui he proposed to dismiss the French from, his kingdom. 
Invited to Paris to be present at the christening of Napo- 
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Icon's son, Joachim complied, but before the ceremony 
had taken place, ho hurried hack to Naples, suddenly dis- 
missed his French troops, and issued a, decree, that, adher- 
ing to the letter of the Constitution which hod been 
proclaimed by Joseph, and sworn to bj himself, but whicli 
he now for the first time oondeaecnded to recogniae, no 
foreigner oould hold office in Naples. This rash step en- 
raged Bonaparte, who retorted on his brother-in-la,w, by 
reminding him, that he himself was » Frenchman, and 
had only obtained his throne by French arms. The 
King, now roused to defiance, showed himself the more 
resolved to maintain his independence, and the quarrel 
between them threatening to become dangerous, the Qneen 
interfered, and endeavoured to soothe the irritation of her 
husband. Though usually successful, she now only drew 
down the anger of Murat on her own head, and a consider- 
able time elapsed before peace and harmony were restored 
within the palace. In the meantime, Joachim, between hig 
affection for his wife and his brother-in-law, his deBure for 
independence, and his offended dignity, suffered more than 
all. He finally yielded to Bonaparte ; but his wounded 
pride was not so quickly healed, and the mortification 
which then rankled at his heart, led at a later period to 
his own misfortunes, and in the last hour of need lost 
Bonaparte a faithful and attached friend. 

In 1812, Joachim was again summoned from Naples 
to take the field as a general of Napoleon. The French 
Emperor could not well dispense with so able an astastant 
as his gallant and energetic brother-in-law, and Murat's 
old attachment returned Tvhen Bonaparto ref^uired his aid. 
The campaign terminated with the disastrous retreat frcon 
Moscow, when, despairing of success, Joachim abandoned 
the army m the spring tu Kuguac "fi(Mmiuii\iQ«, and ro- 
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'tttrned to Naples. Caroline, who had acted as Regent in 
the abflenee of her liuabiind, received a, letter from Bona- 
parte, heaping upon him every scornful and injurious epi- 
thet. Joauliiln felt the reproaches keenly, and undertook 
to reply in a letter, which though proud and rcsentiiil waa 
dignified, and was accompanied by one from the Queen 
endeavouring to mitigate the anger of her brother. She 
brtosately succeeded, but secret intrigues in Naples were 
iantime preparing a plot which^ if successful, must have 
T ever alienated Bonaparte from the King. 
The idea of a united Italy, which for the last thirty 
years has been persisted in by that man of great scheiDBa 
Vit unpracucal means, Mazzini, and which now seems 
tear its accomplishiaent, was first conceived at this time 
b the oouDcils of Joachim. The greatest obstacles which 
presented themselves were the variety of characters in the 
Wpulation of the Italian States, and the dissensions which 
^om time immemorial had existed between these petty 
Bincipalitiea, and which had infected the subjceta of every 
lep^rate government in the Peninsula. This last obstacle 
Ind been is a great degree overcome by Napoleon, who 
introduced a uniform code of laws throughout Italy, 
^th one financial system, and one mihtary organization. 
One head appeared to bo the only thing now needed, and 
iaflneutial party in Naples thought that this might be 
Mpplied in the person of Joachim Murat ; for him there 
fenild be no family nor dynastic jealousies, he belonged to 
party in Italy ; he was a brave soldier, an experienced 
leral, and had proved himself loyal as a sovereign, 
mling more in the interest of his people than any other 
that time reigning on the continent of Europe. Such 
proposal would at any timu have tempted Joaehim.'i 
Bnbitioo, and it met him now, liormag to te'^e'Ci'gi *«■' 
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suits of Napoleon, and his intrigues with the Bourbon ' 
Caroline to deprive liim of a throne, and when, therefore, 
he was more eager than ever, to shake off the dictatiou of 
France. 

Joachim sent secretly to Lord William Bentinck {wlio 
had the command of tho English forces in Sicily, and was 
aware of the intrigues of Caroline of Bourhon) to propose 
a conference with him in the island of Ponza. Bentinok 
readily assented, and secretly met Murat's plenipotentiary 
in the appointed place : He did not consider himself 
hound in honour to allies who had had the base in- 
gratitude to conspire against the Enghsh, at a time when 
they were acting as their friends and protectors. The 
whole affair, therefore, was kept secret from Ferdinand, 
and his queen. But, though consenting to Murat's plans, 
the Knghsh commander stipulated that Sicily should con- 
tinue under the present sovereign, and that English Boldiers 
should occupy the fortress of Gaeta; on which condition 
he promised to send twenty-five thousand English to aid 
Joachim in the conquest of Italy. So certain did lie fed 
that the treaty would meet with the approbation of hk 
government, that he oflerod at once to withdraw Bome 
of the garrisons from Sicily, Malta, and Gibraltar, and 
to send them to Naples, while a xhip was immediately 
despatched to London to obtain the ratification. 

The conduct of Ferdinand and Caroline had already 
given serious offence to England, while the King and. 
Queen of Sicily considere-d themselves the aggrieved party. 
Shortly alter their arrival in Sicily, Ferdinand and CaroHne 
had been oficnded by the Parliament refusing to meet their 
demand for supplies, to maintain tho war against Joachim ; 
and somewhat later, Caroline of Bourbon, offended by the 
ioierfisrence of their allies belvjccn ftiCTva.n.i'i.Wiis^ii^tMjtB.^ 
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began her intrigues with Napoleon to expel the English from 
Sicily and to recover the Neapolitan kingdom. But, on the 
discovery of her plots, Bentinck, while punishing all who 
were impKcated with death, included some of the immediate 
followers of the Queen ; and, while Caroline prepared for 
vengeance, the English commander resolved to change the 
whole policy of the Sicilian government, which had proved 
itself as treacherous to its allies as oppressive to its subjects. 
He succeeded in his project, and, in 1812, Ferdinand was 
forced to grant a constitution to Sicily, framed, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Sicilian people, as nearly to 
resemble that of England, as the circumstances would 
allow. The distrust which the English Groverument had 
from this time entertained towards Ferdinand and Caroline, 
made Bentinck the more ready to listen to the proposals 
of Murat, and made him sure of receiving their sanction. 

But there was a third person from whom the whole affair 
had been concealed, and whose counteracting influence 
might be feared more even than that of Caroline of Bour- 
bon ; that person was her rival, Caroline Murat. Never 
were women more opposite in character than these two 
queens. Alike in beauty, talent, and ambition, the first 
was bold though cowardly, cruel, and treacherous, while 
stooping to the lowest associates and to the greatest crimes 
to compass her ends : the second, more royal in nature 
than most women who are born and trained to royalty, 
with the fearless courage of a Bonaparte, had the skill to 
attain her object without soiling her fair name. Ever 
watchful over her weak but amiable husband, she now sus- 
pected a secret intrigue, and, in the hope of counteracting 
it, persuaded her brother to invite Murat to the peace 
conference at Dresden. When Joachim, therefore^ em- 
barrassed hy his promises to BentVuciVL, Wi^ n^c^^^\»%^^- 



tween his ambition and Kis old attachment tfl Bonaparte, 
still hesitated, Caroline urged hia compliance. Overcome 
by her importunities, Joachim confessed what he had done, 
when the Queen, prudently avoiding every appearance of 
resentment or even disapprobation, only the more strongly 
urged bis duty to join the congress at Dresden, while pro- 
posing that she herself, as regent, should conclude tie 
treaty with Bcntinck. Joachim, satit^ed with tins arrange- 
ment, departed, and, when the sliip arrived in Sioily 
bearing the consent of England to the treaty, Murat was 
already on his way to join Bonaparte, The fortunes of 
the French Emperor were, however, fast declining ; all 
Germany rose to drive tbe conqueror from their land, and 
Joachim, before returning to Naples, alarmed for his own 
safety, listened lo proposals of an alliance with Austria. 
Bentinck, raeantirac, was carrying on a correspondence 
with the secret society in Naples, the members of which 
called themselves Carbonari or charcoal- burn era. The 
origin of secret societies in Italy, which date from an 
early period, arose from the desire to expel strangers, 
and to resist the encroachments and invasions of the 
German emperors ; but soon after the French occupation 
of Naples, some of tbe most ardent of the republican 
party retired into the mountains of Calabria, bearing with 
them a vehement hatred of all kings, whether native <X 
foreign, — a hatred, which cannot surprise the reader of 
Neapolitan history. Tho Carbonari, in their initiative 
rites, vowed vengeance on the wolf for the lamb that lud 
been slain ; by the lamb, meaning Jesus Christ, and bj 
the wolf, all kings and tyrants, as the enemies of Chiiit, 
who had been the moat illustrious victim of tyranny; 
this form and the meaning of the vow had been handed 
doK-n from the secret societies oi l.\w WvV a.tii Vith 



eenturiea. The Carbonari were rapidly Bpreading their 
iteuetB throughout the NeapolitaQ kingdom, and the Eng- 
lish in Sicily had already made use of them to disturb 
■flie French dominion in Naples, when Lord William B 
tinck endeavoured by their means to raise an insurrection 
■gainst Murat. The discovery of this correspondenoe I 

followed by numemus esecutions and other severe 
punishments for ail who were euspected to be members 
■of the society ; an impolitic act at a time when Joachim 
■required the support of his people. In January 1814, 
he concluded a treaty with Austria, acknowledging her 
iBght to the north of Italy, while Austria equally recog- 
nised his dominion in the south; that same, month he 
concluded an armistice with England, while, with a 
duplicity worse than folly, he wrote to Bonaparte, assur- 
ing him of his attachment and devotion, and that only 
'political necessity had obliged him to form these aUiancea. 
'This state of things could not continue long ; his heart 

really with Napoleon, whom he had ofiended by his , 
flel£ah ingratitude, while his pride was mortified by the 
^ughty tone Lord William Eentiiick now assumed towards 
I. The Carbonari, instigated from Sicily, were rising 
Calabria; and Bonaparte from Elba, assisted by his 
Meter Pauline, carried on a correspondence with his old 
Seompanion in arms. Meantime the Peace of Paris enabled ' 
travellers to visit Italy after an interval of ten years ; i 
while a congress of princes was assembled at Vienna 
pecide the fate of the people of Europe, Murat and his 
iQnecs were receiving distinguished guests in Naples, 
^English and German, and among them Caroline, Princess 
iflf Wales. In the midst of a f6te given on this occasion, ! 
Itiic news reached Naples of thu death of the Quceu of I 
~' nljr in the G'dsllo of Hctzcndori, \.\ew,t W^^xio.. ^AsaB 



death was bo unespected, that she had neither medical 
assiatanee, nor the comfort of receiving the last ritea of 
the Ciitholio religinn. She had come to Vienna to estah- 
lish her claims in tlie Cosgresa, and her death appears to 
have been hastened by the indiscretion of one of her 
attendantH, who acquainted her with a, speech of the 
Emperor Alexander of Rnfisia, " That it was impossible to 
restore the butcher king (Ferdinand) to the throne of 
Naples, now that the interests of the people were to be 
considered." Though dying in the midst of a congress of 
kings, and of her own relations, none lamented her end; 
and even her nephew, Francis of Anstria, forbade mourning, 
lest it ahould diminish the gaiety of the city, and of the 
foreign visitors who graced his court, Ferdinand consoled 
himaelf for her loss by marrying, two months later, a 
Sicilian lady, the widow of a Prince Partanna. 

NajKjlcon'a escape from Elba, in 1815, was neither un- 
welcome nor unexpected tidings in the Court of Naples. 
To prevent all snspicion of complicity, Joachim sent mes- 
sengers the next day to the Courts of Austria and Eng- 
bnd, to assure them that he would remain faithful to his 
alliance. But the opportunity appeared to him propi- 
tious once more to attempt the conquest of Italy, and, in 
spite of the remonstrances of his Queen and ministers, 
Murat prepared for war. In March he ojienly declared 
war against Austria, annexing certain provinces in ikt 
Homagna to his dominions, and himaelf leading his annj 
northwards, accompanied by Generals Carrasoosa, WiUiam 
Pepe, Colletta, and Filangieri. After a hard-won viotory 
over the Germans at St. Ambroaio on the Po, the Nea- 
politans entered Modena, but their first successpa were 
doomed to be followed by a series of reverses and untoward 
aocidentB, endi'ug in the bttU\e ot ^laam^Vi, ^Nuac the 
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KeapolituDB were totally routed, aud obliged to retreat 
^pon Naples. Stress of weather and depertlcms added to 
^ Murat's calamities, but his sanguine tt'mpor could not 

IteBign all hope. He trusted in the affection of the people 
-vtom his late BeTerities toward b the Carbonari had 
alienated, and who, like the vulgar in all nations, wor- 
thip success, and even in the Neapolitan liberals, to whom, 
'-ip spite of a comparatively good government, he had until 
'Has kat moment denied the guarantee of a conBtitution. 
fHe now proclaimed the Constitiution — two Chambers, a 
ministerial cabinet and council ; but it came too late. An 
English fleet was in the Hay of Naples, and their com- 
ioander threatened to bombard the city if the Regent did'. 
sot deliver the sliips and marine stores to his keeping. 
'Cftrolino was anxious to stipulate for the safety of her 
^JbmQy, who were at that time in Naples, and, contrary to 
itte advieo of thoge around her, she concluded terras with 
Commodore Campbell. She had up to this niomeitt 
•lerted herself in every way to save the kingdom ; she had 
provided the army and fortressos with all that was reiiuired, 
ted in the last emergency, she had sent oif the guards 
gf the palaoe to the assistance of the king. She had 
■ddressed the city militia with masculine courage, and 
nlmed the fears of the people, while preacrving order in a 
Gme of general consternation. 81ic now Bent her mother, 
ILetitia Bonaparte, her uncle. Cardinal Fesch, and her 
pEster, Pauline Borgheae, on board the Knglish ships, and 
paving eecured their escape, calmly discuBscd matters of 
fitate necessity with her Council. Tlie Duke of Santa 
'Teodora, who had accompanied her family to the ships, 
^turned to inform lier of the particulars of their departure, 
Mid, in his sympathy for the Queen, W ■^aa Twr^e^. ■« 
tesre. XJpoD this Cai'oline begg,e4 Vim lo t»iKmKQ&.>OT 
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self, as she could not at that moment bear any scenes to 
excite feelings whicli it was her duty to repress. 

Defeated on all sides, Joachim, abandoned hia army to 
General Carrascosa, and hastened to Naples, which he 
entered as a private individual. TVhen he reached the 
palace ho at once passed to tlie Queeu's apartments, and 
having found her, he said calmly ; " We are betrayed by 
fortune ; aJl is lost." " Not all," she replied with dignity, 
'■if we preserve our honour and our fortitude." Peace 
was concluded at Casalauza on the 20th May, in the pre- 
sence of Lord Eurgherst, between G-enerals Carrasoosa 
and CoDetta, for Naples, and Generals Bianchi and Neip- 
perg, for Austria. The foEowing conditions were agreed 
on ; Peace ; the fortress of Capua to be surrendered on 
tlo 21st, the city of Naples on the 23d ; and afterwarda 
the rest of the kingdom, with the exception of the etrong- ■ 
holds of Gaeta, Fescara, and Ancona. Joachim left Naples 
incognito for PoKzuoli, and from thence sailed in a small 
vessel to Isohia, preparatory to his departure for Franoe. ' 
Caroline embarked on board an English vessel, from 
whence she was obliged to see and hear the rejoicings at 
the restoration of the former dynasty, and soon afterwards ■ 
net sail for Trieste, leaving her children to the care of the | 
garrison in Gaeta. I 

At Hurat's departure the kingdom was left in every , 
way improved from the condition in which he had received ! 
it. The Code Napoleon had been substituted by him for 
the twelve legislative codes of past years ; public discus- 
sion had taken the place of secret trial ; a wise commercial' 
code had been framed; the finances had been regulated; 
and it seemed as if only a long peace and stable govern- ■ 
tneuC were needed to applj a, Temed^ for the defects whichi 
stW remained. Monastcties \ui.i teca ¥,'o.'^^t*?sfti, ^ciu 
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dalism elradicated, and municipal councils were educating 
the people to self-goyemment ; but Joachim had denied 
them the guarantee of a constitution, and new dynasties, 
however weU-intentioned, cannot expect to become old, 
upon the former system of despotism : they must advance 
with the tide of civilisation, and must themselves form 
one of the democratic institutions which belong to a 
mature age. 

A desire for independence and self-government had 
begun to take root in Naples ; for the last ten years had 
made a change in the character of the Neapolitan people, 
and in spite of the low standard of morality among the 
upper classes, and the sloth and sensuality of the lower, a 
spirit of freedom was unconsciously springing into exist- 
ence, which could not long endure a government founded 
on privilege and exclusion. 
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The return of Napoleon from Elba had re-awakened 
tie fears of the natioBs ho had onee conquered, and of 
monarchs who hardly fijlt secure on the thrones they had 
so lately recovered. It was not till the battle of Waterloo 
and Napoleon'B final eipulsion from Europe, that Ferdinand 
of Naples could rejoice in peace. Gaeta, which until that 
time had held out for the fallen king and hoped for his 
return, now surrendered, and the banner of Ferdinand waa 
hoisted on every fortress within the kingdom. As Caroline 
was dead, there was no repetition of the frightful and san- 
gninary acta of vengeance, which had sullied the return of 
the Bourbons in 1799. Heavy debts had to be 'paid ; but 
happily the oeeonomy of the French kings had left the 
eseheqaer so full that it waa found aderjuato to meet the 
i demand i for EeidiWiiii Vai cnigii^fti \a ■^'j 
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Austria twenty-six millions of francs, as the price of tlie 
conquest of his kingdom, and bad promised a gift of five 
millions of franca to Prince Eugene Beauharuoia, late 
Viceroy of Northern Italy. Besides these suibb he owed 
nine millions to influential menihers of the Congress, whose 
favour he had been ohliged to purchase. The German 
army had to be supported, as well as rewards to he given 
to Sicihans and to those fiiithful adherents who had en- 
dured exile for his sake ; besides which a surplus had lo 
be secured for the King himself. But though such debts 
conld be paid, without iucrcasiug the tase? or impoverish- 
ing the State, there were other causes nt work which made 
property insecure. The men who surrounded the King 
were as destitute of honour as of linnestj, and were wot 
ashamed to commit frauds while occupying the highest 
and most confidential offices in the kingdom. The hiiid 
OBsigned by the French kings for the endowment of the 
royal academy was set up for sale, and the Minister Tommasi 
purchased it at an almost nominal vaiue, making so large 
a profit by this acquisition as nearly to double his private 
fortone. He, at that time, was Chancellor, Minister of 
Justice, and Minifitcr of the Interior, and he made use of 
his power and authority in each of these capacities, to pre- 
vent all competitors coming forward for the purchase which 
he had determined to make his own. The Minister Medici, 
formerly the rival of Acton, was at the head of (he finances ; 
but parsimony, and his rare virtue of fidehty to hia engage- 
menta, prevented the country siillering ua much as it 
might otherwise have done, from the malpractices of his 
'colleagues. In order to relieve the kingdom from the 
burden of foreign troops, he resolved to organize a native 
army. The task was one of no smaU diSttuiv.'j ', i^T "BVi.-a 
Bumc of those who had belonged to HuTaX.' s o.v wj \' 
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faithful to tlie Neapolitan flng, indifferent what king reigned 
ia Naples, others had deserted ; and the SioUian army, com- 
pOBcd of various materials, continued unchanged; forming 
a heterogencoDs union of Muratists and Bourboniats, dif- 
fering in organization, discipline, and even uniform, pro- 
ducing jealousy and insubordination, while the generals 
appointed to introduce reforms in the army had either 
never seen service, or tad lately suffered defeat, and 
therefore could not inspire respect. The civil administra- 
tion was left nearly aa it had been under Joaehira, or the 
names alone were cliangcd. 

While Ferdinand was endeavouring to efface every re- 
colloetion of the French kings, Murat still nourished hopes 
of recovering his late kingdom. After the battle of Water- 
loo, he had left France for Corsica, and, deceived by his 
lively imagination and sanguine temper, rather than by 
any false hopes held out to him, he embarked from thence 
for Naples, believing that as soon as he landed, he would 
bo welcomed by an afTectionato and faithful people. A 
tempest obliged him to land sooner than he intended npoo 
the shore near Pizzo in Calabria. He proceeded with the 
small band of followers who had accompanied him from 
Corsica, to Monteleone, the capital of the province; but 
his arrival was unexpected ; no one joined his banner, and, 
obliged to fly for his life before a small band of soldiers, 
he was at length taken prisoner. After insulting the fallen 
monarch in e^'e^y way, they conyoyed him back to Piz£0, 
where, however, his name and rank being recognised, he 
was treated with respect and kindness by Captain Stratti, 
the officer to whose charge he was committed. 

No sooner did Ferdinand hear that his enemy waa in 
bis power, than, eager for his death, he instantly despatched 
^n Princn of Canoaa, n man olreadj iwAotvwnb na wa \^x- 
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etrameiit of tyranny, and capable of any enormity, with 
full powora, into Calabria, But such was the sanguine 
character of Joachim, that even now he did not lose hope, 
but helievod it possible that Ferdinand would consent to 
yield Naples to him, if he resigned Sicily to the King. The 
fatal order for his execution arriyed on the 12th October. 
It took the unhappy prisoner by surprise, and the first 
instant he gave way to tears ; ashamed of this momentary 
weakness, he recovered his composure, and after writing a 
few lines to his wife and children, and joining in the 
prayers of a priest, who gratefully remembered past benefits 
at his hands, Murat went calmly to his death. He was 
led intA a small court of the castle, and refusing to have 
his eyes bound, bade the soldiers avoid his face, and aim 
at his heart. Thus fell Joacbira JIurat, who to this day 
is remembered with pity and affection by the people, and 
regarded loss as a man who selfishly endangered the lives 
of many for his own aggrandizement, than as one of their 
best kings who fell a victim to the ciiiel vengeance of one 
of their worst, 

A visitation of the plague in 1815-1816, afflicted the 
' kingdom of Naples for eight months; and that same year 
the great theatre of San Carlo was burnt to the ground, 
while fever and famine desolated tho land ; all which public 
calamities were attributed to the sin cominitted by tho 
Government in the execution of Murat. 

The King about this time appointed the Prince of Can- 
oaa Minister of Police. Canoaa had continued in retirement 
until the ago of thirty-five, when he was admitted into the 
Municipal Council. When the French array was at tho gates 
of Naples in 1798, it was Canosa who declared the King 
had justly forfeited his throne, for having abandoned the 
kingdom; and lie proposed to CBlaVAisV wcv tft^jn^l i'*^'^ 



being at the time impossible, only exoit«d derision. Pall- 
ing under the suspicion of tlie republican government, ho 
w^ Hoon afterwards thrown into prison, and on the restora- 
tion of the monarchy he was sentenced to five more yeara' 
confinement. Grown wiser with age, he took care when 
the Court fied again in 1805, to offer his services to the 
Queen, and was accepted. From thia time forth, CanoBa 
became her principal agent in all her intrigues, and in the 
atrocious crimes which were perpetrated at her instigation, 
and by his orders. It was he who excited conspiracies in 
Naples, and sent Era Diavolo and other brigands into the 
provinces, offering rewards to assassins, and letting galley- 
slaves loose upon the innocent inhabitants. After Lord 
William Eentinck had made Ferdinand grant a constitution 
to Sicily, there no longer cxiBted any occasion for the ser- 
vices of the Prince, but the King promised, that if ever he 
should be restored to his kingdom, Canosa should be 
appointed head of the Police. This promise was fulfilled 
in ISIS. 

Secret societies, meantime, had spread in Naples. 
Where free speech and a free press arc denied, men must 
find a vent for their feelings in secret associations. The 
Carbonari, who had been encouraged by the English in 
Sicily, during Murat's reign, were now becoming formidable 
to Ferdinand. Canosa resolved to counteract their influ- 
ence, by the formation of unother secret soeiety, called tho 
Calderari or Tinkers, who were bound by their vows to 
support despotism, and to rid the country of all Carbonari, 
Freemasons, Mur.itists, and Liberals. The society of the 
Calderari was composed of men who had been released 
from thegalleys, with the remainder of the bands of brigands 
which had formerly infested the country. Thefts and aa- 
BaBsiastions became froiiuent ever jns Vim e. TVn Ga.iVmaii 
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"wlten attaoked, retaliated, tiie aathoritiea were menaced, 
■and all thcBB disorders were traced to Canosa. The King, 
nevertlieleaa, retained him in power; for though leading a 
iUfe of eKcesa and dis^pation, the Prince was ostentatiously 
pnnctilJoaB in his attendance npon the Church ceremonies, 
iwtich Batisfied Ferdinand, himself as BuperstitionB and 
ijgnorant as the lowest of the populace. The ambassa- , 
' dors of Huasia and Austria, however, at last persuaded 
Udi to remove a minister whose conduct was a stigma on 
monarchy. 

The disputes in the army arising from the hatred be- 
tween Bourbouists and Muratists, now threatened to destroy 
911 discipline and organization. The King was personally 
:Attached to the Sicilian or Uourbonist party, though e 
deavounugto gain the Muratisls, by bestowing on tiem | 
bonoQTB and favours, and thus exciting the jealousy of hia 1 
ftithfiil partisans. General Nugent, an Irishman by birth, I 
.At that time serving in the Austrian army, had been ap- I 
pointed Commander-in-chief. Nugent encouraged Medid I 
in a belief, too welcome to his parsimonious spirit, that the I 
_ destiny of Naples hung solely on that of Prance, and that I 
a large army was therefore a useless burden to the State ; , 
and though the contingent of 25,000 men promised to 
\ Auetria in case of need, obliged the Neapolitan Govem- 
ment to maintain an armed force, Medici contrived to9 
diminish the expense of its maintenance, by lowering the I 
pay of the soldiers, and by stinting them in all that added 1 
to their comforts or luxuries; whence arose complaints and.l 



An apparently trivial change, in the year 1817, WBA^l 
fall of imptirtant reaulta. The King had hitherto beaftj 
Btyled Ferdinand it. of Naples and lu, of S\ii\\^, ttssa^ 
mnking a disthtction between tUe U-io conwAtvh*, ■ ■ " ' 



acknowledged one sovereign, but claimed separate govwn- 
ments. This year the King assumed the title of Fer- 
dinand X., King of the Two Sicilies, as decreed at the 
Congress of Vienna : hia eldest son was at the same time 
created Doko of Calabria. With the view of undermining 
the separate Sicilian Constitntion of 1812, to whieh he 
had unwillingly pven his consent, Ferdinand inetitnteds 
new council, for the administration of the communes, cwa- 
po^d partly of Sicilians, partly of Neapolitans, under the 
control of the ministers ; he likewise re-organized the 
Cabinet and Council of State ; providing that the Govern- 
ment was to reside alternately at Naples and at Palermo. 
The Duie of Calabria -was sent as Viceroy into Sicily; 
and cajolery, falsehood, and cunning were employed to 
soften the impending blow. Thus the taxes voted by the 
Parliament in 1815 were confirmed, and a deolaratioQ 
made, that without the vote of this body no farther tas 
would bo imposed upon the Sicilians ; but tho Parliamenti 
was not again convoked, the liberty of the press was re- ' 
strained, and the people felt they had no seaurity for thai 
freedom which remained to them, and that they would Booai 
be forced to resign their separate administration, and boj 
merged in the centralized government at Naples. 

As years passed on, Ferdinand began to be haunted 
with the tear of death. Anxious to make hia peace witlt 
Heaven and Home, he concluded a concordat with the! 
Pope in 1818, by the terms of which treaty, the episoopall 
sees, which had been reduced to forty-three by the Frenohl 
kings, were increased to a hundred and ninety, and ooin-'| 
pensation was made for the Church property which hadj 
been sold during the latu reigns, while that which had no&> 
yet been sold, was given back. As many of the monas-.l 
tcrics as was possiblo were realoTei", fee *i\oKcV-wiaa ^;^4l 
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allowed to innke new acquisitioiiB ; the sovereign reaigned 
power of dispoBing of Churcli property ; ecclesias- 
tical tribiinala were reinstutcd, and an appeal to Rome 
permitted ; while bishops were empowered to stop the 
publication of any book they judged contrary to the doc- 
trines of the Church. 

In April 1816, Ferdinand's granddaughter, the Princess 
Caroline Ferdinands, daughter of the Duie of Calabria, 
was imited in marriage to the Duto de Berri, son of 
Charles x. of Prance. Two years later, Francis, Emperor 
of Anstria, yisitcd Naples ; he was accompanied by Prince 
Mettemich and other high personages. King Ferdinand 
celebrated this visit by lavishiog titles and pensions on 
his favourites, and the dj-nnstio league or close intima<^ 
between Hapehurgs and Bourbons was strengthened, to 
the great peril of the rights and liberty of Europeao 
nations. 

Aboat this time a panic was created by the King refus- 
ing payment to a State creditor, who had suppUed provi- 
Bions to King Joachim's army, on the pretext that " the 
object of this ontlay had been to sustain an unjust war, to 
prevent the return of the lawful sovereign, and to maintain 
the military occupation." Sneh a precedent threatened 
numbers with ruin, for the question now arose, what would 
next he the fate of those who had supported the late 
Government by their advice and arms? The want of 
confidence thus created, was not confined to the mercantile 
houses of Naples. 

In a spirit of potty vengeance, Ferdinand showed his 
hatred towards everything connected with the French 
kings, refusing to travel by the best road in the kingdom 
becaoso made by them, and stopping the ftxcwit-vm. aJ. 
Pompeii, becauso it had been their ta.'JOMt\\«i -siotV. ■'S.iflnxs.% 
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fashions, and colours were altered if they recalled the past, 
and yet the praises of those who had served under Joseph 
or Joachim were ever on the lips of the King and of 
his ministers. This falsehood failed to deceive, or only 
served to make the people aware, that while the natiffli 
belonged to the now era which had dawned on civiliaation 
with the commencement of the French Revolution, their 
Government belonged to an age long past. The disoon- 
tent was growing everywhere, especially in the army, 
where the system of recruiting was the same, escept in 
name, with the conscription (the most unpopular measure 
under the French kings) ; but tfl this was now added pro- 
longation of the time of service, and the introduction of 
flogging. Secret societies were increasing throughout the 
kingdom, and thus, in spite of a well-filled exchequer, ; 
a mild government compared with that of ITSS, another 
revolution was rapidly approaching, whose real origin wm 
the absence of all guarantee or security for the observance 
of the laws, as well as of confidence in the sovereign, 
whoso former atrocities and frauds had not been forgotten. 
In 1820, the Spanish liberals rose against their ting, 
Ferdinand vii,, obliging him to swear to the Conetita- 
tion of the Cortes ; and this spark lighted the Same which 
found fresh fuel wherever the treachery of princes, and the 
advanced ideas of the people, had weakened the hands of 
Government. The greatest escitement prevailed among 
the Carbonari of Naples. The German troops had just 
left the kingdom by the adiice of the parsimoniona Finance 
Minister, Medici. The King was more afraid of Austria 
than of his own people, and dared not grant the Conatitn- 
tion, which could alone have satiHfied them ; but he hoped 
to silenee them by increasing the Council called the Court 
of Chancery; the measure provei i\na'iii<it'4Ac\, W 



July the flret step towards a revolution was made by two 
^officers, Morelli and Silvatij who, with a hundred and 
'tvent; non-comiiiisGioned officers and privates, deserted 
^from their regimunt at Nola, and accompanied by a priest 

Kimed Menichiai and Beveral Carbonari, took the road to 
vellino. At every place they entered, they raised the 
Wy " For God, the King, and th* Constitution 1 " Their 
animbers swelled ag they proceeded, and accounts of the 
ilbnnidahle aspect this insurreation was assuming, reached 
ifte ears of the King and his miuisterii at Naples. Geue- 
ial Nugent proposed to send General WiUiam Pepe to the 
iKbellionE province, but though occupying a high position, 
KPepe was not only a Jluratist, but suspected by the 
KOovemmcnt as a liberal. His departure was therefore 
■topped ; and General Garrascosa, who, though likewise a 
MuratJst, was a staunch supporter of moimrchy, was sent 
in bis stead. Li euten ant-colon e^I De Concili, who was 
command of the troops at Avcllino, joined the in- 
'gentB, and before Carraacosa could reach the province, 
Uie garrison of the castle, the militia, and others were 
buteuing in all directions to Montefort«, where they 
irere encamped. Though troops were sent to repress the 
Ineiurection, want of union and hansony between tho 
command prevented all combined action, and 
nieantime General William Fepc had secretly quitted 
Naples for Monteforte, where De Concili willingly yielded 
to him the chief command of the insurgent forces, 
character of the movement could hardly be termed re- 
bellious : it was more a nation demanding the restitution 
of rights of which it had been rubbed. A deputation of 
Carbonari, and among them men of high birth and sta- 
tion, presented themselves in tke palsicc, di^\u3.'a.^n% ^al 
with the minister; wbeie t\ie^)\s\^ii4 
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of abrnptneas, tati in a peremptory tone, desired tint tlie 
King should immediately proclaim a constitution. Tlie 
foUnwing edict accoidinglj appeared : — " To the nation of 
the Two Sicilita. The universal desire manifested by the 
people of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies in favour of a 
constitutional government has induced as to give onr full 
conflenl and promise, and to publish the basis of a consti- 
tution irithin eight days' time. Until the publication ttf 
the constitution the existiug laws shall remain in force," 

&C. '■ FEHDtSAND." 

The edict was sent to the camp of Ferdinand at Monte- 
forte, and the King, under the pretext that his age and 
infirmities incapacitated him from the cares of govern- 
ment, resigned the royal aathority to his son, the Duke of 
Calabria, who, at least in cunning and unblushing false- 
hood, equalled, if he could not surpass, his father. f!am- 
raoning a council of ministers in all haste, he published a 
fiecond decree, promising that the constitution should be 
the same as that of Spain. The people, however, dedared 
so important adocument muxt receive the signature of the 
King ; and, as soon as this demand was complied with, 
the city was filled with rejoicings, and all doubt and fear 
seemed to have vanished. 

On the 9th July, General William Pepe led the army, 
the militia, and the Carbonari, in procession through the 
streets of Naples, passing beneath the balconies of the 
palace, where the royal family appeared decorated with the 
badge of the Carbonari — red, black, and blue ribbons, 
arranged as a star by the hands of the Duchess of Cala- 
bria herself. The Viceroy afterwards received General 
Pepe and conducted him to the King, who lay stretched 
an a bed, feigning illness. Pepa knelt down and kiaacd 
ils hand, wbilo Ferdinand spoke as loWoMft ■. " 'iwsBaA, 
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you have rendered me and the natioD a great serTice, for 
Whicli I figain and again tliank joTi and your followers. Vb 
flie power confided to jou to complete the work you liavi 
"" " ' iceable a manner, that it does honour to 

Sie Neapolitans. I would have granted the Constitution 
earlier, had ita utility and the general desire heen soonei 
Wtplained to me. I now thank God for having preserred 
ice in my old age to enable uie to confer so great a boon | 

1 my kbgdom." 

On the 13th Ju]y, Ferdinand, the minister)^ and high I 
;perHonages of the court, mot in the royal chapel in the | 
.presence of the people. The King ascended the steps of I 
the altar, and laying hia hand an the Bible, pronounce 

words in a firm and loud voice ; " I, Ferdinand of 
Jlvurbon, by the grace of God, and by the constitution of 
itbe Neapolitan monarchy, king under the name of Ferdi- 
(und I,, sovereign of the kingdom of the Two Sii 
■wear in the name of God and upon the Holy Evangelists, 
tiiBt I will defond and presorvo " . . . . Here fol- 
lowed the basis of the Constitution, and he then added, 

If I should in any way act contrary to my oath, or con- 
^ry to any article contained therein, may I cease to ba 
obeyed, and may every act contrary to the same be con- i 
ndered null and void. May God aid and protect me as I 
ilhos act, and if I act otherwise, may He demand an ac- 
ooont from me." 

The form of the oath had been written, but, after read- 
ing it, the Kiog raised his face towards heaven, and fising 
his eyes on the cross, added these words : — " Omnipotent 
God, who with tiiine infinite power canst read the soul of 
'man and the future, do thou, tf I epeak falsely, or intend 
to break my oath, in this moment d«tct \.\wi ^k«ia'" 
^y vcDgeaoce on my head." 
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The object of the revolation had been thug accompKBhed, 
and the new form of goTernment appeared secure. The 
establishment of a free prosa waa at first followed by abuses, 
but these hdoq diHappcarcd, and the public papers became 
the vehicle for the diffusion of enlightened views and 
opinionfl. The triumph of General William Pepe and of 
the Carbonari (of which he, along with many ofEcera of 
the army, was a member) seemed complete, and the 
numbers of the society daily increased. This soon, how- 
ever, began to be a serioaa inconvenience, by affecting the 
discipline of the army ^ for, as the loaders in these secret 
meetings were often inferior officers or privates in the 
army, it was difBcuIt to maintain due subordination. A 
desire to reward those who had taken part in the revolation 
of Montoforte by steps of promotion, litewisc excited dis- 
content and jealousy, which did not cease even when 
those who had been promoted resigned their advantages, 
and retired to their former subordinate position. 

Another revolution was meanwhile brewing in Sicily, 
where the Spanish constitution established in Naples was 
far from welcome, and where the people loudly demanded 
the separate constitution granted them by Ferdinand, 
tlirough English mediation, in 1812. This was followed 
by a cry for independence ; while another party of Sicilian 
nobles, just arrived from Naples, advocated the constitudon 
of Spain. Tumults and an insurrection in Pilurmo forced 
the Neapolitan governor, General Naselli, into ignoniiniooa 
flight ; and the Neapolitans, as eager to repress Stoilim 
ideas of constitutional government as to enforce their own, 
hastened the preparations for an army to be sent to quell 
the revolt in Sicily. Meanwhile a Provisional Junta had 
baen established at Falcrmo, and envoys were despatched 
tn Naples to doiunnd a acpivra.^ co^a\;\*.ut\Qii imici "&« 



Nine hing. Evasive answers were returned, and finally, 
Ferdinand resolved on sending an effective force to Sicily, 
under the command of General Florestano Pepe (the 
brother of General William Pepe, and a man of humane 
and honourable character). He was ordered to inflict 
enmmary chastisement on the insurgents ; hut his conduct 
of this enterprise did not satisfy the Neapolitans, for, after 
vanquishing the Sicilians in several encounters, he hoped 
-try spare further bloodshed by waiting patiently for the 
voluntary surrender of Palermo ; and when this did not 
take place, he concluded a treaty of peace, by the terms 
of which a general assembly of the communes within the 
island was to he summoned to decide by a majority of votes, 
on the union or the separation of the Two Sicilies. 

The King had opened the Neapolitan Parliament is 
October, upon which oocaaion the Viceroy read, from a 
paper he took from his father'^ band, the limits of their 
lowers, and For(Hnand's resolution to maintain the righls 
of the Constitution; he further espressed the gratitude ot 
the Royal Family to General William Pepe, who resigned 
the command of the army, which had been conferred on 
him during the period of the disturbance ; but even this 
temporary promotion above his seniors in the service had 
created great jealousy. The Parliament commenced busi- 
ness by restoring the ancient and claasical names to the 
provinccB, and, with an almost childish love of novelty, 
combined with a hatred of all that was associated with 
paat tyranny and misgovemment, they resolved to change 
the whole social machine. The audience in the gallery 
gradually established their right to express approbation 
or disapprobation of their proceedings, and those errors 
ensued which must always occur in the probfttioua.t^ Kta'^ 
of a people unaccuslomed to Be\?-go^"RTnu\c^\\:,'iIo^JB^a-"i™•^ 
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them open to much unfair criticiEm. The police, tliat 
influential wheel in the State machinery of Naples, waa at 
this time under the direction of a man named Borrelli, 
who, foreseeing that the present state of affaire might not 
be of long continuance, determined to ingratiate himself 
with the Royal Family and with the Ministry, by con- 
stantly inventing plots, which he took the merit of having 
discovered and crushed. 

The news of the treaty between General FloreBbino 
Pepe and the Sicilians caused such au excitement in 
Naples, that the King was obliged lo recutl him, and 
General Colletta was sent in his place, who himself ac- 
knowledges, in hiR account of this period, that he did not, 
by his conduct, contradict the reputation for eeverity 
whioh preceded him. An Austrian force threatened to 
move on Sicily, and thus the Sicilians were silenced ; but 
the jearning after independence and liberty, with the 
hatred of race toward their Neapolitan brethren, was 
strengthened by cruelty and injustice, and can never be 
extinguished until circumstances oblige both to unite m 
resistance to the common tyrant. 

A severe retribution now awaited Naples. Rosus, 
Austria, and Prussia, had already expressed their disap- 
probation of the new Government, and it was soon evident 
that this league of princes, supported by large armies, had 
resolved that the people of small though independent king- 
doms shall uot presume to regulate their own internal 
affairs, without the permission of the despotic masters of 
Europe. Where the strong combine, it is seldoui to pro- 
tect, but generally to oppress the weai ; and those who 
niight interfere to save, a.s rarely meddle in such cases, 
except on the stronger side. The Bourbons of Frooee 
could have little »ymp&l'i\y will' cov\s<\\.MVwv.a.\ftaadoui, and 
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England was prudently silent, ■while Spain, Sivitzerknd, 1 
tbe Low Countries, and Sweden, who reeogniBed the Nea- I 
politau Constitution, could hariUy be depeudec 
Btruggle for independence should prove imminent. The 
bostile kings met at Troppau, hut ihe open manifestation 
of their hostility was suspended by motives of policy. 
Itusm proposed to send an a,rmy to the aid of Austria in 
Italy, but Pmssia, though likewise preparing for war, 
objected to an inroad of Cossaclis, who must have passed 
through her territory. These large armaments at length 
roused the jealousy of France and England. The liberals 
throughout Europe had applauded the Neapolitan Kevoln- 
tion, and two Englishmen of distinction now proposed to 
raise four regimcntB of volunteers, while wealthy mercan- 
tile houses both in London and Paris were ready to grant 
loans to the esehequer in Naples. France offered her 
mediation with the Great Powers, but the Neapolitans 
refused her good oifices, and proceeded with their reforms. 
Ae these reforms wore based on the Constitution of Spain, 
tiiey were secretly unpalatable to the King, who just then 
received letters from Troppau, graciously inviting him to 
join the Congress at Laybach, that, in common with the 
£aropean potentates, he might assist in the settlement of 
the affairs of his own kingdom. 

When this ne^^sagc was laid Itefore the Parliament such 
an uproar followed, with cries of, "The Constitution of 
Spain, or Death I " that no discussion could take place that 
day, The city was equally agitated with the news, and 
the Btreelfi of Naples were soon crowded with armed people 

Lfrom the proi-inces. The following day the ijuestion was 
debated in Parliament, and it was decided that the Con- 
Btitution should be maintained, but that Fct^\ia.viA *V.«sa!.4 
be aJJowed to depart for Laybuc^i. 1\ve '^va^^Vft^. "QK> '^-'^^^ 
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in taking advantage of this unwise permiffiion, hut when 
on board sliip, repented his apHunincea that he only went 
to Laybaeh to intercede for peace, and hoped to return to 
enjoy the affection of hia subjects. 

The Ecvolutioii in Naples had nffeeted other parts of 
Italy. Eome and several of the petty States hoped to 
breat the yoke of ages, but were insufficient of theniaelveB 
for the t«ak, while their tyrants were supported hy Austrian 
armies, ready at any moment tfl hafiten to their wd. The 
Constitutionalists of Naples had not yet learned the lesson 
that the only safety for any single State in the Peninsula, 
lies in the maintenance of the same principles and practice 
throughout Italy. Thc-y hoped to stand alone, and eager 
to avoid the character of propagandists, they refused all 
assistance to their Itahan brethren. Piedmont indeed 
made an attempt to rise against her despotic sovereign in 
the name of constitutional liberty; she had been encouraged 
by the support of Charles Albert, Prince of Carignano, 
and heir-presumptive to the throne ; but the Prince doubted 
IJic maturity of the scheme, and at the last moment with- 
drew his countenance, when the whole fell to the ground, 
leaving no trace, but in the numerous exiles, who wandered 
into Spain, England, and the United States, and in exe- 
cutions, and the prison of Spielberg, where Gonfalonier!, 
Silvio Pellico, and many bearing great and honoured 
names, were destined to suffer years of martyrdom. 

On the 9th February, the Viceroy received letters from 
the King, advising his son, the Parliament, and people, to 
submit quietly to the fate which was impending over them, 
At the reiiuest of Ferdinand himself, an Austrian army, 
witli a Russian army in reserve, was approaching Naples, 
tojirotect the King againat his own subjects, and enforco 
obodhuce to the decrees o£ tW Congress, Biit though 
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outwitted by Bourbon cunning, and tlrefttened by two 
foreign armieB, though hopelesB of aasiatance from abroad, 
and as yet unprepared to resist so foitnidable an invasion, 
the Parliament and people did not despair, but resolved to 
fight rather than yield. lie who from his seat in Parliu- 
meiit most boldly protested against this violence, was 
Baron Poerio, who had already, in 17D9, suffered impri- 
BOninent ia the dungeons of Eavignana. He maintained 
that the concessions made by the King in July, had been 
voluntary; that while on board Fhip, before his departure 
for Laybaeh, he had repeated his promises, and that he 
had never complained of the force said to have been em- 
ployed towards him. Poerio further denounced the ille- 
gality of foreign intervention as dangerous to the Uberty 
of Europe, and gave his vote in favour of war. Gieneral 
Williara Pepe took the commaod of the militia, with the 
addition of seven thousand troops. Carrascosa assumed 
that of the army, and Colletta succeeded to the head of the 
War Department in the Cabinet. Unhappily for Naples, 
jealousies already subsisted between these three generals ; 
nud Colletta, who had known Pepe from a youth, and was 
his senior in the .^rvice, oould not forgive bis having been 
promoted above himself, after the revolution of July. 

Before relating the events of this disastrous campaign, 
and tho termination of so many sanguine hopes and wishes, 
it ia sa well to glance over the labours of the ministers and 
Parliament during the past eight mouths, in order to do 
justice to their endeavours, and sufficiently to appreciate 

Ith« oalamity which befel the nation in the loss of a liberty 
which promised, when ripened by time and experience, to 
have been productive of so much good. The Minister of 
Jusiioe, Count Bicciardi, waa the same "sVu "wA &»'«&- 
piisbed binwell by his abililiea du.rvn« tVe ■[e\^ft "A i'MK^ 
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and Joachim. He proposed that that part of 
tion should be refonned wliich gave the Council 
the power of appointing the magistrates, and suggested 
that this function should belong to the minister. Such 
was the confidence placed in his rectitude, that this mea- 
sure, though advantageous to himself, produced neither 
suspicion nor envy. He further moved for the trial by 
jury in criminal cases, and that the law should favour the 
accused. Many regulations were made for the improve- 
ment of the army ; the home manufactures for arms, cloth- 
ing, and ammunition were encouraged, and new laws 
instituted for the military schools, with new rules for pro- 
motion and pensions, while favouritism ceased, and merit 
received its juat reward. Reforms, and an increase in the 
navy, were recommended to the att-ention of Parliament 
by the Chevalier de Thoniasis, iMinister of Marine. The 
feudal system in Sicily was abolished, by a decree of Par- j 
liament, and the administration of the communes and pro- 
vinces was regulated anew, and confided to the munioipal 
officers. Reforms in the finances were postprmed to more 
peaceful times, which unfortunately were not so near as 
was then hoped. 

Now that war had been declared, every effort was made 
by the Parliament to meet its exigencies, and none were 
more indefatigable in this work than Baron Poerio. Bnt 
the Viceroy was still in Naples ; and while affecting to 
support the Neapolitan G-ovemment in its present form, 
and issuing his commands to the army, as if he too disap- 
proved of foreign intervention, he was really playing Ihe 
people false, and expecting the return of the King. His 
treachery was unconsoioualy abetted by the lukewarm aJd 
sent by the JVIinister of War, CollcU&, ta his rival, General 
Pepo; while Pepe, ill-provideA ■Vfii\i Vtoo^, a.'ai Via twi 
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militia unprepared to meet the encounter of disciplined 
forces, was eager to figlit, sanguine and hot-headed, though 
a true patriot, and too generous to suspect, even now, the 
double-dealing of those in ponrer. Fort^-three thousaod 
Germuns were assembled oa the frontiers, while Ferdinand 
remained at Florence under German protection, waiting fur 
German arms to restore Wm to the throne he should have 
juBtlj forfeited. On the 7th March, the battle of Kieti 
took place, between Pepe and hia volunteers and the weU- 
disciplined numbers of the Austrian army. The young 
and inexperienced militia fought well during six hours 
against an army in every way their superior, and several 
times drove them back, until, finally, a superb re^ment of 
Hungarian cavalry dashed in amongst them, when they 
gave way, and the panic and flight soon became general. 
Pepe in vain endeavoured to rally the fugitives, and 
accordingly retreated to Aqnila,fi-om whence he wrote his 
despatches, and on tlie 15th Maroh reached Naples. He 
had here an interview with Ccilletta, who transmitted to 
him the order of the Viceroy to reorganize a corps-d'armee ; 
bnt he concealed from him the fact of the Piedmontose 
revolution, news of which had just reached Naples. This 
might have raised tie hopes of the Neapolitans, had they 
not been completely disheartened by the recent disaster at 
Bieti, and by the rapid advance of German troops into the 
kingdom. The Parliament drew up a submissive addioss 
to the King, which was sent to Ferdinand, accompanied 
by a letter from the Viceroy. The army had dispersed or 
had returned to their allegiance to the King, the fortresses 
bad been surrendered into Austrian keeping, and the 
leaders of the revolution demanded their passports for 
America or Spain, Whilst want of havmovi's vvit.VL'i t\»s.fe., 
snd the universal panic, facilil'itei \fea uoiiiip.'sA 'wa '^'^ 
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OennaDB, the Aa;'lrian general and Ferdinand, alariiieil \>y 
the outbreak ia Piedmont, were eager to accelerate the 
termination of affairs at Naples. Neither threats nor forea 
were spared, and the number of Neapolitans who wished 
to maintain the struggle, and felt aahamed of the moral 
cowardice displayed, was soon reduced to a few. Baron 
Poerio collected twenty-sic of the membera of the Parlia- 
ment, which appeared to have me]t«d away, and drew up 
the foUowJag resolution or protest, against the violation 
of the most sacred rigbta of a nation by the hands of 
foreigners : — 

" After the publication of the social compact of the 7th 
July 1820, in virtue of which his Majesty was pleaded to 
consent to the eKiating Comttitution, the King through hit 
august son, convoked the electoral colleges. Nominated 
by them, we received our writs according to the form pre- 
scribed by the same mouEtrch. We have exercised onr 
iiiuctions conformably with our powers, and with the oaths 
tendered by the King and by ourselve.q. But the pre- 
sence of a foreign army in the kingdom obliges us to bub- 
pend our functions, and principally, because, according to 
the information received from his Royal Hlghnesfl, the 
late disasters which have befallen our army render the 
removal of the Parliament impossible, as in any other 
place, being without the concurrence of the executive 
^lower, it could not work canstituttonally. While annoonc- 
iig this unhappy circumstance, we protest against the vio- 
lation of the nation's rights ; we wish to preserve these 
rights and those of the King unimpaired ; wo invoke the 
wisdom of his Boyal Highness and of his august father, 
and we commit the cause of the throne and of our national 
iodependeDoe into the hands of God, who rules the de»- 
tiaiea of kings and of the people." 



After this protest, the parliamentary documents were.j 
iveyed into a place of Bitfety, the deputies dividedj andf I 
the hall was closed. On the 23d March 1821, the Aua-T 
trians marohed into Naples. The King still remained ait^f 
Florence, and having digmissed the lute Cabinet, couaulte 
with the Prince of Canosa, whom he had again received inlci-<| 
favour, on the treatment of his subjects. The sovereignwl 
at Laybaeh advised elemenoy, but they might as goou have: f 
expected abstinence on the part of a hyieua to whom they- ] 
had delivered its prey hound hand and foot. Canosa w 
digpleiised at the mention of mercy, and the King thirsted 1 
for vengeance. A list of offences was made out against all. f 
ooncemed in rebellion from 1793 to that hour, 
one who had manifested opposition to an absolute form of 
govemraeut, was doomed for death, prison, or exile. The 
Ibnu of a trial wag to be set aside as too slow ; s 
place the accused was to be acquitted or condemned at the 
arbitrament of the judge, appointed by the King. All tlie 
teriDB of past treaties with subjects were to be eoQsiderad | 
void, and all previous acta of pardon (o be annulled. But ' 
before these resotutiona eouid be carried into effect, afresh 
revolution had broken out in Sicily, conducted by the late 
Conmuuider of the troops there, General Rossaroll. The 
fear of failure and its con sequence s, however, prevented a 
general rising, and Kossarollnas obliged to make his eseapa i 
into SpUn, from whence he passed into England, and after* ' 
wards joined the Greeks in their struggle against the Turks. 1 
He died at j^gioa, leaving three young sons, who had oa | 
eooner arrived at years of manhood, than they made a 
Ather attempt for the liberation of their native land. 

By a proclamation of thePolico, Generals William Pepe 

ftnd RosHaJoll were condemned to & 4ea1.\\iTwai^Y\'^'^Bspi 

-^ud aaoaiMd. A largo reword ^m oSei^^ lin ijaa (m^^wx^ 
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of the leaders at Monteforte, and Juntas of Scrutiny yt 
formed to examine into tiie actions and lives of every 
official in the Stat«. Not a day paetsed without the sound 
of the bell tolling for an execution ; and the arrival of the 
Prince of Canosa in Naples was announced by a gentle- 
man belonging to the Carbonari being led on an ass through 
the streets and publicly scourged with a whip made of 
ropes and nails. Such brutality disgusted even the foreign 
soldiery, who, when it was repeated, refused to be pre- 
sent. Courts-martial carried on the work of blood in the 
provinces. The provinces of Avellino and Apulia were 
most severely dealt with, while in the Abruzzi and the 
Terra di Lavoro the German commandora imprisoned §o 
many of the inhabitants t!iat a special magistrate was ap- 
pointed to try them. For some time only persona of in- 
significant name and sta,tion were arrested, but Canora 
now wrote to Ferdinand he could punish without incurring 
any risk, to which the King replied, " Punish." Generals 
Colletta, Pedrinelli, Colonna, Arcovito, and other officers of 
rank, with many deputies, and among them IJaron Poerio, 
were seiKed and soon afterwards sent to Avistrian prisonB. 
Spies swarmed everywhere, which led to assassination, 
in order to get rid of thsra. War was declared against 
hooks, such as the CatechiBm, The Christian PoctrinoH, 
The Social Duties, Voltaire, Bousseau, and Montesquieu, 
which were burnt in a pul)lic square, by the band of the > 
executioner, while so heavy a duty was laid on all foreign i 
books that the booksellers suffered ; and some time later, 
when Medioi was Finance Minister, they appealed to him ' 
for a mitigation of this law, he replied, that the object of ■ 
this tax was not financial, but to keep the people ignonnt, ' 
<ia(/t/ja£tZiofrremonstrancoonlyeODvinccd him of its utility. I 
la the midst of the general tertoT,\\vc^\"i^"mB&iv 
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magnificent entry into Naples, where he received flattering 
uddreesee from the magistrates and professors of the Uni- 
vereitj, who dreaded the forfeiture of their office or perhnpa 
of their property and lives. Immediately upon his return 
Ferdinand confided the care of public instruction to the 
Jeauits, and bestowed gifts on monasteries and on the 
religious orders. All who expressed latitudinarian opi- 
nions, were deprived of their employments, while those who 
were strict in their observance of the rites of the Chureh 
were sure of power and office. On the 30th May, the 
King issued a, pardon for all, except the soldiers and Car- 
bonari who had been engaged in the revolution at Monte- 
forte. Those excluded were seized in one day, and what 
was called the trial of Monteforte commenced. Some 
petty attemplB at insurrection and conspiracy followed ia 
Sicily and throughout the Neapolitan kingdom. Thus, in 
the year 1822, eight hundred persons perished in these 
attempts, or by the hand of the executioner. An eruption 
of Vesuvius in October added to the general calamities, 
and frequent earthquakes in Calabria and Sicily swallowed 
np many of the inhabitouts. 

While surrounded by misery, the King and his family 
passed their time in amusements, celebrating birthdays and 
other fStes, and receiving visits from foreign princes. The 
King of Prussia, the Duke of Lueca, the Duchess of Par- ■ 
ma, widow of Bonaparte, all graced the Neapolitan Court' 
with their presence. Ferdinand lavished titles and wealth 
on the Austrian officers iu the kingdom, and created the 
Prince of Canosa a privy councillor with extended powers. 
The former minister, De' Medici, had always been hostile 
to (Janosa, and was therefore out of favour, but financial 
I embarrassment obliged the King Vq tecivW \i\ta, 
k he eottld only obtain the loan \ie lei^vtfti, ' 
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Canosa ; a,a Beltoh Roth^i^hild, the friend of Medici, reAiBe J 
all assistance until the former Minister of Eiuance was re- 
instated, and tbe favourite disL-arded, Canoaa retired ta 
Pisa, where lie contracted a lew marriagCj and ended kis 
days in Genoa, despised and shunned even by formal; 
fiiends and acquaintance. 

De' Medici was inclined to adopt a, milder course tfaaa 
Ilia predecessor ; but he soon perceived that to do so would 
be to forfeit ail hope of regaining the confidence of the 
King. Many more persons were therefore deprived rf 
their employment, were exUed, or condemned to horrible 
dunge<ms in the penal islands off Sicily and Naples.' 
Morelli and Silvati, who had commenced the revolution of 
1820, fell into the hands of the police, and underwent 
their trial with the rest of Montefortc, Thirty were con- 
demned to die ; but, at the instance of a lady intimate 
with the King's wife, and engaged to marry one of the 
prisoners, a reprieve was granted to all hut Morelli and 
Silvati. Ferdinand's clemency permitted the survivors tft, 
linger out the remainder of their days in chains in th^ 
rock dungeons of San Stefano and Fantclleria, while nonir- 
bers fled the country or were proscribed. 

The King now proclaimed his intention of ruling Sicily. 
by a separate adniinistration from that of Naples. A more, 
liberal form of government was introduced, though always 
under the control of tlie King, and of a council chosen by, 
himself. But, hs some may be reminded of similar oon-v 
cessions recently granted by Francis Joseph to Hungary^ 
it may be as well to give the decree in the words oopicd 
from the historian CoUetta ;' — 

That the Two Sicilies be governed separately, under tha 
empire of one king ; that they shall have their » 
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BB, finances, espenditure, crimiual and civil judicature 
and offices ; and that tLe citizens of one State Hhall not 
hold office in the other, (This Beparation, by fomenting 
the unhappy discord between the two people, entailed 
vitade on both in times of peace, and weatness and dii 
asters in war.) 

That the ting should conduct the affairs of the kingdi 
in a Council of State, composed of at least tweWe meni' 
bers, six of them councillors and six ministera. 

That the laws or decrees, and ordinances io matters of 
government, should be discussed in an assembly coiapoaed 
of at least thirty councillors for the State of Naples and 
eighteen for that of Sicily, under the name of Consulte, 
to be conyoied separately in Naples and Palermo. 

That the goTcrmnent tases stall be distributed in eveiy 
province for every year, by a provincial council, whioKi 
ehall have the power of proposing any amendment 
the atlministration of the public institutions or in thosej 
for charity. 

That the communes shall administer their own affairs 
on a more liberal footing than before, by ordinani 
dictated by the king, after cons\dting with the Council of 
State. 

The members of the above mentioned bodies, namely, 

I the ministers, council of state, cmmoil of the consulte, and 

I the provincial councils, to be alt chosen by the king, and 

removable at his pleasure. The discussion to be ordered 

by the king ; the vote of each body deliberative, the royal 

Kill free, and the ministers responsible to the king. 

In 1822, Ferdinand was onuc more invited to meet 
I oongresB of the reprcsentativca of foreign sovereigns ii 
Verona, where the auibof^dors of Russia, Prussia, Austrittl! 
France, and Eugkad, with Kiitg "FeiAVwafti ot'&a.^'i'i, 
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in judgment on the fato of all the people in Europe. H«lf 
the result of the conference was mode known by s pub- 
lished circular in 1823. The Secret Articles, from which 
Kngland withdrew her name, were only learned subse- 
ijuently by a copy, alleged to ha^e been taken in 1848 
from the original documents found in the Arehivea of 
I'aris, and since published, without meeting with any oon- 
tradiction. in America, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, 
and Piedmont, They may serve as a warning to all 
nations to beware of the danger accruing to the liberty 
of the people in meetings of sOTCreigns and of their repre- 
sentatives, especially when not responsible for their acts to 
a Parliament, 

Secret Articles of the Treaty of Verona, in addition lo 
the Treaty of Vienna, 1822. 

The undersigned, specially authorized to make some 
additions to the Treaty of the Holy Alliance, having ex- 
changed their powers, agree to what follows : — 

Art. 1. The high contracting parties, convinced that 
the system of representative government is equally incon- 
sistent with monarchical principles, as is the doctrine of 
popular sovereignty with that of Divine right, pledge 
themselves mutually to each other, in the moat solemn 
manner, to exert all their efforts to annihilate representa- 
tive government in all countries of Europe in which it 
may exist, and to prevent its introduction in states where 
it is now unknown. 

Art. 2. As it cannot be doubted that the liberty of the 
press constitutes the most powerful of the means employed 
by the pretended defenders of the rights of nations against 
the rights of princes, the liigh contracting parties recipro- 
calJj- plodgo their faith to ado^t aX\ mii'iiBMm^ ijtQijer for 
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its BuppreBaion, not only in their own dominions, 
throughout the rest of Europe. 

Art. 3. Convinced that the principles of religion con- 
tribute most powerfully to ma,intain nations in that state of 
passive ohedience which they owe to their princes, the 
ligh contracting parties declare that it ia their intention 
to enstain in their respective dominions such measures 
the clergy may adopt for the strengthening of their 
interests, iutimately associated as these are with the 
authority of princes. The high contracting powers offer, 
addition, their common thanks to the Pope for all 
that he has already done for them, and sohcit his con- 
tinued co-operation with their views for the subjugation 
[toumission) of nations. 

Art. 4. The high contracting parties, in confiding to 
France tlie charge of bringing them (viz., the nations) to 
order, engage to assist her in the undertaking, after the 
mode which appears least calculated to compromise them 
■with their own people, and with the people of France. In 
consequence, they bind themselves to furnish a subsidy 
from their respective empires, to the amount of 20,000,000 
francs. The same to dat^from the signature of this treaty 
nntil the close of the war. 

Art. 5. In the view of establishing throughout the 
Peninsula (of Spain and Portugal) the order of things 
which existed prior to the revolution of Cadiz, and also to 
secure the full execution of the articles of this treaty, the 
high contracting parties exchange with each other their 
feitb, that, until the accomplishment of the objectii now 
expressed, and setting aside all other purposes of utility, 
and all other measures thereafter to be taken, they will, 
with the shortest possible delay, address instructions to all 
the couBtitated authorities witHn l\i<iii o"«ii ■sVaXRft^M&.xa 
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all their agents in foreign countries, bo that a perfect con- 
vexity may be established, for forwarding the accomplish- 
ment of the views set forth in this treaty. 

Art. G. This treaty shall be renewed, with such changes 
as altering circumstances may necessitate, either in a future 
congress or at the court of some one of the contracting 

Art. 7. The present treaty shall be ratified, and the tat 

lication exchanged at FariR, within the delay of six months. 

Done at Verona, 22d November 1822. 

Signed for Austria, Mbttkrnioh, 

France, CuATEAnBRiAnn. 
Prussia, Ebnbtel. 
Kossia, Ness&lbode. 

After Ihe return of Ferdinand to Naples, the exeaatioM 
which had been suspended during his absence were re- 
newed. But several deaths of distinguished persons oc- 
curring in 1824 again reminded the King that liia 
was fast approaching. Agitated with fearn for the future, 
lie now thought to atone for his crimes towards his subjects 
by redoubling his efforts to complete a church he had made 
a vow to Heaven to build while in Sicily. Towards Christ- 
mas he became imweU, and was unable to resume his 
favourite amusements of the theatre and the chase, 
the 3d January 1S25, after his game and prayers, he re- 
tired tiO sleep : he was in the habit of calling a servant 
about eight in the morning, but on the morning of the 
4th, the clock struck and no sound followed; they waited 
patiently; those on guard in the nest room declaring that 
they had heard the King cough twice at sis that morning ; 
time passed ; they li.stened at the door, but heard nothing; 
t/io aCiendants and physicians, "w^ioNtetQ "^sA-flii.* cuatomary 
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in that court) always present at the waking of the King, 
consulted together, and determined, as it was ten o'clock, 
to enter, though unsummoned. At every step their fears 
increased ; the counterpane and sheets were tossed about, 
and the body of the King was so entangled in them that 
his struggle had evidently been long; one sheet was 
twisted round his head and under his pillow ; his legs and 
arms were contorted ; the mouth open, as if to call for aid 
or catch the breath of life, the face livid and black, and 
the eyes wide open, and with a terrible expression. The 
news spread in the palace ; the family hastened to the 
room; other physicians were called in, and no farther 
doubt nor hope remained ; he had died of apoplesly, as 
was ascertained on opening the body. 

Thus died Ferdinand, at seventy- six years of age, after 
a reign of sixty-five years. His death was proclaimed by 
the same edict which published the accession of his son 
Francis. It was at first supposed to be a stratagem of 
the police to discover the state of public feeling; but 
when the news was confirmed, some kissed the ground 
beneath the placard, and thanked Qod for the death of 
Ferdinand, as a termination of the general misery. All 
who thus expressed their joy were immediately arrested 
and punished, and the new king was proclaimed. 
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CHAPTER VII 
BEIGN OF FRANCIS 1. 



FKAHCI9 I. succeeded to the throne of the Two Sicilies 
ou the 4th January 1S25, and some few of the liberala in 
Naples cherished the deLusive hope, that freedom nught 
yet be bestowed by a prince who had betrayed them 
aud their cause, before he inherited his father's crown. 
Others, less sanguine, feitred that a time of still greater 
suffering was at hand, and the lines of a young poet, pre- 
dicting future woes to Naples, circulated among the people 
by means of the Capuchin friars, who, subsisting npon 
charity, and iu constant communication with, the lower 
orders, were able to carry them clandestinely from house 
to house, "^ The new king, feeble in character, yet fond of 
power, surpassed his father in the cruelty and cunning of 
his disposition, and while maintaining the Minister Medid 
near his person, he broke his onu promises, and thoBe of 
Ferdinand, by continuing to withhold the ConEititution. 
The Emperor of Austria, eager to retain the influenoo with 

J Hiie UiirvaiUml SlQTtdu <U Pliriilteilro leupirill. m-IS.IS 



the Bon he had exercised over the father, iuviteJ Fi-anoig 1 
to meet him at Milan ; and the King of Naples accord- | 
ingly, accompanied hy hia queen, joined the Emperor i 
Lomhardy towards the middle of May. In the conferences 
between the sovereigns, it was agreed to reduce the Aus- 
trian forces in the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to 35.000 
men, who were to continue there until May 1826, unless 
disturhanoes, or the incompetency of the Neapolitan army, 1 
should oblige Francis to request the prolongation of their I 
stay until March 1827. The royal travellers returned to J 
Naples in July. 

The King's attention was first called to the Btate of the 
finances, which were heavily hurdcned by the maintenance 
of foreign troops. The revenue derived from Sicily, in i 
1825, had fallen short of the expenditure of that year ; 
to remedy this deficiency, Frajicis added to the tases, while 
economizing in various branches of the adnunistration. | 
Btill further to increase the income, he laid claim to the | 
property of the Knights of Jerusalem, who, when expelled 
from Malta, had established their seat of government first 
at Messina, and afterwards at Oatania. They had e 
been deprived of all their benefices except in Bohemia, the 
States of the Church, and the kingdom of the Sicilies; and 
this year they were informed by Francis, that as, by the 
consent of almost all the sovereigns of Europe, they had I 
lost the dominion of the island of Malta, he now decreed | 
&B,t the Order should consider itself extinct ; and had, in J 
hia Conncil of State, commanded the sequestration of suoh 1 
of their benefices as became vacant, and that they should 
Abstain from creating any new knights without the royal 
permission, nor transfer benefices, without acquainting the 
King, The knighla, after refaaing to BJitai«v)\t.4'jft *i«s 
legality of th'iB decree, demamled a reW%e m\)ftft'Vo\!.<\'t>*ySk 
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StatDS, which waa granted, and they aocordiBgly remoted 
to Rome in 1884.' 

Towards the end of 1825, a few of the most violent and 
obscure of the Carbonari of Naples formed themselves into 
a secret society, by the name of the Widte Pilgrims, and 
eorresponded with other societies in Syracuse and Catsi 
whore the feeling of irritation against the GoTerument pre- 
vailed even more strongly than on the Continent. 
Sicilians had been deprived of most of their constitutiomil 
rights ever since the failure of the revolution of 1820, and 
their Neapolitan fellow- subjects had conspired with the 
King to destroy every vestige of self-government within 
the island, and to centralize the whole government m 
Naples. The claim of Naples had been supported by the 
Divine right of kings, which had been confirmed in the 
Treaty of Vienna in 1815, and by the democratic Con- 
stitution of Naples in 1S20. The political intrigaes of . 
the Society of the White Pilgrims having been detected 
by the police, some of their number were tried and con- 
demned by a military commission, early in 1826. But 
these attempts against the Government were not sufScientlj 
formidable to prevent the reduction of the Austrian con- 
tingent, and fourteen hundred of them left the kingdom in 
the spring. 

The King, anxious to comply with the wishes of Austrii, 
urged his ministers to use every effort to restore order in 
the kingdom, by the suppression of the liberal paity, and the 
harsh and oppressive measures of the late reign contJniMd 
unabated under the present, while the persecution even 
became more systematic and savage. In September 182t), 
the public functionaries were enjoined " to favour in everj 
way the Ji-ienda of Ifte Ifironp. and o/ (fte altar ; to o 




on war to the death against all avIio, during the past 
situdes of the kingdom, had, liy deed or word, rebelled 
against the absolute goTcrnment of the King ;" and thofle 
officials who ventured to transgress these orders, were 
threatened with "destitution, and to be themselves perse- 
cutedas the enemies of Ike King."' Corruption meantime 
pervaded every branch of the administration, and even 
spread to the higher classes of society. The Minister De' 
Medici, the Queen's ladies of the bedohamher, and a 
certain VigUa, groom of the chambers to King Francis, 
carried on a sale of public offices ; Viglia, a man of low 
extraction, and so ignorant that he could neither read nor 
write, amassed great wealth by these means, and he even 
sold the office of Minister of Finance for a sum amounting 
to nearly thirty thousand ducats. 

The following year, Nicolo Intonti, Minister of Police, 
ordered a list of suspected persons to he mado in every 
province ; but as the number on the list exceeded a 
hnndred thousand, he abstained from further proceedings ; 
only issuing a royal edjct, commanding the gendarmes to 
consider themselves as sentinels to watch, and give notice, 
and that their indictment of any person whatsoever, should 
be accepted and jmphcitly beheved in a court of justice.' 
In February 1827, the Austrian troops wholly evacuated 
the kingdom ; but instead of being sent back to Austria, or 
dispersed throughout the Austrian dominions in Italy, they 
vere detained on the Une of tke Fo, ready to return to 
Naples, if requested by the King. The espcnso of their 
maintenance had reached seventy-four millions of ducats ; 
and Francis, by a decree in the ensuing May, ordered an 
increase of the ta;:es to supply the deficiency caused by 
this heavy drain upon the exchequer; he, at the same 
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time, incurred fresh expenses by tie erection of a palace 
for the use of the government offieere, and by contimung 
the road to Calabria; but these, as wqU as atbor public 
fl-orks, had at least the merit of utility. 

The change of ministers in France,' which occurred in 
1828, once more roused the hopes of the liberal party 
in the Two Sicilies, as well as in the rest of Europe. 
Though the Society of the Carbonari had been auppresBed, 
many of the former members still continued to spread their 
opinions, and a few daring spirits in Naples and the neigh- 
bouring provinces of Salerno and Avellino, formed the 
nucleus of a conspiracy t-o raise a cry for the French 
Constitution ; the leaders were three brothers of the I 
of CapezKoli, landed proprietors at Monte Forte, and at 
Bosco, a village in the district of Vallo in the Principato 
Citra. They had fought on the liberal side in 1820, and 
had been hunted by the agents of Government for mi 
years, but escaping pursuit amidst the mountains, they 
had gained many followers, from a love of adventure, as 
well as Irom the vulgar admiration for the marvellous. Li 
IS27, their courage and good fortune again saved them 
from the soldiers and gendarmes, but this attempt at 
surrection failed, because the people, though exasperated 
by persecution and oppressive taxes, placed no confidence 
in such leaders. In 1828, however, De Luca, a patriodc 
curate in the village of Bosco, preached from the pul{nt 
against the perjury, treachery, and bad faith of those in 
power; and at the conclusion of his sermon asked how 

1 In tbs iJlumn of lBi7, the eonHmtlva mlnlBWre nf Chorlia X. m&dg ■ ! 

urging Itie Duke dI OrieinB to basd ttia dLium. Tbe mlDlnen nen obl](a< 
Ttaifn, uid 1q Juinu; IS^S, s nuw cnlilnit woa funnod. irhlch gun m tl 



'■long the country was to be disgraced by the presence 
of a foreign soldiery, or the people's patience to be 
abtiEed, since they could (were they ea disposed) regain 
their lost liberties. The flame of rchelUon was quickly 
kindled, and broke out first at Salerno. The Capezaoli 
headed the revolt, and went about proclaiming the Con- 
stitution. The insurgents surprised the little fort of 
Palmiero, and burnt and pillaged the only town which 
resisted their progress. This fijst deed of violence ap- 
peared to have satisfied the vengeance of the people, for 
their leaders had neither the poorer to control them, iior 
the skill to keep their ardour ahve. The King, though 
assured that the worst was over, sent Del Carretto, the 
' inspector-general of the gendarmeH, to the spot with a 
' eonsiderable detachment of his troops, and orders to use 
(be utmost rigour in putting down the rebellion. Del 
Carretto had begun life as a liberal, and in 1820 had been 
the head of the staff, and one of the most ardent supporters 
of General William Pepe, in what he himself then termed 
"the best of causes;" this same man, cow eager to pro- 
[atiate the Oovernment, exaggerated the dangers of revo- 
lution, and prepared to crush the insurrection with all the 
Apparatus of war. He was accompanied by sis thousand 
ifoldiers and a train of artillery, with which he advanced' 1 
Bgsinst the little town of Ijosco. At the sight of the royal 1 
teoops, the people believed they were betrayed, and fled. 
,BoBCD was deserted at bis approach, but planting his 
Artillery against the place, Bel Carretto shortly levelled it 
with the ground. Men, women, and children, the innocent 
with the guilty, were thus left, destitute and liomeleaa 
while the conqueror raised a column on the spot, li 
memorate his deed. Many persons were seised and e*flTT_ 
c-ntcd, and Del Currclto, aasurmg tfi ot Ywioxi Vqi -^ts^^- 
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yield themselves prisoners, three hundred Burrendered, and 
were rewarded by chains. Twenty-two (among whom were 
De Luca, and other priests) were first put to the tortore 
and then executed at Salerno, and their heads stuck ap 
on the high road. Fifteen were sent to the galleys for 
life, forty-throc: condemned to minor punishments, and 
others exiled. Many women were tortured, aud amoii| 
them, the wife of one of the leaders who had escaped. 
The proviuce was placed under martial law. Eighty-fiTe 
persons meantime were arrested in Naples and its nei^- 
bourhood, and reserved for trial until the beginning of the 
following year, when a council instituted for the ezamini- 
tion of political offences, condemned seven to death, and 
thirty-nine to lesser punishments ; while, as a reward foi 
his conduct in this affair, Del Carretto was created a mar- 
quis, and raised te the rank of field-marshal. Meanwhile, 
Nicoolo de Matteis, iutendeute of Gosenza, a former pn[nl 
of Canosa, was guilty of still greater cruelty and oppre§- 
sion, until the people over whom he ruled became so 
exasperated, that the Crovcrnment was obliged to summon 
him to Naples to answer for hia oonduoi. During hia 
trial, tiie cKhihition of hia tortured victims struck all with 
horror ; but fortunately for him, before his aenl«nco had 
been pronounced, tho death of Francis occurred, and 
under the succeeding reign he was allowed to escape the 
punishment due to his crimes. 

In 1823, the King of the Two Sicilies accompanied hia 
third daughter, Maria Christina, to Madrid, where she w»s 
united in uiarriage with Ferdinand vii. of Spain, During 
his absence, his eldest son, Ferdinand,' remained Regent. 
The young prince inherited the love of power, which had 
been the ruling passion of hia grandmother, CaroliitPtf 
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I Austria, united with the parBimonj of his grandfather, 
I Ferdinand I. De' Medici and Vigha were absent, as they 
[ had followed Francis to Spain, and the ministers loft m 
Naples were therefore made to csporience the self-will of 
their future sovereign, who, in after timea, vindictively 
remembered the passive reaistanee now offered him by 
Amati, Minister of the Interior. The people, however, 
augnred well of a prince who turned hia back on hk 
father's hated favourites, as well as ou the rapacious inini- 
stere who were shamelessly robbing the State. Though 
without a Bpark of patriotism, Ferdinand posseased the 
pride often allied with meanness, and resenting the dicta- 
tion from the Court of Vienna, so long submitted to by 
hie father and grandfather, he vras desirous of farming u 
national army : for the first time, tharofore, after the lapse 
of many years, the Neapolitan army, which had been de- 
graded and neglected by their sovereigns, found sympathy J 
and had their hopes and ambition awakened by the heit I 
to the throne. The return of the Court from Madrid was i 
soon followed by the death of the Minister Medici. The 
coat of this journey is stated at 692,705 duoats, which 
added to the already embarrassed state of the exchequer. 

In July of the year 1330, a. revolution placed Louia 
Philippe, Duke of Orleans, on tte throne of France. 
had for some time past, in coDJunction with Francis, fourth 1 
Doke of Modena, been tampering with the liberal party in 
Italy ; both dukes aiming at a crown, through the agency 
of men whose hopes they flattered to betray. No sooner 
had Louin Philippe, by unespeoted good fortune, reaohed 
the height at which ho aspired, than he perceived that 
his best interest was to make friends with the reigning 
dynasties; and Francis of Modena, finding himsolf aban- 
doned by tko King of the FreiicVi, V 
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trust once more to the protection of Auatria. Whether'' 
actuated bj some latent feeling of remorse, or perceiving 
in the means which had raised him to a throne and dis- 
placed his cousin Charles x., that there is danger to royalty 
in too long a resistance to the wilt of the peoplCj Loais 
Philippe proposed to address a memorial to his brother-in- 
law, Francis of Naples, urging on him the necessity of 
yielding his subjecta a Constitution liko that of France, 
Ho was anxiouia to seek the best advice in an affair of so 
much delicacy, and therefore consulted one well acquainted 
with the Neapolitan Court and king, General William Pepe. 
Though BtiU an exile in Paris, the general had not been 
favoured by any direct communication from Louis Philippe, 
when Duke of Orleans, and during the intrigues carried on 
with the liberal party in Italy; he was therefore now, for 
the first time, summoned to his presence. The memorial 
was drawn up and sent; but Francis, reposing in the 
luxuries of a Court which rivalled that of the regency and 
Louis XV. of France, only replied, " that the danger waa^ 
not BO near." HLi short reign, and longer career of vicO' 
and tyranny, was, however, near its close, and a few months j 
later, when on his deathbed, he is said to have anticipated | 
the evils impending over his raoc. A hypocrite towards! 
his own subjects, and untouched by pity or remorse where , 
the sufferings of others were concerned, he yet died of grief I 
and indignation at the success of the revolution in France, J 
which had raised the hopes of the liberals throughooti 
Europe. Ho left the aristocracy immersed in pleasurel 
and vice; the people sunk in ignorance and superstition;-! 
and taught by the example of their rulers contempt for law, 
they were governed by the scaffold, by torture, by the polic« 
and Swiss soldiers ; while the kingdom itself y/ee n ' 
ri) the condition of a viceroyaVtj nX Sxs\xv!.. 
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Thb accession of Ferdinand n, waa hailed by the people 
s ft joyful event ; for in every new king they hoped for 
Bn amelioratioo of their unhappy condition ; and theii 
hopes appeared confinued by Lis determination to take 
the reins of governmeut into his own hands, and no longer 
lo allow the ministers to be mnHters. Though despising 
ihc refinements as wcU as loxnries of life, Ferdinand 
was able attimeR, and where be pleased, to assume a royal 
condeecen^on and affability 'nhicb readily imposed on 
men who love the atmosphere of a court ; while his 
profound ignorance and superstition, which he shared 
with the lowent chiss of Napl«s, aasJEted to make him 
equally popular with the Lozsaroni. From infancy be 
had been taught to priie moaoy for its own sake, and 
the love of wealth, with the loTe of power, had become 
hia niliDg passions. A chavacltt smcV 
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likely to allow interforonce, evca when offered a3 advice; 
and when Louie Philippe repeated to him the ooonsel 
which had been rejected by Francis, he replied in ft stiS 
more haughty tone ; " The Bourbons are too ancieot ■ 
race to consent to innovations." 

The accession of Louts Philippe had drawn the familj 
connexion between France, Spain, and Naples even closer 
than before, as Marie Amelie, Queen of the French, ww 
aunt to both Christina of Spain and Ferdinand of Nap 
But the harmony between the Spanish and NoapoUtan 
courts was for a time interrupted, when, on the birth of u 
daughter, the King of Spain revoked the Salic law in her 
favour, depriving his brother, Don Carlos, ua well i " 
dinand of Naple^f, and all collateral male-heirs of the House 
of Bourbon, of the hope of succession they had hitherto 
enjoyed, where the direct line was only represented by » 
female. 

Ferdinand's first act was the publication of a general 
amnesty, which excited a transport of joy and hope 
throughout the nation. Many of those who had been dis- 
missed the army after 1821, now returned, and among 
them General Carlo Filangieri, the son of the philosopher, 
and whose exploits in war have been already freqoenlly 
mentioned, but who, a few years later, proved liimseb' 
no unworthy servant of his new master. The King was 
now able to gratity the desire he had most at heart, and 
form an army wholly subservient to his will, and which 
should only exist through him and for him. That of 
Murat had been totally disbanded after the Revolution 
of 1820, and the small body of native troops reniain- 
ing had been rendered subordinate to those of Austria 
and Switzerland in the service of the King of Nuplaa. 
As a preliminary step, iWrelott, YwSvo'wA ttAtii.'^'S^iA 
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to remedy tie exhaueted state of the exchequer by taxing 
the iocomcs of all the gflrernmetit officiala on a gra 
scale, those paying most who received the largest salarios ; 
a measure leas unjust than it at first appears, as 
cornea of the Ministers of the Crown were exorbitant, 
compared with those of lower o-fficials. BesideB this, the 
King reduced the privy purse, by resigning three hundred J 
and sixty thousand ducats of his annual income, 
without any personal sacrifice, as the sum had been se^M 
aside for the royal charities, which were now accordingly 1 
restricted ; while, by an order of the Minister of the Tni 1 
terior, gratuitous means of instruction, at the disposal of ^ 
the mimicipalities, were bestowed on indigent students, 
whose education had been hitherto defrayed by the royal 
pTirse.' Numerous offices, which in the preceding reign 
had been given to the favourites of the sovereign and of 
the ministers, were abolished by Ferdinand ; while 
established a tribunal for the examination of disputed 
points of law, and for purposes of justice. This last 
measure greatly increased his popularity, and confirmed J 
the hopes of the people, which had been raised by thosft 1 
features in the character of their new sovereign, which J 
promised a dificrent career Irom that of his father, a 
ms by his youth, and by the favourable commencement dt] 
bis reign. 

To enhance this popularity, and at the same time make 
the contrast more striking between himself and his pre- 
decessors, Ferdinand made two journeys into the provinces, 
during which he avoided all unnecessary cEpense, and ■ 
arrived at the various resting-places on his route withoula 
Bending any previous intimation, but lodging where 1 

I d'llilla. Bua Stiirin d'ltolio, W\l-UiWJ, ft-ulNa' 
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could best be received, not even despising the bumble ac- 
commodation of the mendicant friars. This first tour onij 
occupied six days, in which he was lavish of promises to 
the people, and he returned to Naples with no fewer than 
six thousand petitions. Not a few of these represented 
the oppressive conduct of the Intendente Sant' Angelo; 
while seated beside the King, he was ubused by the people 
following the carriage, who heaped opprobrious terms on 
their tyrant; and Ferdinand, therefore, resolved to bring 
the offender to justice, summoned him to Naples to Bland 
his trial for mis-government. 

Some alarm was created in Naples, early in 1831, hj 
revolutionary movements in Modena and the States of tho 
Church. Francis, Duke of Modona, who had lately con- 
spired with Louis Philippe and the liberal party in Italy, 
was, as has been already Rtated, the son of an Austrian 
arehduie, who had married the daughter and heiress of the 
last of the House of Este, and he had been always 
notorious for his oppressive government, even among the 
despots of Italy. He had had an able coadjutor in 
Canosa, who, when banished from Naples, and befora 
taking up his final residence in Genoa, had found a B&fe 
refuge in Modena. Tho secret encouragement whiol 
the Duke's ambition had tempted him to give the liberals, 
the success of the tate revolution in Franco, and the 
desertion of their cause by Louis Philippe, succeeded by 
that of the Duke himself, had at once decoyed and goaded 
on his unhappy subjects to a revolt, in which they were 
seconded by the inhabitants of the States of Rome. The 
whole peninsula would probably have followed the example, 
had not the armies of Austria, and the interference of 
France, with that of the oUvct ^tentales of Europe, 
crashed the rebellion in ita coimne-acemcii*., wiiXis.^'Cat 
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Duke and Pope at liberty to wreak their vengeance on 
their unhappy subjects. 

The Neapolitan liberals, encouraged by Ferdinand's 
apparent desire to meet their wishes, had, in the com- 
mencement of his reign, estabhshed a central committee 
in Naples, composed of deputies from the committees 
already instituted in the provinces. They had asked, and 
even hoped to obtain, fi'om a, Bourbon king, a representa- 
liTe government; tmd now when the ministers (whose 
ijibsolutist principles were undoubted) were alarmed by 
Uta present aspect of affairs, the popular measures begun 
by Ferdinand, appeared certain of fulfilment. Intonti, 
Minister of Police, aware how much he was detested by 
the people for his conduct during the reign of Francis, 
and feeling his person hardly safe, made advances to the 
^beral party, and advised Ferdinand to increase the 
jowere of the Council of State,* to convoke an assembly 
'«t notables, to reorganize the administrative system in 
itlie provinces, and to form a national gaard ; and he even 
-seeretly promoted some trifting insurrections, to terrify 
>ldm into compliance. The writs for the members of Par- 
ilutinent had been issued, the commanders of the national 
'Smu'd appointed, and both depaties and officers chosen 
'ttom those who had filled the same situations in 1S20, 
'Arhen a courier arrived from Prince Mettemich to inform 
Ferdinand of the entrance of Austrian troops into the 
■Soman States, and ur^ng him not to yield. The King, 
jWho bad BO lately commended the wit^lom of his minis- 
'tBT, no sooner perceived that the revolt in Italy was 
.iikely to be effectually crushed, than he altered bis 
Ibme towards Intonti, who now found he had been too 
lltasty in his liberal a 



to rid himself of the miniatera of Frauci; 
any pretest to effect this object. General Filnngiori, who 
had asaisted in the plots of Intonti to intimidate the King, 
betrayed the conspiracy t« Ferdinand, and assured him 
the Minister of Police had himself intended te roTolution-. 
ize Naples.' On the following night, gendarmes euf- 
rounded the house where Intonti resided ; his papers were 
seized, and he himself hurried into a carriage, and eBcortod 
to the frontiers. The news of his fall were received with 
unbounded joy by the people, whose exultation was, how- 
ever, soon checked, when they learned that Del CarretM 
(a name held in as much abhorrence as that of Intonti) 
had been appointed in his stead. The King next dis- 
missed Amati in disgrace for the part he had taken 
against him when Regent, while he gave Viglia penmsaon 
to retire upon a large fortune, and finally turned out all 
the old ministers, and formed u cabinet composed of mett 
subservient to his will. His subjects, however, who only 
saw in this measure the removal of unpopular mlers,' 
applauded their sovereign, • 

Fresh disturbances, meanwhile, in Sicily, during th& 
aatumn of 1831, showed that the spirit of discontent then 
was unallayed, though the general amnesty of Ferdintuul,' 
in the beginning of his reign, had included a pardon toe 
several Sioiliaus languishing in prison for political oSenaes 
of a recent date. Eleven persona now perished on th« 
scaffold, and many more were condemned to minor poniali^ 
ments. The total disregard of the Constitution of 181S 
(which had been made a condition by Lord Castlereagh is 
1816, and promised by Ferdinand i.), was enou^ ttf 
rouse the spirit of a people more tolerant of oppresuoa 
than the Sicilians; but the accession of Ferdin and | 
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' who WUB bora id Sicily, which lie left when a child of ten ' 

years of age, who apoke their dialect, and hoaated of hting 
a Sicilian, had naturally awakened a hope that he would 
act in a manner more conformable with the laws of the 
country than his predecessora. In his Srst proclaniatLon 
he had acknowledged their wrongs, and decLired his re- 
solution " to heal the wounds of Sicily, injlicted hy hi» 
father and grandfather." He removed an impopular I 
lord-lieutenant, and caused him to be tried fur treaaoii, J 
sending his own brother, Leopold Count of Syracuse, in I 
his place. The appointment of one of the royal family | 
restored a court at Palermo. It appeared to secure the 1 
Sicilians from bureancratie or Neapolitan domination ; 
&Dd the Govommeat wa^ for a time made purely SicUiaii. 
But, hoicever popular this measure, it could not efiaae 
tho recollection, that while Sicily was without a national 

I Parliament and Constitution, there was no guarantee ta^ 
secure liberty or a just administration of the laws ; and ■ 
the open violation of all morals on the part of the i 
gOTcmoT, soon converted the loyalty of the people ,i 
diaguBt. 

Meantime the Neapolitan liberals, indignant at their 
latfi bitter disappointment, end at their King submitting to ' 
the dictation of Mettemich, were revolving an Italian I 
revolatios, which should insure representative goTenunenta ' 
in each separate state of the peninsula, and unite all in 
one National Confederation. Por this purpo.'M they de- 
spatched one of their party, Francesco Paolo Ruggiero, to 
establish two lines of communication on either side of the 
Apennines, while Naples was to keep up the correspond- i 
euce at sea, by Malta and Marseilles. Unfortunately fvt I 
Italian liberty, the several States of the peninsula had I 
been hitherto kept apart by mutuaWa.l'ctiaKtti^eA'iMs 
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bnt their sufferings in a comnioii cause were now grada- 
ally lending to a spirit of nationality, and the people 
began to perceive that they, like their princeH, n 
seek for strength in comhinatioa ; tlie conviction was &Bt 
forcing ibaelf on their minds, that unity and brotherhood, 
extending wherever the ItaUan language is spoken, 
the only means by which they can hope to succeed, or 
drive out the foreign power who has spread his roots in 
Italy, who supports her petty tyrants, and saps the 
Murces of that freedom which is the birthright of the 
Innd. These ideas first emanated from some of the most 
enlightened of the Carbonari ; but ideas are of slow 
growth in the masH of the peoplcj and they only now gave 
a promise of fruit, when petty rivalries and antipathias 
were beginning to be forgotten in the universal misery. 

Among the most earnest and conscientious, but at the 
same time unhappy efforts produced by the spirit of the 
age, were those of an asBociation which sprung i^ in 
Piedmont in 1831 under the name of Young Italy. 
chief leader was Joseph Mazzini, a Genoese, who had tliat 
year sent up an address to the King of Sardinia to tiK 
same effect as those already presented to the King of the 
Two Sicilies, praying for a constitutional statute. For 
this act he was forced into exile, and he then first laid 
tiie scheme for a onion of all Italy under a republican 
form of government. In his work entitled RoydlUj and 
Jiepublicanism in Italy, he writes thus — " A republic may 
be a good or a bad thing according to time and place; 
gOTemmentfl cannot be improvised; they must spring 
from the very heart of the people, from the history, tJie 
education, the social re -organization, the habits and ten- 
deocies of the country." AttiibatiagtUe failures of former 
revoiatioaa to the faults of l\\evc \e5iieta,\ve i'iOia.tea feois. 
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it would be unfair to estimate the Italian people by the 
jiroofa given in theit previous attempta to obtain freedom : 
that they had been called upon to fight by an ariatocraoy 
or by tings, and had experienced the cowardice of the 
former, the disloyalty of the latter ; that it was therefore 1 
folly to espect they would give their substance, labours, 
and life, for them ; but once let them be called upon t 
fight for their own liberty, and to feel that success must 
depend on their own ana, and tliey would give a noble 
example of strength and heroism. 

The end proposed by the society of Young Italy, was I 
to regenerate the political condition of the country ; their 1 
means, the union of the federalists throughout the peninsula 
and the adjacent islands ; and the measure for its atl 
ment, a general revolution. None were admitted into the 
society who had passed the age of forty, or who hod been 
stained by crime. The founders commenced their work 
by publishing a newspaper, entitled La Oiuvine Italia, 
containing a series of articles on politics, moraJs, and 
literature, all tending to promote a democratic government, i 
The scheme met with little eBCOuragement from the liberah^il 
of Naples, who ridiculed it as Utopian; but as Maxzim.-I 
BSBored them that the idea would work marvels in Upper J 
Mid Central It«ly, they agreed, while rejecting it funda- 
mentally, to accept it as a subsidiary means. 

The struggle, which was even then approaching, was I 
one of no ordinary nature ; and the powers opposed to one ] 
ftnother were as unequal in strength as differing in kind. ' 
On one side, the Italian people, divided in their interests, 1 
and only recently united in a common cause, by a common | 
BoSering, but with the mutual wounds inflicted during I 
juany centuries hardly yet healed; disoT(p.miai tVLO\isa».4i 
without oae natural head, and their 8e\t-'\TvstAulifti Vii\«« 
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having (bosidea tlie foe) to eontend agiunst ignorance, 
credulity, fanaticism, and even philanthropy; while their 
sole trnat lay in their righteous cause, and in the seiiBe 
and geniuB of the people they had to guide : on the other, 
one of the greatest powers of Europe, supported in 
her claims to dominion over half the peninsula, and to 
aupreniBcy over the whole, hj Russia, Prussia, France, 
and even England ; with an organized Bystem of govern' 
inent, police, and an army of foreignera, under the direc- 
tion of the most skilful diplomatist of the age, who had 
maintained the policy of Austria by spreading the family 
connexions in all the reigning families of Italy, offering 
Austrian protection to all her rulers, supporting priestly 
domination, spreading superstition, and fomenting dissen- 
sions among the people. 

Sardinia alone, among the dynasties, was true to Italy, 
because adverse to Austria, and it was therefore all im- 
portant for her to secure the alliance of Naples. It 
appeared, therefore, tc promise well for the cause of omon 
and nationality, when, in 1832, Ferdinand (haying attained 
his twenty-second year) visited Piedmont in the strictest 
incognito, and was there married to Maria Christina, tie 
youngest daughter of the late king, Victor Emm&nuel i. 
The King of Naples, in the Court of Turin, found himself 
surrounded by ail that was congenial to hin nature ; and 
amidst military and ecclesiastical institutions, both of 
which were all -influential in Piedmont, he Icamt a neff 
lesson of power. From the period that Piedmont first 
became a kingdom (1720) the Government had been > 
pure despotism, supported by a haughty aristocracy and 
army; while the Ghuroh, and more especially the Jeemta, 
enjoyed great wealth and influence. After the interval of 
the French Revolution, tW ii\)aQ\\!Wi "fWHtx ^S. 'iWras!^ 
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Sardinia had been restored, and was only inteirupte^lj 
by the short-lived revolution of 1820, in wliich CliarleB* ff 
Albert, beir-preEumptive to the throne, was supposed taf 
have been implicated. The Coiirt of Vienna, desi 
OKtending the power of Austria, by family tiea, in Sapfj 
dinia, as she had already done in Tuscany,' Modena,* andfl 
Paima,* endeavoured to prove the guilt of the young prinoe^ j 
to cause the Saiie htw to he revoked, and thus smooth th^.l 
way to the succession of Francis Duke of Modcna, the si 
of an Austrian archduke, and husband of a SardinisBf 
princess. The prudence of Charles -Albert defeated Iba I 
schemes of Metternioh, and he succeeded to the throne of | 

Cario Felice. The ambition of liis house, 
eincere attachment to bia country, and big resentment atf 
&e inaolts and injuries be continued to receive fromi 
AuHtris, alike moved him to regard that power a 
bitterest enemy of himself, bis dynasty, and Italy ; and 
while his early education amidst the struggles for liberty 

France, combined with his native sagacity, enabled 
him wisely to discern that while promoting the interests ot J 
the people he governed, he promoted bis own, hia heredi> I 
ftiry attachment to the principloBof a pure monarchy, thoT 
ftar of Austrian encroachment, and the strength ot the 
^C&tbolic or retrogradist party within his kingdom, had led 

during the first years of his reign, to continue ii 
'path of arbitrary and oppressive nde trod by his prede- 

The disappointed hopes of the liberals had caused i 
■outbreaks, which he had mercilessly repressed, and this op--^ 
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position to hia goyernment had finally assumed a defimte 
form in the society of Yoang Italy. While Europe, there- 
fore, joined Naples in auguring well from the early reforms 
of Ferdinand, his future rivnl, Charlea- Albert, was mling 
his people with the iron rod of despotism ; and the mar- 
I'iage of Ferdinandj though for the time drawing the 
alliance closer between Naples and Sardinia, was onfor- 
tunate for the Neapolitans, since the young princess, only 
twenty years of age, though blessed with a singularly 
amiable disposition, had been educated in an atmosphere 
of bigotry and superstition : herself under the guidance of 
Jesuits, she exerted her influence over the King to increase 
the power of the priesthood; and Ferdinand proved his 
attachment to the army and the Church, by commanding 
military honours to be paid to saints, and by creating the 
warrior St. Ignatius Loyola a field -marshal, while con- 
ferring ou hi 111 pay conformable with his rank, AD 
branches of education in Naples wore now confided to tlie 
Jesuits, who had returned by a Concordat between the 
Pope and the preceding sovereign, and they rapidly in- 
creased in wealth and influence ; while the office of mimBter 
of the interior was bestowed on Sant' Angelo, who, though 
under trial for his conduct when Intendente of a pTovince, 
had contrived to gain the goodwill of the Jesuits, ud 
was restored to the royal favour at the intercession of ihe 
Queen. 

The severities practised by the police under the super- 
intendence of Del Carretto, with the unceasing desire for 
a constitution, were, however, circumstances ill calculated 
to allay the spirit of insurrection, ever ready to break forth 
in Naples. A conspiracy, called that of II Monaco, from 
the friar who was its chief leader, was closely followed, in 
IsaS, by one in the army itfte'\!, rf a m.0Tft isSktomi^iW- 



Icter. The plot was conducted by two brothers, the sous 
f that same EossaroU who had been the last to maintain 
use of the Sicilian Constitution in 1821. Thej had 
einaincd in Greece after the death of their father, and, 
fowa to manhood, had joined in the mar of freedom, but 
ner returned to Naples, than they entered into thia 
Onapiracy, in which they proposed to kill the King and 
rootaim his brother, Prince Charles of Capua, on condi- 
on of his accepting the Constitution of France. The 
tnspiracy was defeated, and the leaders condemned to 
lit received a pardon on the scaffold. Their lives 
are spared to be consumed during fifteen years in irons 
t a Neapolitan dungeon ; while this act of clemency on 
e part of the biug obtained for him the name of a second 
itus.' Tho central committee had received timely iufor- 
Ition of the discovery of this conepiracy by the Austrian 
(oveminent, who had denounced its authors ; but as not 
i of the sixty thousand conspirators turned traitor, 
UiBtria could only give up the names of those few who 
I carried on the correspondence, RIany arrests were 
de in the Abruzzi and elsewhere ; some persons were 
Kecuted, and others banished ; and at that very time, 
men of honour and virtue were subjected to impri- 
niment oresile, Niccolo deMatteis, the former In tendente 
F Cosenza, who had been arrested during the reign of 
Wncis, and was still undergoing his trial on the accession 
t Ferdinand, was restored to liberty, and richly compen- 
ted for his late sufferings. 
[■Several attempts at revolution by Young Italy were 
2 this year and the following in Piedmont ; and the 
■fugees gathering in large numbers in Switzerland, and 
I ike borders of Italy, the King of the Two Sicilies 
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joined Austria, Prussia, and Russia, iu a protest against & 
hoepitAlity wliich threatened the permanence of the Italian 
ftovemments. The Swisa endeavoured to defend the right 
of asyJnm, but found it vain for a small though brave nation 
t« disobey the mmidate of the great powers of Europe; 
the principal exiles were tJierefore obliged to seek shelter 
in England. 

Meantime the diKgraoefal ooaduot of Leopold Count ol 
Syracuse, during his administration of Sicily, having almost 
caused a revolt in the iala-nd, the King found it necessary 
in 1835 to recall him. Fearing test the Sicilian nobles should 
agMn attempt to revive the original Constitution of 1812, 
Ferdinand appointed a minister to communicate personally 
with himself, and sent the Prince of Campofranoo to sac- 
eeed his brother as lieutenant in the island. From tiiat 
time forth the King treated Sicily as a rebellious province, 
and hoped to strengthen his own power by iusisting on ab- 
solute uniformity of government in Sicily and Naples; 
thus reducing the whole kingdom to a state of bondage. 

On the Itith Jauuary 1836, Maria Christina gave biftb 
to a prince, who was christened Francis.' But the joy o" 
the King and people was Boon converted into mouming by 
the death of the young Queen, on the Slat of that same 
month. She had been adored by the people, who osUed 
her " The Saint,'' and who, after her death, ahowed tha 
affection with which they cherished her memory, by their 
attachment to her son. While united to her, Ferdinand 
appeared to have emancipated himself from the trammels 
of the Court of Vienna, and the death of Maria Christina 
was therefore a fortunate event for Austria. 

After an interval of five months the King made a toar 
through Italy, visiting every Court except that of Turin, 
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and readied Vienna just at a time vihon the relations be- 
tween the Emperor and the King of Sardinia were least 
amicable. From Vienna he proceeded to Paris, and thenoi 
returned to NapleSj where the Cholera Morbus, which had 
first appeared in Italy in October 1835, was raging with 
great violence. The Neapolitans, as well as the people in 
otherpartfi of continentiil Europe, attributed the disease to 
poison, and, to tranquillize their fears, Ferdinand visiteji 
all parts of the city in person, entering the bakers' shopSI 
and tasting the bread. 

About this time, the secret marriage of I'rince Charles 
of Capua with an Irish lady, without the consent of thft 
Sovereign, induced the King to banish his brother trOBi 
Naples. The following year, Ferdinand concluded his owii , 
miptiats with Maria Theresa, daughter of the ArchdukW' 
Charles of Austria, an event which was doubly displeasingi 
to his people, from the apparent want of respect to tha 
memory of the late Queen, for whom the Neapolitans had 
Boareely yet ceased to mourn, as well as from drawing thd 
Alliance closer with the Court of Vienna. 

Sicily had long been preparing for revolt when the via-' 
tation of the cholera, which had returned to Italy in August ! 
1837, was accompanied with the old tale of poison. Thei 
name of Ferdinand and the Neapolitans were alike de- 
tested as the authors of all thciir sufferings. They 
groaning imder the weight of tasea far beyond the limits 
of the Bum which Ferdinand i. had promised never should 
be exceeded without the consent of a Sicilian Parliament, 
and, to crown their grievances, Ferdinand n. had torn up 
the decree containing the lost terms of the agreement with 
Lord Castlereagh in 1816, and proclaimed that " In order lo 
draw the great famili/ of the State nearer his royai perwnv, 
*(f annulled Artkh 1. of the l«u) oj \%\^, ^ uaVxtV 
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public employments of the. countrywere reserved for Sicili- 
ans." TbJB had been followed by the arrival of a number 
of Neapolitans (creatures of the King), who were employed 
toHubvert the existing admisiBtratioii!*, and introduoe what 
waa called a mixed goveroment, or the law of " prosmi- 
cuitA," by which the offieialB were to be composed equally 
of Neapoiitans and Sicilians. Complaints against this on- 
popular measure were followed by loss of office or impri- 
Ronment, The accusation, of a spy was eDough to cause 
ruin, and respectable citiacns disappeared, lost to their re- 
latives, either in prison or exile, and often only to gratify 
private revenge or envy. Those who ventured to remon- 
strate, were told the Neapolitans had eoiiie over to civiliie 
the barbarians, and that it was necessary to humble the 
pride of the " Sicilian rabble." The lieutenant of the 
King had been deprived of all power, and as every public 
official was ordered to receive his instructions directly from 
the minister at Naples, he resided there the greater part of 
the year while dating his de^atohes from Palermo. The 
Sicilians were therefore obliged frequently to cross the set, 
and add their numbers to those who crowded the ante- 
chamber of the ministers, and who had to wait days with- 
out an interview, often only to be obtained by bribery. 

Anonymous publications, espressive of the desire for a 
constitation, and attributed to Prince Charles of Capiut, 
who was now residing at Malta, were circulated among the 
people, and at the very moment when ihey were most in- 
censed against the King, the cholera made its appearanoe. 
A ship laden with soldiers from Naples, some of whom bad 
died of the disease on the voyage, arrived at Palermo, and 
soon afterwards it broke out there with frightful virulence. 
The dense population of the city, and the state of the at- 
inospbcre, were enough to aououuVfet ftie mortj&VSitwl 



the Siciliana ooniplained with bitterness, the plague had 
been sent them by the Neapolita-ns. Even people of rank 
aud educatioD believed in the report of poieon, and the 
Arehbiahop uf Palermo himself died in the firm belief 
it had been the oceaaion of his death. No measures were 
taken to convince the people of their error, or to soothe 
their irritation ; and in the midst of this perplexity and 
terror, the cry for a Constitution was Snce more raised in 
Catania, and a Provisional Government proclaimed. The 
attempt at revolution was, however, speedily suppressed, 
but the King, enraged with his Sicilian sabjects, and now 
almost entirely under the influence of Del Carretto, sent 
the minister of police himself to wreak his vengeance on 
Sicily. 

Meantime Calabria, which had Buffered from an earth* 
qoake in April of that same year, was likewise devastated 
by cholera. That province, which, with the exception of 
Sicily, had most cause of complaint against the Govern- 
ment, was the most ready to confound a calamity of nature 
irith political grievances. The people were convinced that 
|XMi8on had been sent down in caskets to the Intendentes 
BUd osed to infect the wolls. At the flrst sign of a spirit 
of insubordination, Del Carretto conferred unlimited power 
on Giuseppe Liguoro, the lutendente of Catanzaro, who 
had aided him on his former visit to Calabria when Bosoo 
had been destroyed, and he now ordered him again to 
employ forcible measures to repress the insurrections. 
Iiiguoro not only dragged those before the militaiy com> 
Hussions who had spread the report of poison, but even those 
who were credulous enough to believe it ; seven of these 
last were condemned to death, which gave rise to a conjec-s 
tare that they were men displeasing to the GovernmeatJ 
Mtid of whom the police were aaxiouB to ^eX "cvi.. \ 
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Order had been restored iu Sicily before the arrival of 
Del Carrctto, but ho immediately instituted courts-martiil 
there to try the offenders. A thousand of the Sicilians were 
placed under arrest; most of them were sentenced snmnu- 
rily to death, and more than a hundred executed. The 
leaders had escaped or fallen in cenjlict, but Del Carcetto 
hoped by the number of his victims to strike terror, prove 
the magnitude of the revolt to Europe, and justify the sub- 
sequent acts of the G-ovoriiment, which had already beon 
decided on. Such was the haste with which the esocn- 
tions were conducted, that, in one instauce, there was 
found one too many among the dead. A lad of fourteen 
perished, besides many priests and women, while, to add 
to the horror of the seeue, a band of music was ordered to 
play during the executions, Del Oarretto passed his tiiiu 
iu feasting and dauees, to which he iuvited the wives and 
daughters of those who had fled, or been compromised. 
Some few lives alone were spared through the intervention 
of General Eeggio, who, though he had accompanied Dtl 
Oarretto, did not quite forget he was himself a Sicilian. 

On his return to Naples, the minister of police was re- 
warded by the order of St. Januarius. He declared Sidly 
to be in a state of barbarism, and unworthy of free ii 
tions ; every trace of Sicilian privileges was accordingly 
effaced, the taxes were increased and everything central- 
itied in Naples, while the administration within the island 
was entirely confided to Neapolitans. A system of espion- 
age waa organized, the principal management of which was 
intrusted to bishops, priests, and Jesuits. Any persons 
denying an accusation, or offering resistance while buag 
dragged to the police-office or barracks of the gendanoes, 
rere scourged, hung up bj the wma, or tortured still more 
/rig/itfully to extract eViAeucc a^\t«.l,'i!new\'yiWe,?.OT«OQsm-, 
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whUe all found carrying armg were pnbliely floggctl by Ae 
hands of the executioner, which punishment coold be in- 
flicted at the pleasure of the police. Sach continued to 
be the state of Sicilj from 1837 to 1847. 

Secret societies, resembling those of the old Carbonari, 
though in & modified fonn, had already spnui^ ap in the 
island, and had spread their ramifications thnnighoui the 
Neapolitan tingdom. The AbruzJ and Calabria formed 
the two centres of agitation oq the mainland, and com- 
mittees organized in various places, communicated with one 
another, and with the cenlial committee in Naples. Op- 
posed to them was the party then dominant in the king- 
dom, called Anftro- Spanish, from the influence of Vienna, 
and their principles resembling those <^ the old Spanish 
Viceregal Government. Though Ferdinand continued 
Dccasioiially to resist the assumed supremaey of Austria 
(whom he proposed as his model, not bia guide], his 
jealousy of the rising influence of Piedmont was gradnoliy 
throwing him entirely into the power of Mett«mich : 
Charles- Albert, while improving the internal condition of 
his country, encouraging commerce and agrieulture, and 
reforming the munci polities, was paving the way for an 
extension of political freedom ; and his labours for the ail- 
vantage of his people, with his antagonism to Austria, who 
vainly endeavoured to frustrate his schemes f'jr the public 
good, alike pointed him oat as a fotnre leader, to the a<l' 
vocates of gradual reform and eonstitotionat monarchy ; 
while in Ferdinand they beheld the avowed adveniary of 
liberty, and the friend and disciple of the foreign tyrant of 
It&ly. The purely local insurrections of Sicily and Nsple* 
began to be regarded in the light of Italian rcvnlutjmia. 
Viewed as such at Vienna, where it waa tt^MwiV vVb") inmW 
3 Impulse to movemeat& \a Ceatral \ia\v i *'^«i"'-'«.vv' 
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the interest of Austria to repregs every attempt of the ' 
Sicilians or Neapolitans to recover their Constitutions; 
and in order to defeat the machiniitiona of the liberal 
party in Italy with their own weapons, the cabinet of 
Mettemich resorted tJi a secret society on the side of 
despotiBm. 

In 1799, a society called the Order of Santa Fede,' or 
as the members were deeignated, the Sanfedisti, had been 
established to support tho ecclesiastical power; but in 
1836, on the accession of Gregory xvi., they had acted 
with so little discrimination, tliat Cardinal Lambruschini, 
then minister, though trained in the school of the elder 
Bourbons of France, was himself obliged to restrain their 
abuses, at the same time expressing the gratitude of the 
Church for the services they had rendered, and the hope 
that they would be continued. An nsBOciation of anmilar 
kind now sprang up under the auspices of Austria, wluch 
adopted the name of " the Ferdinandea" in compliment 
to the two Ferdinands, reigning in Vienna and Naples, 
and whose alliance had been cemented by a secret o 
derstanding that, when an opportunity occurred, they w( 
each to take possession of a large slice of the Papal 
territories, north and south. This society, while i 
deavouring to strengthen the interest of Austria in Italj, 
spread infamous libels against the King of Sardinia, it 
the colours of friends of liberty, and thus did their utmost 
to aid the cause of their patrons. 

In 1839, some progress was made ia material improve- 
ments in Naples, though more for the convenience of the 
King than for the advantage of commerce or of the people. 
A railroad was completed from Naples to Portici, which was 
afterwords prolonged to Gast«llamare and Nocera, and for 

' Sm Oatlterto, liirolsiiMMi II 
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le first time the metropolis was lighted with gns. Ferdi- 
nand's rage for InterferiTig in every branch of the govern- 
ment extended even to trade, and lander the pretence 
of preventing ahuses, and of co-operating to spread advan- 
tages, he meddled in all branches of national industry, 
mepended and dissolved obligations and contracts, and 
ruined many enterprises, thus placing himself as a barrier 
to every great undertaking. The sulphur trade in Sicily 
was carried on chiefly hj English merchants, but in 1840, 
the King granted a monopoly to a French company. 
From his close alliance with Austria he no longer needed 
the protection of England as an ally, and therefore was 
itndifierent if he offended her, fearing that too frequent 
iUercourse between the Engh'sh and his subjects might 
increase the desire of the Sicilians for political fteedom. 
^rerdinand desired also to make the sulphur mines pro- 
Stable to his eschequer, and as he could not establish 

tariff without the consent of the Sicilian Parliament 
[which he did not wish to convoke), he sold the monopoly 

the French company, on condition of their making new 
roods, and paying an annual sum to the Neapolitan 
Bovemment. The British merchants joined the Sicilians 

a remonstrance to the King, but Ferdinand denied 

>ir claims, The English seized on the property of Nea- 
politan vessels in the seas of Naples, and the King in re- 
sequestrated British ships. The dispute might have 
led to a war had not the French Government interfered, 
snd persoaded the King of Naples to indemnify the British 
merchants, and withdraw the monopoly. By these terms, 
however, Ferdinand incurred no loss, since the money was 
extorted &om the Sicilians, who bad already suffered from 
hie grant lo the French company. The triumph of Eng- 
Jaud was riowcd with jealous cyea ^15 'R^»a\ii, wvi ^^i i:Jssta- j 
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menoed intrigues within the island, which were neither 
unperceived nor diBcouraged by Ferdinand. 

Alarmed, however, at the growing spirit of discontent 
in Sicily, the King, in 1842, determined to visit it in 
person, hoping hy his presence to propitiate the islanders. 
In his progresa from iWessina to Palermo, he observed 
that the roads were deserted, and that, upon his entering 
the latter city, the doors and windows of the housea were 
closed. He sent for the authorities to inquire the reason, 
und assnred them he was ignorant of any misgovemment in 
the island ; but having been convinced that hja life wis 
iiardly safe there, he anon returned to Naples. Shortly 
afterwards an outbreak occurred in the Abruzzi, where tie 
governor of the province was one Tanfano, formerly the 
head of a band of hriganda in the service of Cardinal Ruffo. 
Tanfano was assassinated in the beginning of the revolt, but 
though it was soon suppressed, the Marquis Bragonetti, with 
about thirty nobles, was thrown into prison, and upwards 
of three hundred persons fled into the Koraan States and to 
Malta. Drogonetti, who was arrested for the second tune, 
was a man of mild and benevolent character, and did not 
belong to any extreme party in politics, but the liberality rf 
hifl views, and his exertions to promote the material weUsTC 
of the people, were sufficient to bring him under conBtant 



The King had now fallen ahnost ettirely under Ihe 
guidance of three men^Del Carretto, the Minister of 
Police ; Monsignor Coole; his confessor ; and Sant' Angela, 
Minister of the Interior. Sant' Angelo united in hie ain^ 
person the departments of public instruction, agricultUI^ 
and commerce ; and having amassed great wealth, hf 
^thered around him men of genius, whose flattery tte 
prized, whiie he, in lus tutn, ct^io\fti^«.^'iMm■■^i^a■'SwaiIl5 
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entire subserviency to his will. Little was done to advance I 
Ihe internal prosperity of the kingdom, for even the money 
deetined for the oonstruction of roudH waa applied by hitu 
'to other purposes to please the King. By hie laws 
the regulation of the civil administration, he increased the 
^spotic power of the sovereign, subjecting the election o 
I the municipal officers, as well as of the members of the 
.^strict and provincial councils, to the Government, and 
idepiiving them of all power to dispose of the communal 
iXnd provincial revenues without the consent of the King. 
VoDBignor Coole, Archbishop of Patrasso, and Confe^or ' 
to Ferdinand, belonged to the Order of the Ligoristi, and ' 
I was opposed to all progress in inowlodgc. He enjoyed 
;«ven greater influence than Sant' Angelo, and under his 
itaition, the King, while affecting the most rigid morality, 
md enforcing the same on the Koyal household, as well 
W strict economy in the palace, indulged his favourite ' 
Ijtaseion in the accumulation of wealth. To gratify his I 
avarice and the rapacity of the public officials, anescesr 
•etrenchment was introduced in the pay of all subordinate 
facers, leading to pilfering and dishonesty, and lowering 
ilie moral standard of the peopl«, who believed that t 
office under Government conferred a right to seize on the I 
property of others, 

Ab the stability of a dcBpotiEm, such as that of Naples, I 
spends on the ignorance of the masses, every attempt to I 
raise the minds of the subjects was rewarded J 
dth persecution. The police were eager to get possession 1 
the whole censorship of the press, part of which i 
still retAiued by the Jesuits. An opportunity soon pre- ' 
Bented itself. Among the annuals for new year's day, ] 
1844, there was one containing an accouiA o'i o-^oasixiiT '» i 
' C&Inhria, by Mariano D' A.i'a\8., YiQlttft«OT "A '^^ 
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Military College, and formerly an officer in the army ol 
Joachim. Though, holdiug a place under Govenunent, 
D'Ayala took this opportunity of making obaervationB 
considered derogatory to this King, as he deacribed 
how the statue of Ferdinand i. nobly turned ita buck on 
the spot where Murat was shot. The author was accord- 
ingly degraded from hie ofGce, and muoh to the indigna- 
tion of the Jesuits, the Minister of Police seized this 
moment to transfer the entire censorship of the press W 
himself. Everything waa hought and sold through Mon- 
signor Code and Del Carretto, and where they had rival 
interests they always contrived to settle the mattfir ami- 
cably. 

In his management of the police, Del Carretto had tbe 
skill to render it less vexatious than formerly ; but while 
abolishing a special tribunal instituted by FranoiB, he 
transferred its authority to the ordinary tribunals, and by 
ferocious executions and acta of violence, repeated from 
time to time, kept alive the dread of his power. He re- 
vived the punishment of flogging, and the citizena hardly 
felt their lives safe in his hands : with the co-operation 
of the Austrian ministerj LcbzoUem, lie magnified hia own 
importance with the King, hy kseping Ferdinand in con- 
stant alarm by accounts of plots and conspiracios. The 
King's favourite army appeared scarcely suffieient to pro- 
tect him from his subjects, and h:i accordingly placed a 
body of eight thousand gcndai'mes at the disposal of the 
Minister of Pohce, and purchased a body-guard of Swiss. 
The prisons, filled with persons accused of political oSencee, 
as well as the ordinary number of criminals, were in a 
loathsome condition ; and while the physical suffertogB of 
the prisonera surpaeaed the imagnation of those w ho hit 
not beheld these dens of kAsct^, iVc'^ 'v«t« ib^o^ui^^^H 
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rnption, by whJcli the offender left their walla worse than 
when he entered. Greedy officiitis made their own profits 
well &s in the endowments for public charities, 
'where they swarmed, and amassed riches at the expense 
^the poor, for whose benefit these institntions were 
liended. But though Del Carrctto and Cocle ruled o 
Perdinand by Ida fears and superstition, the King was 
jealous of his authority ; and in order to counteract the pre- 
ifonderating influence of any one minister in the Cabinet, 
jie had the cunning to foment their dissensions, and, in 
idoing so, often likewise frustrated measures for the welfare 
<tf the country, or even for the inereaae of the army. With i 
she same intention he added a set of subordinate mini- 
Bud instituted himself arbiter and judge in all dis- 
putes in the Cabinet. But he was guided in the choice 
r these men by the advice of Monsignor Code, whose | 
ivoor the ministers themselves were often obliged to por- 

In IS43, the agents of Young Italy meditated an in- 
irrection, which ihey hoied would lead to a general revo- 
itjon ; but the police having received timely notice, fifty- 
X individuals, chiefly medical students in Naples, were 
iTeet«d; neither Naples nor Sicily responded to these 
Republican movements, but insurrections of greater import- 
lee took place in the States of Rome. 
Towards the end of 1842, three officers of the Venetian I 
Itavy had joined the society of Young Italy. The Brat, 1 
Pomenieo Moro, a young man of twenty-two years of age, . 
lieutenant in the Austrian ship " Adria," and the ^ 
hro others, Attilio and Emilio Bundiera, were the sons ot j 

ir-Adiniral Bandiera. In 1831, the admiral had dis- 

paced his name as an Italian, by the o.Ytcft\.(i^ sssroi; lA^ssk . 

tti/orfuD3(e countrymeQ, who, Uavm^ 'biii'tt m'i''^^^'^^ '^ 
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rebel, and afterwards abandoned by Francis of Modena, 
were mating their escape to France. Attilio was thirtj- 
four years old, his brother ten years younger, and both 
were eager to efface the stigma which was attached to 
their name ; they accordingly joined Donienico Sloro, and 
entered into a oorrespondence with Mazzini, at that time 
the only hope of Italy. Theinsurrectionof 1843 was then 
in the course of preparation. The movement, which hod 
commenced at Bologna, failed from want of co-operation on 
the part of the Calahrese, as well as from (aa above stated) 
the general absence of sympathy with a republican reTO- 
lution throughout the kingdom of the Sicilies. The Ban- 
diera were, however, ready to renew the attempt. Tbej 
accordingly quitted the Austrian dominions for Corfu, 
where they wore joined by Moro. The leadership of the 
enterprise was confided to Ricciotti, a Neapolitan and old 
friend of Mazzini, who had suffered nine years' imprison- 
ment after 1821. He joined the rest of the conspirators 
at Corfu, but meantime the Italian governments had re- 
ceived intimation of their proceedings from a quarter least 
eapected. A letter of Cai'dinul Lambruauhini, addressed 
to the Cardinal Legate of Bologna, and dated 12th April 
1844, contains these words; — " I hasten to inform yon, that 
from the first days of the present month, I am informed 
by a ministerial report, that now the English police begine 
to act in regiird to the Italian and Polish refugees ; that 
Sir James Graham, Honae Minister in London, having 
intercepted the letters there directed to the noted Mazztni, 
has discovered that an anonymous person (Ricciotii, it is 
supposed) wrote to him that all was ready in theLcgatioiu 
to begin a revolution, but that France impeded it with her 
fVBtom of opposition. . . . Loti XVeiAiioii, Minister for 
Foreign Affaira, having lioeti male a.'XMe "il «oi'^ ft.NtiSja, 
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promiaed that for the future the movements and aotions of 
all the refugees should be watched," etc."- 

A Coraiean, of the name of Boccheeiampe, pretending 
himself to he a patriot, but secretly in conmiunication with 
the Italian Governments, joined the little band at Corfu. 
Deceived and already betrayed hy him, they landed to the 
number of twenty on the coasts of Calabria, on the 17th 
June 1844. Tbey were immediately attaeked by the 
soldiers prepared for their arrival ; though only nineteen 
(Boccheeiampe having abandoned them) against seventy 
armed men, they repulsed their asiuiilants, but a house in 
which they stopped for refreshment was surrounded, and 
after a short resistance, in which Emilio Bandiera had 
arm broken, and Moro was wounded, they were all cap- ■ 
turcd. Beaten, searched, and plundered, they were C' 
ducted in chains to the dungeons of Cosenza, whore the I 
inhabitants showed their sympathy for the unhappy I 
prisoners in various ways. All were condemned to die. | 
The following day they were led through the midst of a ] 
silent and gloomy coneourse of spectators, and after ■ 
bracing one another, met death fearlessly, with the Dame j 
of their country on their lips. The people collected the ' 
bulleta with which they had been shot, and preserved them 
as sacred relics, and their death, was lamented throughout 
Italy, as well as in Calabria. Among the many testimo- 
nials to their honour, is an eloquent passage in a work of 
Vincenzo Gioherti, a man who, though at this time an 
«xile in Paris, was soon to fill Italy and Europe with the 
feme of his name.* The sincerity of their patriotism, and 
Aicir intrepidity, touched the hearts of the Italian people; , 
Uid those who had, by a severe interpretation of the laws i 
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ia the case of a handful of misguided raon, ordered theii 
death, only gained opprobrium for themselves, and conTertcd 
their victima into martyrs. An Austrian archduke, the 
comrade of EmilioBandieraataohool and college, entreated 
the Queen hia sister to petitioa Ferdinand for liis life ; bat 
the King was obdurate. The intercession of an AiiBtrian 
prince is the more to be Admired, since so completely at 
variance with the policy of his family ; for a few years later, 
in a complaint against the Court of Rome, Metternioh in- 
cluded, " funeral obsequies for the Bandiera." 

The very month in which the Bandiera perished, the 
Earl of Radnor, in the English House of Lords, presented 
a petition from Mazzini against the ministers who had 
opened his letters. Lord Radnor expressed the " shame 
and displeasure" with which the act had been spoken of, 
the greater because aggravated by re-closing the letters 
with a counterfeit seal, and thus transmitting them to the 
unauflpecting owner. The discussion on the question took 
place during the foUowing July, when Lord Normaahy 
asked whether the letters of Mr. Mazzini had been sidi- 
mitted to the representatives of any foreign power ; and 
the Earl of Aberdeen replied, " Not one syllable of the 
correspondence has been communicated to any person 
whatever."' Had no such communication taken place, 
which would thus appear to have happened without tiie 
knowledge of the Minister for Foreign Aflaira, these rash 
and unfortunate patriots would probably have perished; but 
aslongas the aspirations of young and generous hearts meet 
with sympathy and honour, bo long will all who volunteered 
to assist the cause of the tyrants of the Italian people, be 
associated with the shedders of innocent blood. Englishmeii 
have ever acted on the principle that every government is 

I Bimanl, tuL linL p. 813. I)AiWa\&itetKnn«t\iHiei. I 
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aafo, which, like our owd, rests on the attachment of thft I 
people ; the conspirators of Spain or of France, of the I 
Vendte, of Strasburg and Ham, the patriot and the prince, 
have alike fonnd a safe asylum an their shores, and by this 
{it is to be hoped) almost solitary instance of treachery 
towards those in misfortune, England herself has been the 
party most deeply injured. 

On the first intelligence of the attempted rebellion a(.a 
Gosenza, the NeapoUtan police arrested nine persons le-'M 
pnted to hold Uberal opinions, among whom were Mariano ' 
D'Ayala, Francesco Paolo Bozielli, and Carlo Poerio; and 
though they were released after a few months' detention, 
and the Government affected to speak lightly of the late 
Attempt at insurrection, the arrest of men of influence con-^ 
Tinced the people that a more general and deep-laid c 
piracy was feared. 

This year died Baron Giuseppe Poerio, Deputy to the:1 
Neapolitan Parliament of 1820, learing his sons Carlo>J 
and Alessandro to inherit the esteem their father had n 
&om his fellow -citizens. His popularity had been shared'! 
by his old friend, Francesco Paolo Bozzelli, CounuiDor (rffl 
State in 1820, who, in 1821, had accompanied Gene-- ^ 
ral William Pepe to the camp. BoMelli had passed si 
teen years of exile in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and 
England, engaged in works of poetry and philosophy, and 
in the study of political science. Though vain and super- 
ficial in character, and suspected 33 such by his companioiu. j 
in exile, he was regarded on his return to Naples i: 
08 one of the martyrs for liberty, while hia habitual silence \ 
was thought to denote prudence and caution. His im- 
prisonment with Carlo Poerio, and others of equally high 
reputation, increased his popularity, uud upon his release 
he became the Jeader of the Vibciiia m "^w^";-! ~" 
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cause of Naples meantimo was every year becoming more 
closely identified with the cause of Italy, and the denutnd 
for rcforma in each separate state was echoed throughout 
the peninsula. 

Foremost in the straggle which was fast; prepanng to 
burst upon Europe, were the States of the Church, Tns- 
cany, and Piedmont. In apite of centuries of oppression, 
ignorance, and auperatition, the people of Rome Lad not 
forgotten the traditions of their former greatness, and tiie 
inhabitants of the provinces groaning under the exactions 
of priests and cardinals, had made frequent efforts to 
shake off the incubus of ecclesiastical domination. Tos- 
cany had been raised from the demoralized condition in 
which the dukes of the House of Medici had left the 
country, by the praiseworthy efforts of Leopold I., brother 
of the Emperor Joseph and Queen Caroline of Naples. 
His good work had been continued by the ability and 
care of the ministers Fossombroni and Neri Corsini, the 
advisers of his son and grandson. But on the death of 
Corsini, the government feU into the hands of men of g 
opposite character, and the intrinsic defects in the laws 
and institutions of the country became manifest. In 
Piedmont, on the other band, a steady advance in material 
prosperity, as well as in public opinion, was perceptible, 
due to the energetic labouiB of the King, and encouraged 
by the writiaga of a man, whoso influence as a philosophi- 
cal leader for good and for evil, was shortly predominant 
throughout the whole peninsula. 

The Abate Vincenzo Gioberti had been royal chaplain 
to the King of Sardinia in 1833, when, suspected of 
niaebinations with the Society of Young Italy, he wu 
banished from Piedmont, While an exile in Franoe, 
Gioberti bad dcvotoilbimac\£lo\.\\esta.S'3 o^\{vSa?i«^Vij,'Bnd 



.eflpeciollj to that of the German soIiooIb. Hie mind, repleb 
with imagea of greatness borrowed from the feudal period 
from the crusades, monastic hfe, and Anchorites, i 
I the reign of Gregory vii.' as the triumph of oivJlisatioBtJ 
over barbariBm, and he extolled the name of this Pontii 
■with those of Alexander' and Innocent m.,' all of wh<H 
had elevated the Papal, and debased the secular autho- 
rity. Tima Gioberti gradually learned to regard the Pope 
as a fit leader ia an enterprise which has alwnya found in 
him its worst enemy. His first political work, entitled _ 
Opera del Primato Morale e Civile degV Italiani (On 
Uoral and Pohtical Supremacy of the Italians), was p 
liahed in 1843. Strange eontrndlctiouB were reconcile^ 
in these pagea, where the author appeared as a philos 
pher, yet with a bigoted attachment to the Roman C(H 
thoho hierarchy, the devoted disciple of absolutism, 
the enemy of tyranny, and while neither ocelesia 
royal personages could accuse bim of seditious language 
neither could the hberals accuse him of fanaticism ( 
servility. He traced the moral and political supremacy of 
Italy to the siugular privilege of containing the visible 
head of the Catholic Church ; he disputed the notion that 
ber want of political union was owing to the PontifF; and 
endeavoured to prove that the Popes, from Gregory the 
Great' to Gregory vii., had been ever desirous to form a 
confederation of all the people and princes of Christen- 
dom, under the mild supremacy of Home ; out of which 
a military commonwealth in a monarchical form was to 
have arisen, governed by a priace, chosen by election, and 



himaelf a man of peace, only powerful by his age, n 
wisdom, aDd sanctity. Ho considered tha,t the failure of this 
scheme fur a pontiflcitl dictatorship, had <iaused the loss of 
her pre-eminence for Italj", and of the blessing of a stabio 
and pacific union for the rest of Christendom : further, as 
the nations had now emerged from their state of pupilage, 
the pontifical dictatorship could only in future be exercised 
as a tribunal to maintain peace, and to arbitrate between 
contending powers ; to urge princes to act for the good of 
their people, and the people to be grateful to their rulers, 
so that universal peace should reign on earth. The 
Catholic religion wns to be restored throughout Europe, 
and Italy to acquire unity, independence, and political 
liberty. The two first objects were to bo secured by 
creating the Fope head of a confederation of all the States 
in the peninsula, the third by persuading the princes to 
grant such reforms as would change the State without in- 
fringing on the rights of absolute sovereignty, For this 
end, the people must guard themselves against demanding 
too much, and from every thought of the subversion of 
eiistiiig authority; for, to suppose hberty, unity, and 
greatness could result from revolutions, was madness ; a 
repubhcan form of government was unsuitable to Italy, 
and a representative government superfluous aud need- 

The sentiments cxpresaed in this work were echoed in 
the writings of Couut Cesare Ualbo, who, banished in 
1821 to the confines of Piedmont, published in 1844 the 
Speranze d' Italia (The Hopes of Italy), where he pointed 
to Charles- Albert as the man destined by arms to Eaetiiin 
the new enterprise, in which the Pope was to represent 
the spiritual power. Count Balbo was followed by t 
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r MarquiB d'Azeglio, an accomplished gentlemen, poe^fl 

L painter, and scholar, who spread the views of Gioberti inw 

I his poetical productions, and hy Leopoldo Galeotti ofM 

Tuscany in hia work on the " Temporal Sovereignty of tha^ 

Pope." M 

The disciples of Gioherti, who assumed the name offl 

moderates or constitutionalists (already adopted by the?fl 

advocates of constitutional monarchy throughout Italy), M 

met with the sympathy of many of the lihenJs of Naples ^ 

and Sicily, who, nevertheless, being more practical than 

epeculative in their views, continued steadily to adhere to 

their separate object, viz., the recovery of that liberty of 

which they had been unlawfully depriyed. The republicaa , 

party escited little apprehensioa in the Neapolitan police^ ■ 

as their number waa small, and all of them well known to I 

Del Carretto; but with a jealouB eye, he watched the firm J 

and combined movements of the party of reform, wbosal 

I end was the same ae that mmed at by the majority of thefl 

people; and he waa ever ready to seize on whomsoever fl 

had the courage voluntarily to place himself in the van of I 

moral or material progress. The example of the King ot'M 

Sardinia, and of the Grand Duke of Tuscany, however, H 

induced Ferdinand to consent this year to allow the 

seventh meeting of the association of scicnti&o men to 

take place at Naples, on whieh occasion he granted a 

pardon to several of those under arrest ; and this act of i 

I clemency once more raised the hopes of the sanguine* 

' Neapolitan people, while consoling a few among the num'^l 

L bers who had suffered persecution. I 

I The party in Tascany professing the principles olfl 

I Gioberti, formed a conspiracy in 1845, with the avoweda 

S purpose of introducing reforms into the States of Rome^fl 

Lth? foeoB of Italian tyranny as "we^l a.^ oi Wj^wkol T.'t^'&aa 
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tioD. Biaputee arose among the conspirators at tlte verj 
outset, and the insurrection, therefore, commenoed witi 
only half the original number, who were led byamanoftliB 
name of Renzi. They isBued a proclamation at Bimini, 
petitioning the Pope for an amnesty for political offenders, 
invoking better laws, and demanding a more upright 
administration of the country, with other requests equally 
moderate. After some partial success, attained without 
bloodshed, the insurgents were obliged to retire upon the 
advance of the papal troops. Ferdinand of Naples made 
offers of assistance to Pope Gregory, who expressed his 
gratitude for the zeal evinced by the King in support of 
the Church, but the insurrection was too speediJy crushed 
to render it necessary to aocept of succour. The leaders 
fled into Tuscany, where, instead of being allowed to remain 
unmolested, as would ha-ve been the case during the 
administration of Oorsini, they were detained some days 
in prison, and finally banished, under the threat of confine- 
ment three months in Volterra, should they venture to 
return. Despising this warning, Renzi had the folly to re- 
enter Tuscany in December, when, instead of the promised 
punishment, the Grand Duke, at the instigation of hia 
ininisters, and contrary to the advice of bis oounoil of 
state, delivered liim over to the pontifical authorities. On 
this occasion the Marquis d'Azeglio wrote his celebrated 
treatise, entitled, Casi di Romagna, which caused his 
banishment from the dominions of the Grand Duke, whilo 
rai^ng him still higher in the estimation of the liberal 
party in Italy. The ProUgonieni al Prtmato, of Vinceuo 
Gioherti, a preamble to the study of his work on the 
Supremacy of Italy, followed. The opinions of the author 
had, however, undergone some modification, and he did 
not hesitate to inveigh against, t.\ic o^^Tcmoi-i ol -risspi* 
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and to attack the Jesuits in particular. His first publica- 
tion had been well received by the princes of Italy, but his 
second was viewed in a different light, and was inscribed 
by Pope Gregory among the works of heresy. In spite of 
the severe censorship, and aU the obstacles presented by 
the police, these publications found their way into Naples, 
and encouraged the spirit of resistance, which had already 
shown itself under so many forms. 

Russia, meantime, was not blind to what was going for- 
ward in Italy, and especially in Naples, where her jealousy 
of England had been awakened on the question of com- 
mercial interests. The young Prince Alexander paid 
Ferdinand a visit in 1845, and in the autumn of 1846, the 
Empress arrived at Palermo, followed by the Czar in person, 
who endeavoured to dazzle the Sicilians by the splendour 
of the imperial court. From Palermo, they visited Naples, 
where Nicholas affected to attempt a reconciliation be- 
tween the King and his Sicilian nobles and people. 
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On the 1st of June 1846 died Pope Gregory xvi., after 
a rcigu of fifteen years, ia which he had atown himEelf 
averse t^ all progress, weak, tunid, and Buperstitious. He 
left an exhausted treasury, and ahuses and corraptjon in 
every branch of the administration ; there waa no secu- 
rity in town or country ; miEtary coniniisBiona were sub- 
stituted for the ordinary trihunals, the taxes were heavy, 
ignorance and vice in high places, and morals and religioo 
contaminated. He was succeeded on the 16th June by 
Cardinal Mastai Forretti, who assumed the name of Pius ix. 
The new Pope was only fifty-four years of age, and was 
highly reputed for his benevolence, chivalrie honour, and 
the unimpeachable purity of his character : but thongh 
occompJished in mind, a.nd \uui viiVeM\.,\aayiiBosa4."Mk. i 
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warped by a bigoted attachment to the rites and observ- 
ances of the Roman Catholic Church, to wliich he united an 
esalted idea of the power and authority of the office he 
was destined to fill. At all times a zealous friend of the 
Jesuits, he had invited them to return to the States of 
Rome in 1835, when he held the See of Imola; but his 
generous actions when bishop, the suras he had expended 
on churches and charitable institutions, and his mild and 
conciliatory diepogition, made him appear in the eyes of 
the Roman people, as well us of the moderate party 
throughout Italy, the impersonation of the Pope described 
by Gioberti, as the arbiter of peace in Europe. The pride 
of the Italian nation, as well as the hope of a long- suffering 
people was flattered by this idea, and the happy commence- 
ment of his reign was hailed as the harbinger of deliverance 
for Italy. The superstitious veneration paid by Ferdinand 
of Naples to preceding pontiffs, however, ceased upon the 
accession of Pius, and the first act of the Pope's reign, a 
general amnesty for all poUticnl offenders, was peculiarly 
obnoxious to the King. A paper was accordingly circulated 
throughout the States of the Church, in the name of the 
Society of the Ferdinandea, containing words to this effect : 
" Most dear brathers, the religion of Christ is in danger; the 
intrader Mastai is the persecutor; he is at the head of Young 
Italy, and desires the total subversion of the Church. . . . 
Brothers, as you arc worshippers of the true God, do not 
Buffer this calamity. We are strong ; we are many. On 
onr right, Ferdinand i. ; on our left, Ferdinand ii. The 
germ of liberty must be destroj'ed, and shall be the word 
at which we all will take up arms for vesgeance, The 
day ahaO arrive which will confer eternal renown on us, 
and bring along with it tremendous retribution." The 
Neapolitans vainly demanded tWV 1.W M-miiesVi (Jf^'viiS. 



sliould be placarded on the walls of their city;' all demon- 
strations in honour of the new Pope were Btrictly forbidden, 
flnd prints or plaster busts of Pius not allowed to be boH; 
the pontifical journals containing hia eulogies could only 
be aurreptitiouslj carried across the frontiers, to read them 
was a crime, and to name the Pope rendered the speaker 
amenable to the police.' 

From the eonmiencement of his reign, Pins appeara to 
have vacillated between the generous dictates of his hesrt, 
and his fear of acting in any way contrary to the interests 
of the Boman Church. This hesitation of mind rendered 
him a tool in the hands of those by whom he was sur- 
rounded. Count Ludolf, the Neapolitan minister at 
Home, who was strongly imbued with retrogradist opin- 
ions, intrigued with the Neapolitan prelates and oardinals, 
Graaselini, governor of Eome, G-izai, and Antonelti, to 
thwart the benevolent projects of the Pontiff; and Pius 
himself, in his address to the patriarchs, primates, arch- 
bishops, and bishops of the Catholic Church in November 
1846, breathed a spirit consonant with that of bis pre- 
decessors, while condemning aU that is called progrest, as 
" seductive, false, deceitful, seditious, foolish, and destruc- 
tive of ties religious, political, and social ;" at the same 
time, he abolished the military commissions, ordered a 
revision of the code, and appointed a committee to diecusi 
tbo question of railroads. 

Towards 1847, a coolness arose between the Courts of 
England and France respecting the marriages of the 
Queen and Infanta of Spain. Louis Philippe, with hia 
minister Guizot, was therefore the more desirous to msiD'^ 
tain friendly ttrms with Austria, and offered no renum-J 
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Btrance when, in flagrant yiolatioii of the Treaty of Viennaj 
that power seized on the Republic of Cracow. The King, 
assisted by Iub miniater, had made a vain attempt to intro- 
duce the JesaitB again into France, and now seat Pelle- 
grino Rossi to negotiate the aftiiir in Rome. The Order 
were especially imder the proteotioii of Austria, 
aabBequently proved by a letter addressed to the head of 
the police at MOau, discovered and printed after the events 
of 1848, in which one of the fa,tlier8 esprcsees their appre- 
ciation of the henefitH proceeding from " the paternal cares 
of the great emperor." Rossi, an Italian refugee, who 
during his exile hod formed an intimate friendship with 
Guizot, and whose theories of government 
with those of the less scrupulous French minister, 
mained in Rome, endeavouring to reconcile thi 
of his country, and the freedom of Italy, with the tortuous 
policy conveyed to him from Franco.' Meantime, Rus 
announced the formation of a council of state, composed of 
lay members chosen by him g:om the provinces, as well as 
the projected organization of a national guard i the Grand 
Duko of Tuscany, alarmed by the vehement donionatrationa 
of hia subjects in favour of reforms, imitated the example 
of the Pope, and granted all tlieir demands ; while Louih 
Philippe, though blind to his own danger from invading 
the liberties of the French people, perceiving the necessity 
for the Italian princes to yield in some measure to the 
wishes of their subjects, enjoined his eons, the Dae 
d'Aumale and the Prince de Joinville, to urge judicious 
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reforms on his neptew, Ferdinand of Naples , but tie ■ 
King replied, they were not wanted in hia kingdom; an 
excuse which would have been valid, had not bo and hii 
ancestflrs rendered the institutions of Naples a dead 

As the press was gagged, the only vent for publie feel- 
ing was in anonymous pamphlets, clandestinely printed 
and circulated. Among these appeared one, entitled Pro- 
testa del Popolo delle Dvk Sicilie, by Luigi Settembrini, > 
man of refined genius and unimpeachable character. His 
work contained a sketch of the long course of ministerial 
tyranny under which the people of the Two Sicilies bad 
groaned. A copy was piesented to the King, who ordered 
the police to discover the author. Many persona were put 
under arrest, and anicing them Carlo Poerio, Mariana 
d' Ajala, Domenico Mauro, and Francesco Trinchera ; while 
others were banished, Giuseppe del Re, Damiauo Assanti, 
Enrico Poerio, and Settembrini himself, who, when ar- 
rived at Malta, acknowledged his authorship, to save others 
from persecution. Immediately afterwards another pub- 
lication on the same subject followed, when the autbw, 
the advocate Lorenzo Jacovelli, was thrown into prison. 

The mal-administxation of the provinces caused the 
Neapolitan kingdom to b« infested with banditti, especially 
in the neighbourhood of Cosenza, where they caused uni- ' 
versal terror and desolation. To this was added an inBor- 
reetion which broke out at Reggio in Calabria in Septem- 
ber 1847, conducted by leaders of the names of Gian 
Andrea and Domenico Romeo, and followed by at leasi 
two thousand of the citizens, shouting " Long live the Con- 
Btitutional king, Ferdinand n. I Long live Pius ix, I Lodj; 
Jireltalyl Down with the ministersl" The insurgents 
and robbers were confonniiei -aniM ouc wvcsfla,Bai tbaae 




■wto joined the fcinner were denounced as rebels and ts; 

Some young men at Mesaina, seeing the tri-coloured 
flag hoisted on the opposite coaat, assembled in the streets 
before the Senate House, sbouting "Viva Pio Nonol 
Viva la Sicilia!" and calling on the people to rise. A 
conflict followed between them and the soldiers, in which 
two of their party were wounded, and the rest put to flight, 
leaving eight soldiers killed and twenty (among whom was 
the general) wounded. A ship of war, containing the Count 
d'Aquila, brother of the King, now arrived off Reggio; a few 
ehots were fired at the city, to which the insurgents, aware 
of their own weakness,"did not reply. The royalists accord- 
ingly entered Heggio without opposition, and turning t 
Messina, found the rebels had likewise abandoned that ctty,i 
Although the insurrection was so unimportant in its results 
General Nunziante, ft man of ferocious character, ^ 
to Calabria, to complete its suppression; and Marshal 
Landi, who was said to resemble him in disposition, 
WTived in Sicily, intrusted with absolute power. The 
malcontents of Calabria sought refuge in the ■woods, 1: 
flie presence of the troops soon made the rebellion re 
The contest lasted through September ; much blood n 
^ilt, and the royalists would haye been obliged to suc- 
onmb before a baud of esaspera.ted men, had not a fresh 
detachment of soldiers arrived to their assistance. The in- 
SurgentB were all killed or taken prisoners, and the head 
of their leader Romeo was paraded in triumph through the 
Btreets of Reggio. Proclamations offering money for the 
persons of rebels, whether taken dead or alive, were pla- . 
carded in the town, and barbarous executions followed 
Saveral youths, who bore exemplary characters for v 
and courage, were executed at Gerace, a. 4\!ta\(ft ^A 'C 
proviaco; among them waa onii oi IW l8.m\Vg lA "^Nwi: 
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j di Eoccolla, engaged to "be married to a young lady in 

I Catanzaro, bnt who had yielded Limself prisoner, truatingto 

1. the immunity promised by General Nunziante ; his father 

died of grief at the execution of bis son. Many were con- 
demned to death at Reggio by military eomniissions sent 
there by Del Carretto, and still more woitld have Buffered, 
had these barbarities not been put a stop to by General 
Libetta, who arrived there as procurator-general. Mar- 
shal Landi was equally successful at Messina, where he 
placarded like proclamations for the capture of rebels. 
General Vial, who was sent to Palermo under the title of 
commissary, pretended he had disEovered a conspiracy. 
Whether real or invented, the barbarous punislimenta he 
inflicted were unworthy of a civilized age. Torture was 
applied to extort revelations from the unhappy prisoners, 
and such were the atrocities committed within the walls of 
the police ofGce, that wlien broken open a few moDths 
later by the people, mafilated remains of the vio^s 
were discovered there. 

Naples itself did not escape: numbers were arrested, 
and the commanders of the castles recei\'ed orders to be 
prepared to fire on the city ; soldiers went and came from 
the provinces to the metropolis, chiefly by night, and the 
mystery attending their movements increased the general 
terror, while false rumours were circulated and belieTed, 
causing so much excitement among the people, that the 
ministers took alarm, and the president of the Cabinet, 
Pietracatella, a weU-meaning though obstinate and narrow- 
minded man, began to fear they had pushed matters loo 
far, and proposed a change in the Cabinet. By this change 
the three departments of public instruction, agriculture, and 
commerce, which Sant' Angelo had usurped in his one per- 
non, were to be restoTc4lot\vTftftWipa.'ia.'wi'vaTOa'>-w%,^\AUiu 
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proposal so disgusted hb colleague, that lie immediately 
tendered his resignation. The King, while accepting it, 
created him a marquis, and thus offered some compensa- 
tion to his pride. But the people received the news of the 
fall of Sant' Angelo with jojful demonstratious, and it was 
no less gladly welcomed at Palermo, where he was sup- 
posed to be the author of the law of Prosmtcuild, or mixed 
govermnent. That same day the King published an 
amnesty for political offenders, but as it fell short of the 
espoctAtions of the Neapolitans, a spirit of discontent 
manifested itself in the metropoUs towards evening, which 
occaBioned the arrest of aeveraJ other persons ; three weeks 
later the criminal court of Naples declared there was no 
ground for accusation against tliem, and they were there- 
fore liberated on the evening of the 7th January 1848. 

The alarm of rebellion was still fresh, when Ferdinand 
received a petition from the liberals of the moderate party 
in Piedmont, praying him to follow in the steps of Pius ix., 
Leopold II., and Charles- Albert, and secure the happiness of 
twentymillions of human beings. The petition was signed 
by Count niammiani. Count Balbo, the Marquis d'Azeglio, 
Silvio Pellico, Count Cavour, and other names of distinc- 
tion, but met with the usual fate of all such requests. 

Efibrts in the cause of Italian liberty were not wanting 
on the part of foreign powers. In September, Lord Pal- 
merston, then Foreign Minister, sent the Earl of Minto to 
Italy, with instructions to assist in placing the improve- 
ments contemplated by the Pope at the commencement of 
. Us reign, on a holid foundation ; to assure the Sardinian 
Government of the sincere friendship and cordial good- 
will of the Govenimeal of Great Britain, and to espresfl 
their regret and Burpriso at the official communication 
latelj-mado by the Austrian nuniatcT W liam Xq ^V'i 'fe-ra- 



dmiun Government^ iraplj'ing a threat that the f 
territory would be entered by Austrian troops, if the King 
of Sardinia should, ia the esercise of his indubitable rights, 
make certain organic arrangements within hia own domin- 
ions displeasing to Austria. From Turio, Lord Minto was 
to proceed to Florence, there to express the approbation 
felt by the British G-overmncnt of the wise and judioioos 
conduct of the Tuscan Government, who in spite of the 
family connexion with Austria, had taken an independent 
line. Lord Minto was ordered nest, as a member of the 
British Cabinet, and entirely in tho confidence of hia col- 
leagues, to commuiiicatfi with the Fopc, to state their deep 
conviction of the wisdom of a system of progressive im- 
provement, aud that no other government has the right to 
interfere in the improvement of the laws and institntions 
of tho country, which tho sovereign of that country may 
think conducive to the welfare of his subjects.' 

Lord Minto, writing home from Florence in October, 
stated, that reliance upon British support was giviog oon- 
ficlence to the Guvemmenta of Central Italy : that day a 
Sicilian gentleman called on him, as the organ of a depu- 
tation from hia countrymen, to ropresent the grievancea of 
Sicily ; Lord Minto replied, his commission did not extend 
to Naples, but he promised to send a memorial presented 
to him by the Sicilian refugees, to the British Government 
In this memorial they reminded England of the ancient 
Constitution of Sicily ; of its having been restored in a I 
modified form by British influence in 1812, and praying 
England to undertake the defence diplomatically of Sicilian 
rights which had been guaranteed by Great Britain. In 
reply, Lord Palmeraton advised Lord Blinto to b 
such representations, by stating that he had n 
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to interfere between the King of Naples and his Bobjeots; 
but that if Lord Minto should thint it expedient to proceed 
to Naples, he might do so, and give such advice in favour 
of a system of temperate but progressive improvement, as 
he ehonld thiok advisahle. Thi? was followed in Dcceiu- 
ber by direct instructions to proceed to Naples.' 

France had likewise sent Coiint Bresson to Italy on the 
same misaion ; hut as the coolness existing between his 
Government and that of England still continued, the 
French envoy cautiously avoided any espression which 
might give offence to the Court of Vienna. On the other 
hand, the sovereigns and Cabinets of Austria, Prussia, 
and Russia, who only regarded the necessity of maintain- 
ing the territorial partition of Italy, in order to support the 
wealth and influence of Southern Germany, and the balance 
of power in Europe, and who feared any incaauro which 
might awaken the European people to a sense of their 
rights, combined to watch and repress the liberal inclina- 
tions of the Italian Princes. Alarmed at the encouiage- 
ment given them hy England, Metternich warned the 
English ministeTB that the liberals of Italy aimed at esta- 
blishing a federal republic, like that of America or Switzer- 
land, and that the Emperor of Austria was determined at 
any coat to preser^-e that portion of his empire which ex- 
tended beyond the Alps Lord Palmeraton, while acknow- 
ledging the claims of the House of Hapsburg, declared bis 
opinion that the Italian princes were fully entided to grant 
nsefiil reforms in their dominions, and that it would be dc- 
rirable if the Emperor himself would encourage them in so 
laudable a work as that which had been commenced by the 
Pope, but repudiated by the King of Naples ; and further, 
Vki the Court of Vienna should use its tnflueQae with Fer- 
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dinand, to prevent the danger menacing throne 

the disoontent of the people pass the limite of et 

Warnings reached Englattd Ekewise from Bussia, 

her to beware of weakening bcr old friend and ally AubIi^ 

and of strengthening her ancient rival and natural enemy, 

France.' 

Resistance against a foreign and oppressive government 
had already commenced in Lomhnrdy, where the public 
offices were held by Germans, or men subservient to the 
Government, and whore the railitary authority had beoome 
so dominant that the cities appeared to be under a perma- 
nent state of siege. New and obnoxions taxes in 1346 
were added to those already extorted from the Italian pro- 
vinces. Towards the end of 1847, the provincial autho- 
rities, instigated by Nazzari, a deputy to the centnd 
congregation at ISergamo, ventured to use the privilege 
allowed by law, and present the Government with a bold 
yet temperate protest against their proceedings. This ex- 
ample was imitated in Venice, and the arrests which fol- 
lowed only gave a stronger impulse to tlie desire for refonn 
throughout Lombardy. The Cabinet of Vienna mean- 
while endeavoured to strengthen the Imperial interest m 
Italy, by concluding a lea^o with Modena and with the 
Duke of Parma (who had succeeded to his possessions on 
the death of the Archduchess Maria Louisa), by which Uie 
two duchies were promised the assistance of Anatrias 
troops in case of need. 

While disaffection was thus spreading in the North, the 
embarrassmeuts of the King of Naples multiplied around 
him. His queen, his confessor, and some of his brothers 
urged him to follow the bent of his own inclinations, and 
refuse all compliance with the demands of his peopla; 

1 Sua ilmmlU, L; SlurK lU.llaw.tQV i. Ve1^\.'"1- 
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Tflile hia uncle, the Prince of Sderno, and liia brother, t 
Count of Syracuse, endcaToured to persuade Tiim to imitate | 
the good example of contemporary princes, Ferdinand 
ordered the Count of Syracuse to ijuit the kingdom 
isdulged in inyeetives against the Pope, whom he called an 
}gnorant fanatic ; a language echoed by his courtiers, who 
foresaw their own ruin should the reforms of Pius h 
boduced into Naples. The English ambassador advised j 
tiie King to yield, those of Russia, Prussia, and Austritt, ' 
to remaiu firm, while the councils of Prance alternated 
■with her policy. His ministers themselves, alaimed hy 
the threateiuDg aspect of affairs in Italy, were disposed t^ 
make concessions ; hut Ferdinand was ohstinate, aod re- 
fiised to answer, when one bolder than the rest ventured i 
to aak, " What does your Majesty say to the clouds which \ 
are gathering around ? " 

Though desirous of promoting liberty in Italy under I 
certain conditions, England wijs not unmindful of the I 
safety of kings. Sir William Parker, then commanding j 
the English fleet in the Mediterranean, alarmed for the i 
person of Ferdinand, consulted Lord Minto who was still I 
in Rome, whether he should take the fleet into the liay of 
Naples, to protect the King. Lord Minto hastened to 
tuake this proposal to Count Ludolf, who, however, declined 
the offer ; but Lord Minto seized the occasion to assure the 
Neapolitan ambassador that " the encouragement of popu- 
lar jnaurreetionB formed no part of the hearty support we 
irere disposed to give the progress of liberal refoi-m in 
Italy, and at the same time strongly to impress on Count 
Ludolf the danger to which the ICing would be esposed, 
tmleaa he made some advances to satisfy the just espetK J 
tatJODB of his Buhjeols."' 

See Swlc Papers, XBiAn i'[ Itelj. DccaroV! \T AW, 
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The frequent failure of attempta at inaurrootion hBdoon- 
vinced the more rational of tlio Neapolitan liberals of &e 
necessity of combined, and, at the same time, if possible, 
peaceful efforts to obtain their end. Their centr^ com- 
mittee at Naplea was presided over by BozzelU, and kept up 
a constant and active conununieatiDD with those at Mesnu 
and Palermo. The liberalswere divided into three eections; 
the two first, or those who at this time possesKed the greatest 
influence, were guided by principles derived from France ; 
the third was Italian in its aim and means, but only estab- 
liahed a pre-eminence when experience ba,d taught the 
people the necessity of identifying the eauee of Naples with 
that of Italy. At the head of one of the partiea for French 
conatitutional government was Bozzelli, who proposed that 
Naplea should follow in the steps of Louis Philippe and 
Guizot ; General Filangieri led the second, which repre- 
sented the ideas of the Muratists of 1820 ; while the third 
party which demanded a conatitutional monarchy, with 
political reforms and Italian nationality, waa composed of 
most of the men of intellect and principle in Naples, the 
first article of their creed being, a resolution to drive the 
Austriana from Italy.' 

The English consul in Sicily, writing to Lord Napier, 
then ambassador at Naples, December 1847, thus describes 
the general views of the liberals of Sicily, and of those in 
the rest of Italy ; how far they were in unison, and wherein 
they differed ; " They are divided between Centraliata and 
Federalists -, the Centralists demand the establishment of 
a general government like that of France or England; the 
Federalists require the formation of an Italian league, simi- 
lar to that of the German Confederation ; the Centralists 
wish Rome to be the capital of Italy and the Italian States j 

• SwUusui.CMlitiliupaW.'iWi. 
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the Federalists, averse to a metropolis, desire Naples, Rome, 1 
Florence, and Milan to be each in its turn the capital (rf I 
Italy, just as Berne, Lucerne, Zuricli, is Euircetisively the f 
Voiort of the Swiss Confederation. The Centralists of I 
Sicily, who would gladly see that island separated from i 
Naples, and formed into an independent State, would make 
Palermo the capital of SicUy. The Federalists, who a: 
hostile to the proposed separation, wish the kingdom of the J 
Two Sicilies to consist, as formerly, of two realms, imitod 
by a federal bond, but distinguished by different institu- 
tions for internal govenimcut, and they desire to maie 
Naples and Pnlermo the alterua,te capitals of the united 
lungdom. 

" The liberals of Sicily and Italy conciff in demanding I 
the eubstttution of popular election for royal nomination 4 
in the formation of communal coimeils and provincial aa- I 
HCinblies. They likewise concur with the Italia 
demanding the establishment of ciyic guards, the oSoenJ 
of which shall be chosen by the municipal authorities^ 
They also concur in demanding freedom of the press under 
proper safeguards, and the abolition of the revisorships oaM 
the introduction of foreign books and journals. Lastly,^ 
they concur with the Italians in demanding the establish' 1 
ment of primary schools in all the communes, the improve- 
ment of secondary schools in aD large towns, and the ii 
atitution of colleges in all great cities, on a broader basJB 
and more liberal footing than those of the present univer- 
sities. 

" They do not concur with the Italians in demanding ftJ 
reform of the statute-book, and the introduction of juries^ 
S&tiafied with the eodice in general, and the use of opoa 
trials, they seek only for a better and speedier mode ( 
L administering justice than baa titUetVo ■^tcNaiisi.r 
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It may thus be observed tliat the present movenicDt 
in the Sicilies differed essentially from that produced bj 
foreign menus in 1799, and that while political eijualitj (the 
. highest benefit aimed at by France) was now better under- 
stood, the Neapolitans and Sicilians, in a revolution which 
was wholly national, neither desired a republic nor the 
subversion of the existing government, but only insisted 
on the fulfilment of tho laws, while endeavouring to smooth 
the way for further progress. But unhappily, great ob- 
stacles, the consequence of a long course of deapodo 
and corrupt government, and which had grown with its 
growth, lay in their path. Enlightened views and ratioital 
desires for liberty, were confined to the few, while tiie 
large mass, especially in the metropolis, were sunk in 
ignorance, superstition, and vice ; the best elements in 
the human character had been systematically destroyed, 
and the populace were only too well fitted to become a 
ready instrument in the hands of tyrants or demagogues, 
for the destruction of alt that is nohle in thought and 
action. 

Meanwhile, the obstinate resistance of Ferdinand to the 
firm though moderate demands of his Sicilian subjects, wu 
rapidly leading to a revolution of a magnitude and import- 
ance he little anticipated. Towards the end of December 
1847, a printed ultimatum was placarded on the walls of 
Palermo, in which, malcing a final appeal t« the King for 
a recognition of their rights, the people fised the 12th 
January 1848 as their last terra of endurance. This 
menace was treated with contempt, and on the 6th of that 
same month, Ferdinand sent the Duke di Scrra Capriob 
as hia lieutenant tn Sicily. The Duke was a well-meaning 
man, but exclusively Neapolitan in his views. He came 
armed with an authority gretLUft t^Ka^uii,^ ^^ 
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been conferred on those holding this office. In the belii 
that he could repregB the uudacitj of the Sicilians ttj;' 
prompt and alroug aieaaureB, he an-eatod eleven of ths 
most highly respected citizens of Palermo, two of whom 
were Professors Amari and Ferrara, and the third the 
Duke di Tillarosa. The English consul, again writing to 
Lord Napier, affirms; " The Sicilian liberals disclaim all 
intention of separating from Naples, of calling fur an 
alteration in the laws, or of requiring the oonTocation of 
Parliament. They only profess to desire to see the 
established laws in favour of civil liberty put in full 
force, and to witness the restoration of the Coraraunal 
Councils and Provincial Assemblies to their original' 
character." . . . , 

The night preceding the 12th January, the police, who 
Rcre aware of the moral support afforded to the people by 
England, tore down the English amisinfront of the consul'* 
house. Early on the following morning the cannon an- 
noaneed the ffite-day of King Ferdinand, and as patrols of 
soldiers were traversing the city, they were attacked by a 
handful of ill-armed insurgents. The garrison, consisting 
of seven thousand men, wore immediately withdrawn into 
the castle, the barracks, the baiJt, and the royal palace, 
■ while the lord-lieutenant scat to Naples for additional 
troops. Ferdinand, without delay, despatched to his aid, 
on the 14th January, nine steamers, conveying five thou- 
sand soldiers, under the command of General Desauget; 
ho himself presided at the embarkation of the troops, and 
bade their commander farewell in these words ; "General, 
L make a garden of Palermo fO'r me if it does not suIh 
■ mit." His brother, the Count d'Aquila, accompanied tli»J 
B expedition, furnished with concessions, which 
H Kapiea were denounced as "loo late," atxi ft^Y^'«wA-'«> 
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grant a tnioe. MeaDtlroe detadnnenlE of troope 1 
patrolled in Naples, aud aH was prepared to resist a raoTfii 

General D^sawget at nnco commenced bombarding 
Palermo. The strictest order was maintained by tin 
authorities withitt the citj, where the people declared 
death preferable to the government they had lived under,' 
and no act of violence was committed until the remains at 
victims discovered within the rooms of the commissary d 
police,' and who had been murdered there to avoid tb 
scandal of a public es-ccution, made it impossible to pre 
vent the people wreaking their vengeance on some of 1ii 
ofBeers. A Junta was instituted, at the head of whot 
was placed the venerable Admiral Buggiero Settjmt 
Prince of Fitalia, educaited in the naval academy fooiida 
by Sir John Acton in Naples : he had in his youth serrai 
with the English Admiral Hood. In 1811, he had assiatei 
to restore the ancient rights of the Sicilian Parliameri 
under English protection. He had retired into prival 
life in 1812, and refused the ministry of war, subsequent^ 
offered him by the King, as well as the lieutenancy (I 
the island. Though now pnat seventy years of age, hi 
vigotir was nndimtnished, and an unsullied name maifl 
tained during a long life, had won for him the love an 
veneration of his countrymen, by some of whom he wi 
regarded as a second Washington. 

Food, ammunition, aTid all required by the combatanti 
was provided by the Junta, assisted by voluntary oontd 

' B« stale Pipan, SlcLI:i. l>i4S, J 
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tradoDB irom the people ; but their hardest tusk wti 
OTerruIe the arguments of the foreign eonsals, who, with, J 
that of Guizot at their head, endeavoured to persuade the T 
Sicilians to submit to the King. The concessions offered 
at the last hour by the Neapolitan Government were 
perfect and superficial, and the people were now resolved 1 
not to listen to any propositions, until their ParUfinient j 
had raet and settled the terms of the Constitution. Thia J 
resolution to maintain their right of choice, found sym- 
pathy even in Naples, from whence Lord Napier writes : 
" In justice to the liberal party, the great majority are I 
oppoeed to the employment of coercive measures against i 
their fellow- subjects in Sicily, and desire that the latter J 
should have a free selection between the general Parlia-J 
meet projected by the Govemm.ent and the separate Con^T 
Btitutionof 1812." 

Count d'Aquila returned to Naples on the 17th, to II 
report the state of affairs to the King ; and on the 18(li, j 
Ferdinand published a nianife&to, declaring, that having 
by his royal decree of 13th August 1847 abolished or 
diininished certain duties in Naples and Sicily, he proposed 
to carry hia reforms into the administration of the State, 
by adding to the privileges hitherto enjoyed bj the Pro- 
vincial Councils, by conferring the right of administration 
of their own property on the communes of Naples and 
Sicily, as far as was consistent with the power reserved by 
the Government for the preservation of their patrimony, ' 
etc. ; and in another manifesto, addressed to Sicily, he 
granted them a separate administration, and that all em- 
L ployments, civil or military within the island, should be 
I filled by Sicilians. On the 20th, the King ordered a list 
I should be presented to him of political offenders, that ho 
B might grant pardons ; and on tlie U'ia. wa wifflK.*-'^ '*'** ■ 
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published, while the miDistry of police was abolished, an 
its direction confided tO' the Minister of the Interior. 

Meantime the Pope had been vainly sounded by Austria 
whether he would grant leave for Austrian troops to pas 
through hia territory, to hasten to the ussistanoe of tit 
Bang of Naples. The liberal committee at Naples main 
talncd a constant communication with those of Messra 
and Palermo. They drew up a petition, demanding, i 
the most respectful terms, a legislative chamber, and a 
invitation to sign it was sent from the Louse of Carlo an 
Alessandro Poerio. The first names were those of Gene 
ral Francesco Pignatelli, Prince of Strongoli, and Gaetaii 
Filangieri, son of the ge neral of that name ; and these wei 
followed by a thousand more. On the 22d January, a ri( 
broke out in the city of a nature which proved the nniverai 
feeling of discontent ; two days afterwards, one of a iddi 
serious character occurred; and on the 27th Jannaii 
though the sky was overcast and rain faUing, the ftieni 
of liberty in the metropolis assembled to the numbf 
of twenty thousand, nobles and plebeians, and marchs 
through Naples carrying the tricoloured flag, and sbom 
ing Viva il Ri, Viva la Coatiluzione ! which was echoe 
from the windows and balconies under which they pasBH 
The Duko di Bovino, a man of seventy years of age, U 
intimate friend of the King, was one of the leaders in dil 
procession. Ferdinand ordered General Buberti, wt 
commanded in Sant' Elmo, to hoist the red flag, and fire t 
the city, but he replied that he would sooner reagn thi 
obey this last order. The cavalry under Field -Slarslil 
Statella were nest called out, but the people Gurroimdin 
tie troops obliged them to join in the cry of " Viva J 
Costituzionet" Statella at one time lost the reins of hi 
iorae from the crowd yiresfemg^ on Von-, 'iifc^'««%T«ator« 
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'to him by Don Saverio BarbeTisi, a, venerable old r 
who said, " General, tell the King what you see ; tell him 
that his people, unanued a.nd euppliants, are ununimoua 
in demanding from him the Constitution." "I will tell 
him BTBrything," replied Statella, " but I cannot gire his 
Majesty my eyea or my ears." In the palace, Statella 
found General Pilangieri, with the miniHters assembled in 
council ; and he joioed Filangieri in persuading Ferdinand 
to yield to the wisbca of his people. The Duke di Serra 
Gapriola, late lieutenant of Sicily, was accordingly aent for 
to form a. cabinet, to which he invited Bozzelli, the pre- 
sident of the committee at Naples. This choice waa in- 
tended to conciliate both the NeapolLt:Lna and Sicilians, 
'-for while the former reposed the utmost confidence in their 
stiOBen leader, the Sicilians had not forgotten that Bozzelli 
ifaad only accepted the presidentship of the committee at , 
Kaples, on condition of his followers agreeing to a politioa 
-separation of Sicily from Naples, 

General Filangieri, who had a per.sonal grudge againifcTf 
the minister of police, undertook his dismissal. Del Gar- 
retto hod always declared, that in spite of appearances, he 
continued faithful to the liberal principles he had i 
professed. Poor, and the father. of a family, with a mind 
of extraordinary energy, he had accepted the post of 
ister of police, when the hard altemativo was presented 
to him of either being persecuted or a persecutor ; and he ,j 
alleged in excuse, that despotism could not last for ever^ 

that as it was impossible to struggle against Anstri 
intervention, it waa wisest to submit, and place the exiab-' 
ing government in the best hands. Though he had em- 
ployed violent means to repress all attempts at insurrec- 
tion, he had, on his first accession to power, recalled many 
to office who had been dismisBe'4 ™\%"i\\ 'mA teivn 



opening for himself a way to reconciliation with the liberal 
party, he had blamed the extreme rigour used by General 
Nunziante and General Landi at Keggio and Messina, 
though the severitiea proceeded from military commissions 
instituted by his orders. In an article by him in the 
official Gazette, he assumed tho merit of dignified silence 
on the part of the Neapolitan government when attacked 
by calumny ; and asserted that " Naples was advancing 
without envy or fear in the road of justice and clemency, 
superior in her institutions to all surrounding eountries." 
Xow, however, alarmed by the demonstrationB of the last 
few days, he sent for Mariano d'Ayala, to consult him in 
the emergency in which he found himself placed. D'Ayala 
advised him to resign, but Del Carretto declared he could 
not comprehend how he should have incurred the public 
odiuu], as he was free from all reproach of conscience, and 
had only retained office to restrain violence, ^ilan^eri, 
willing to increase his mortification, seat for hini''to the 
palace, without stating the reason, and on his arrival de- 
manded his ^word, and, in the King's name, ordered him 
to leave the kingdom. A steamer was in readiness, and in 
spite of Del Carretto's retnoustrances and entreaties for 
an interview with Ferdinand, or even to retiu-ri home to 
change his dress, he was hurried on board by a passage 
leading from the palace to the shore, when thd" vessel im- 
mediately sailed for France. His character was so noto- 
rious, that the people aC Leghorn, where the steamer 
touched on the way, refused him fire and water, and on his 
arrival off Genoa he was not permitted to land. Mon- 
signor Oocle was likewise obliged to' make his escape front 
Naples, followed by the maledictions of the whole city. 
The day Del Carretlo l«ft. Naples, Ferdinand, in a oon- 
vcraation with the repveseWati-ic (4 ■^.u^'ai. t^-^sMBd 
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liis strong disappTobatiou of the conduct of his late 1 
ministers; declaring further, tbiit ever since Sicilj Had | 
been restored with the kingdom of Naples, the sovereigns 
had been guilty of a series of wrongs towards the Bioilians, 
that they had violated the Constitution they had promised 
to uphold, and destroyed the natitmality they had pledged 
themselves to maintain.' The next day he issued a royal 
proclamation, granting a representative government to tha / 
kingdom of the Two Sicilies. 

But meantime General Nunzi ante, with a strong detach- 
ment of troops, had been sent to Messina, where the people 
had risen in arms against the government. On the 30lb 
January, Desanget was forced to abandon Palermo, but 
instead of making a garden of the city, as commanded by 
the King, he had to rc-cmbark his troops in auoh haste 
that they wore obliged to kill their horses and abandon 
their guns, leaving nearly three thousand dead and wounded. 
Nevertheless his soldiers found time to plunder and com- 
mit all manner of atrocities on tko way, but fiercely repulse J 
by the peasantry they wore many of them massacred ii 
taliation, or carried away captive, with their mnles, horses, I 
and baggage ; the line of retreat of the Neapolitan soldierg ] 
might be traced by the spectacle of women covered with I 
the blood of their murdered children, hastening from their 
burning villages to fiud refuge in Palermo.' The general, 
before his departure, released four thousand galley-slaves, 
whom he had kept eight -and -forty hours without food, 
hoping that they would complete the havoc his soldiers 
had begun. Happily these ruffians were less brutalized 
than he supposed them to be, and thoy entered the capital J 
without further mischief 

On the 3d February, a steamer artiveil fecrai ^«^iai 

'SMSutePiipers, .V.plej, ISIS. ^ 3m»,i.io TMs«»,l™i» 
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bearing thu decree for a general amnesty, with the promise 
of a constitution which had been published in Naples ou 
the 2tlth January ; but the people refused to accept anj 
constitution aa a boon (whioh they claimed as their ri^l), 
or to lay down their arms, until a general Parliament hid 
adapted the Sicilian Constitution to the present times nod 
circumstances. The castle capitulated on the 4th Pebm- 
ary, and Messina was bombarded from her citadel, to the 
great destruction of foreign merchandise in the town ; but 
the defence, in which oven women and children diatiii- 
gnished themselves, was condaoled with ao much valoiir, 
that the aoldiera of Nunzionte were obliged to yield befon; 
the furious attacks of the people. Tha bombardment, 
however, continued until March, when the citadel itaeK 
would have surrenderedj had not an able commander sent 
there by the King, to supplant the officer by whom it had 
hitherto been defended, increased the difSculties of an 
assault ; and the rest of the Sicilians, by an unpardonabls 
neglect, or elated by their other victories in Catania, and 
throughout the island, instead of coming to the aid of tht 
Measinest!, allowed the Neapolitans to retain possession of 
the most important stronghold of Sicily. 

Early in February, Lord Minto Brrived in Naples, and 
immediately advised the Government to offer Sicily a 
modification of the Constitution of 1S12. Many of the 
Sicilians in Naples objected to take the oath to the ne* 
Constitution promulgated by the King, and oven General 
Statella only consented to do ao under reservation, not to 
interfere with his right of nationality, and the natural and 
inalienable obligations to the Constitution of the Idngdota 
of Sicily, his native land.' 
' The ministers referred the composition of the statute 

' SUiKr Papers, Sicily, Juuunry 181(1. 
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' for Naples to Bozzelli. Never iras choice in an important 
ore unfortunate. Too self-sufficient to consult with 
an hour bo replete with difficulties that the judg- 
ment of the mo&t experienced statesmen might have been 
at fault, yet with bo unatatesnianlike a capacity that be 
appeared blind to the peculiar circumstances with which he 
was surrounded, lie was only bent on eanying out liia own 
preconceived ideas. Bozzeili, like all who wander from the 
straight path of rectitude, was incapable of taking a large 
and comprehensive view for the conduct of the nation, as 
well as for his own interests. lie had no faith in the 
people for whom he had undertaken to act; he eaw them 
degraded bj centnriea of oppression ; suspicious, boastful, 
and cowards at heart. Sar could he look below the sur- 
fttoe to discover the fire of patriotic virtue smouldering 
beneath, which he might at once have kindled into a flame. 
Though desirous of preserving an ahseluto monarchy in 
Naples, he c-ould not resolve to abandon his popularity and 
authority with the liberals, and had therefore worn a mask to 
his colleagues; and excusing his falsehood to himself under 
the sophistry of espediency, he had*accepted the leader- 
p of a parly whose principles he inwardly disclaimed. 
Called q;j0ii, therefore, to fi'aiue the statute, he determined 
to imitate closely the charter of France, already found de- 
fective in the country where it originated, mterspermig 
articles tuken from that of Belgium, and ho made no 
allowanco for the differenoe of babits and character in the 
Neapolitan people. By introducing a foreign constitution, 
he threw the long- cherished hope of Italian unity to a 
greater distance than before, and with it the independence 
of the peninsula, to secure which, perfect unanimity or 
harmony was necessary Jn the political coDstitutions of the 
various Stales. Naples at once ^utfeei^toai'Caft Wvcs, *X. 
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a pure despotism to those of a repreaootative 
and obtained a free press ■without even the wholesome re- 
straints imposed in countries which enjoy most liberty. 
Though all the fiinctionariea were noted for corruption and 
fraud, and attached to a system opposed to that dow intro- 
duced, fear of offending the King induced Bozzelli to leave 
them unchanged; and ho oongratulatod himself dd the skill 
with which he had ingratiated the Constitution with Fer- 
dinand, by laying pecuhaj etreas on the clause which loft 
his Majesty tie whole diaposa! of the land and sea forces." 
On the 10th February, the Constitution was proclaimed, 
and the following day a Te Deum was performed in all 
the churches by order of the King, who, with the Qneen, 
in an open carriage, passed in prooeasion through the ait}', 
followed by the enthusiastic acclamations of the people. 
On the 15th, a number of citizens, bearing the ItaHan 
banner, presented themselves before the British embassy, to 
do honour to England in her representative. Lord Naper 
addressed them from the balcony to this effect : " Happy 
are these days when Itulinn liberty and independence are 
for over secured. Italian nationality is no longer an afilur - 
of sentiment and desire, but a reality. Let all rally ronnd 
tlieir institutions to secure the triumph against the stranger. 
Long live the independence of Italy 1 Long live Fer- 
dinand 1. 1 "' The feeling of Italian unity, with hatred 
to Austria, was diRplayed in the theatre when loud ap- 
plause followed the lines of a patriotic hymn, " Viva, viva 
ritalia lega t Maledetto I'oltraggio stranicr ! " 
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The Earl f M nt h h d n I tak n th 
Sicily, was hw "lipp '-si thpni sed C n ti 
tution of th 10th rbruywhihddctj ha 

he had been 1 d t ap t s n e t nly all w d d 4, n 
ral Parliament for both kingdoms, and therefore held out 
little hope of justice to the SiciliaoB. He argued that they 
had a right to resist the Olegal usurpations and establish- 
ment of an absolute government in their island, with the 
suspension of the Constitution of 1812, and oould not be 
treated as a people in rebellion against a legal authority ; 
and he accordingly sent a message to Palermo, that thongh 
the Constitution seemed not to agree with the assurances 
he bad already sent them, he would lose no time in 
appealing to the Goyemment on the subject, since that 
just published must be undere.tood as applying solely to 
Naples. He received in reply espressions denoting the 
confidence of the Sicilian people in the success of his 
mediation, and in tie intentions of the King. On the 
I2th, Lord Minto wrote home that he had received the 
formal assurance of the Minister Bozzelli, that the King 
had entirely assented to the conditions he had proposed, 
and had urged his departure to Palermo as a messenger 
of peace ; at the same time presenting him with a me- 
morandum to prove to the Sicilians the new Constitu* 
tion would emanate from the ancient rights of the people^ 
and not be a gift or concession of the King. To Lord 
Minto 's surprise these professions were contradicted in a 
not* of the Duke di Serra Capriola to Lord Napier, assert- 
ing, that in the Treaty of Vienna the King was recognised 
ae King of the kingdom of the Two Sicilies, to obviate the 
possibility of the States forming two distinct kingdoms, or 
the existence of even the germ of a separation in a separate 
coD-ttitation for Sicily, which wcnli mt^e iV^A ■^■m'^, "A ^wi 
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royal dominions a Bopara.te kingdom. Lord Minto TWnly' 
protested against this misoonatruction of an article in the 
Treaty of Vienna, and declared his conTiction the Sieilinns 
would not listen to any proposals, while the existence r>( 
their rights was denied. The iniuist^ra appealed to Franoe, 
tut finding no support in M. Bresson, turned again la 
England; and meantim-o they endeavoured l« prejudice 
the liberals of Naples against Sicily, by publishing that, 
indifTerent to Italian nationality, the Sicilians were throw- 
ing tKemselyes into the arms of England, who, under 
false pretences, meant to take possession of the island. 
But the Neapolitans were not so easily duped ; they only 
expressed their indignation at the bad faith of their 
Government-, and the threat of the Sicilians to convoke ■ 
Parliament without further delay, induced the Neapolitan 
Cabinet at length to yield on the question of the right of 
the people to a Constitution.^ i 

On the 24th February, the King and the Royal Priaoas: 
rt^peated the farce enacted by Ferdinand i. and Franeis,, 
and, with the Ministers, and OiGcers of tlio Army, took the 
oath to the Neapolitan Constitution in the Church of Saa 
Francesco di Paolo. All the foreign ministers were pre- 
sent, excepting those of Austria, Bussia, and Prussia. The 
tri-coloured ribbon was attached to the Bourbon standard, 
but it was observed that the colour denoting Italian, unit^ 
was still wanting. 

About this time, the Ring frequently sent for Don 
Saverio Barberisi, already mentioned in the domoustratios 
of the 27th January. He was a learned lawyer, of groat, 
age, who had often before been employed to present peti-t 
tions to his Majesty, and whom Ferdinand therefore called | 
his old friend. He now desired from him all the infbmia- • 
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f tion whicli could be of seryico in framing the Constitutionid 1 
Government. Once when Barberisi stated that the reac' 
tionary partjwaa actively spreading a belief that the King I 
waB behaving with bad faith, Ferdinand, rnieing hia eyes i 
and hand towards heaven, exclaimed, " Don Saverio, I havo f 
sworn to the Constitution, and I will maintain it. If it had | 
not been my wish to give it, I would not have given it." 

The compoBiti on of the National Pailiaioent now became 1 
a question of absorbing interest. The peers, as in the French ] 
charter, were to he chosen by the sovereign, and therefore I 
wholly dependent on iiis will ; which, together with hia ab- 
solute dominion over the army and navy, left hia power 
nearly as uncontrolled as before ; while, on the other hand, 
the people, with .nu unshackled press, and suddenly almost 
wholly relieved from the restraint of the poUce, had been 
granted license rather than liberty. The danger of excesses 
from either party was apparent to all men of rational viewa, . 
OS well as the necessity of creating a Chamber of DepUr- J 
ties, which would represent the intellect of the nation, 
and would modify, if it could not counteract, the evils 
arising from undue powOr in the hands of the sovereign 
aud of the populace. To accomplish this, a comprehensive 
electoral law was needed ; for, as land in the kingdom of 
Naples ia divided only among the few, and wealth rare, 
a high standard would have cscluded many most worthy 

I to sit in Parliament, and have rendered the Chamber of 
Deputies a mere counterpart of the Chamber of Peers. 

' By the law (aa first proposed by Bozzelli), men such as 
CarloTroya,oneof the moat distinguished historians of Italy, 
and soon afterwards minister, with others of learning and 
ability, but with moderate meauSjWould have been excluded. 
He was, however, with difficulty persuaded to reduce the 
francbiao of voters to twenty-foar i\).CB.\.s,, ot ^wb y*™.^-*. 
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English, and tiat of candidates for election to two hundred 
and twenty ducats, or thirty-four pounds ; the highest 
standard admiasiblc nnder the actual oiroumstanees of the 
country. The electoral law was published on the SOtli 
February, and the convocation of the Chambers fixed for 
the Ist of May. 

Tea days after the publication of the Neapolitan statute, 
the King of Sardinia granted his subjects a ConBtitution, 
and his example was followed by Tuscany and Rome. 
This was almost equiyalont to a declaration of war against 
Austria ; while the league of Italian princes, by which 
alone they could hope to resist so formidable an antagonist, 
was not even commenced. 

Meantime England, however sincere in her deure to 
promote the liberties of Italy, began to perceive that the 
demand for reform was too closely associated with that for 
Italian unity and independence. She appears to have en- 
couraged the spirit of freedom less from an interest in the 
welfare of the people, than from a wish to avert any dia- 
turbance in the order of existing governments ; and now 
when it seemed possible that the affairs of Italy might lead 
to a European war, long ccntemplated 1>ecause resolved on 
by Austria, Prussia, and Russia, she began to hewtate : 
and Lord Palmerstoa, writing to the repreaentatives of 
Great Britain in Turin, Naples, and Florence, urged them 
ta bring matters to a speedy conclusion.' The Italians, 
however, who were buojed up with the hope of &eed(Bii, 
still trusted for support in the only European power o 
whom they thought they might confidently rely ; and per- 
haps as much under-estimating the embarrassments t 
which England would be exposed, as over-estimating her 
pJiiJanlhropy and sympathy with the oppressed, they did 
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' not anticipate that she would abnndon them at the first 
sound of danger ; while, on the other hand, the despotic 
powers of Europe, nimble to comprehend the wise policy 

, of reform, and d]~eading the moral influence and time- 
honoiired greatncsa of England, could as little conceive her^' 
shrinting before their menaccBj while holding the balani 
between them and their subjects. Thus she was at once 
hated by the sovereigns in whose interest she was acting, 
and tmstfid by the people she was prepared to abandon. 

The part played by France was still less to her honour^ 
A few days before the news reached Piiris of the Conatitu*' 
tion granted in Naples, Guizot had assured the Frencdl! 
Parliament that Italy could not pofsibly acq^uire represen- 
tative governments under twenty ^ears. Anxious to 
repress a too rapid advance of liberty, lest the infection 
should spread to France, and lead to the demand for an 
extension of fi'codom beyond that judged expedient by a 
ministor of Louis Philippe, he wrote to Rossi in Home, 
urging him to persuade the Pontiff, that to maiewar with 
the Emperor of Austria would bo the ruin of the Catholic 
religion, of which he was the natural guardian in Italy ; 
and continued thus : " 'We are at peace and amity with 
the House of Austria, and desire to remain so ; for if that 
should bo intermpted, we shall kindle a general revolution 
throughout Europe."' A few weeks later, Guizot and his 
master were obliged to fly from Paris, and, to the conator- 
natjon of all the courts of Europe, a republic was pro- 
claimed in France. The news caused an immense 
sation throughout Italy, while Gioberti wrote from PariB, 

I admonishing the princes to acknowledge the French Re- 

:--pablic, and not delay granting more democratic institutions 
lir own subjects; for, "to secure the permanence 
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Statoa, it was necessary that republics should approacli 
nionarcliica, and monarchies republics." 

To return to Naples: On the 1st March, the ministera 
laid the propositions for Sicilj before the King. The 
clause t^i whioh they specially objected was that which 
probibited Neapolitan troopa being sent to Sicily. The 
Sicilians, well aware how little the Oovernment could be 
relied on, justly feared, that should Neapolitan troopa 
again occupy the etrongliolds from whence they bad so 
recently driven tliom, tbey would bave no security against 
the restoration of an absolute government. Lord MinUi 
supported the claims of the Siciliaua ; and after the ques- 
tion had been discussed five days, without coming to anj 
conclusiou, tlie ministers tendered their resignation : the 
news of the French Revolution having meantime reached 
Naples, Ferdinand insisted on their continuing in of" 
and on the 6th publiabed tbo decree called " The Con- 
cessions of the 6th March," in which he convoked t 
Sicilian Parliament, as if by a spontaneous act, and vf- 
pointed Ruggiero Settimo, lieutenant of the island, aiiUioT- 
izing him to open the Legislative Chamber on tlie 25th 
March. It was vain for Lord Minto still to jirotest, thai 
while the question of the army was omitted, the terms 
would not prove acceptable to the Sicilians. Ho accord- 
ingly saiied on the Tth for Palermo, bearing with him lbs 
decree of the King, and still hoping to eSeot an amioable 
aiTangement.' 

On the 10th, Lord Minto reached Palermo, and pre- 
sented the King's concessions to the Provisional Govern- 
ment, which was answered by an official bulletin published 
in that city, declaring any concession to be contrarj-lothC' 
Cons^tution of 1812, and therefore null and void. Lord 
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Minto nest suggeHted tliat the Siciliiins should propose 1 
their own tei'me to the King, but earnestly exhorted thcnl' J 
to maintain the crown of hoth kingdoms on one head, and J 
to resign their right to absolute Beparation, which th^-J 
claimed by the Constitution of 1812. The Sicilians I 
yielded to his advice, stipulating, however, as an esprew j 
condition, that the royal troops should, within eight days, 
evacuate the only two forlressea remaining in their hands ^ 
within the island, and adding other terms, not exceeding 
those of the Sicilian Constitution of 1812, which had for- 
merly been acknowledged and ratified by the King. Lord 1 
Minto, satisfied with their demands, aaaured them he ] 
would obtain the King's consent within two days.' 

In Naples, the fact that Austria had, in January, 
sounded the I'ope whether he would permit Austrian I 
troops to cross hia territory to enter the kingdom, had got 
abroad with the exaggerations usual in puhiia reports ; it 
was stoutly denied by the official joui-ual, where it was 
declared, the King not only would not invito foreigners 
into his kingdom, hut that a " citizen kingi and Italian ■ 
soldier " would oppo.'se all his forces to a foreign invasion; i 
and a few days later, the formation of an Italian league 
vrna declared to be the chief aim of the Government, who 
had invited the three principal States of Italy to send re- 
presentatives to meet those of Naples at Rome, to consult 
for this purpose. The official journal added, that bo 
earnest were the intentions of tie King on this head, that 
the Government was engaged in the consideration of the 
most efficacious mode of sending immediate aid to their 
Lombard brethren, and hoped for tlie support of hia I 
Sicilian as well as Neapolitan subjects.' 
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^VTiilat Lord Minto was espacting favourable tidinp 
from Naples, a Bteanior arrived at Palermo, with 
teat, accuaing the Siciliana of wishing to disturb the 
revolution of Italy, and compromise the independi 
and glorious future of their common country, and con- 
cluding hy annuUing alt the acts passed in Sicily, 
effect of this protest was, that the general committee 
ordered the immediate opening of their Parliament, and 
that Lord Minto retmned to Naples on the 28th March, 
after writing home, that it was impossible to deny the 
Sicihans bad stronger reasons to free themselves firom ui 
insufferable tyranny than the English of 1688, 

The conduct of the ministers towards Sicily met with 
such general reprobation,' that all of them, with the 
eeptioa of BozzeUi, felt the necessity of resigning 
changing their places in the Cabinet. TJie new ministers 
introduced wore, Oiacomo Savareee, who had been long 
actively engaged in promoting educational schemes. 
Colonel Vincenzo dcgl' Uberti, an ardent patriot 
accompbahed soldier ; Aurelio Salicoti, formerly profes- 
sor of Jurisprudence in the University Degli Stndii, a 
man of uncompromising rectitude, but united with harsh 
and austere manners; and Carlo Poerio, who had been 
Director of Police, under the late cabinet. These 
did not enter upon ofGoe under favourable auspices, as 
they shared the increasing unpopularity of Bozzelli, whose 
nsrae was especially assoeialed with that of Poerio, from 
their early friendship, from persecution and imprison- 
However the affairs of Sicily might be regarded in 
Naples itself, the liberal party throughout Italy earnestly 
deprecated a. separation, and cast unjust aspersions 
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the conduct of the Sicilians, " who," as Lotd Minto e 
pressed himself in a letter home, " haying by their oi 
courage and unanimity, reconquered their Constitution of I 
1812, were little disposed to resign their hard-earned I 
right for a precarious participation in the half-won liherties \ 
of Naples."' But Gioberti, mcanwhUe, in a letter ad- 
diesaed to Pietro Leopardi, one of the most ardent of the | 
Neapolit-an liberals, wrote in eloquent tei-ma on the advan- 
tages ariaing from the union of the kingdom of the Two 1 
Sicilies ; and hia opinion alone was sufficient to turn the \ 
balance against the Sicilians. 

Naples had lately been frequently disturbed upon the 1 
smallest cause of cseitement, and was now the constant j 
soeno of tumults and demonstrations. Though there was 1 
no extraordinary increase of crime within the city, there f 
were nmioura of communistic ideas spreadiug in the pro- 
vinces, and as the ordinary restraint of the police had been 1 
removed, and the gendarmes had been disbanded, the J 
citizens eagerly demanded a national guard, for the pro- | 
tection of their lives and property. Prior to the Con 
tutJon there hod been a guard of safety in Naplos, under 
the command of the Prince of Salerno, uncle to the King, t 
and wholly dependent on the minister of police : this -I 
continued to exist, but no sooner did the Prince learn thS' j 
-wishes of the people, than, expressing his entire approba- 
tion of their demand, he resigned his office. The ministers 
tbea issued a provisional law for the levy of the new corps ; 
but so ill conceived, and so hastily executed, that it only 
tended to augment the evil it was intended to remedy. 
There was but one man in the Cabinet with power 
organiziition, capable of applying the true remedy to this I 
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!Liid other disorders; and that mail was Salicetl. Before 
1848, he had filled the high ofSce of a judge with honour 
to himself and others, and he had never been ambitious of 
political honouTB. When Ferdinond, therefore, first drew 
him from the lino of life be had chosen, by appointing 
him Intendente at Salerno, Saliceti remonstrated with the 
King, and entreated to be allowed to continue in his 
magisterial capacity. Ferdinand replied, he required his 
services to establish the new order of things ; upon whiok 
Saliceti abruptly asked, if it were really his Majesty's in- 
tention to carry out the statute? and the King answered; 
" If I had not intended to carry it out, I would not ha^ 
granted it. I propose to see it carried into efTect u 
quieltly as possible, and I therefore require able and ener- 
getic latendcntes in the provinces." A few days later, the 
Intendente of Salerno was appointed minister of justiee, 
but, little practised in the manner of courts, he offended 
Ferdinand by his plain speaiing, and his colleagues, by his 
endcavourB to rouse them to more energetic action, and to 
the reform of the law tritunals, as well as to render tie 
Constitution a reality. They represented him to the King 
as imbued with republican principles, and even insinuated 
a resemblance in Ms features to those of Uobespierre. An 
opportunity for liis fall was not long in presenting itself. 

The question of tolerating the Order of St. Ignatiiis 
again agitated Europe, when the intrigues of ihe Jeniits 
in Switzerland occasioned their banishment, after a ghort 
but resolute conflict between the cantons in which both 
parties firmly rejected the interference of foreign powers. 
The protection afforded the Order by Austria, and the 
attacks of Oioberti, had long identified their cause iritb 
that of despotism in Itsily. Two fathers, Follioo and 
Gurei, undertook to replj to tiie '^ PToUguwwnu olEiT»B»fti' 
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and Gioberti answered, in another publication, the " Oesuito 
Modernoy This work was eagerly read by young and 
old, men and women, and even by a great part of the 
clergy, who were desirous of separating the question of 
the Church from that of the Jesuits. The news of the 
victories in Switzerland were celebrated as national victo- 
ries in Rome. The Jesuits were driven by violence out of 
Sardinia, and the Neapolitans, incensed by Father Curci 
being a resident in their city, rose in a tumult, and 
threatened an attack on the monasteries of the Order. 
Saliceti advised their banishment, and was supported by 
a minority in the council of ministers, but the majority 
of his colleagues negatived the motion, and even accused 
him of wishing to court the favour of the people. At 
last they determined on a middle course, and proposed to 
banish all foreign Jesuits, and confine native Jesuits to 
the precincts of their monasteries. But on the evening of 
the 9th March, the friars were besieged in their houses by 
thousands of the students and rabble, and, during two days 
and nights, were witb difficulty protected by the national 
guards. On the 12th, Bozzelli yielded to this popular 
outcry, and had all the Jesuits conveyed in close carriages 
to the shore, from whence they embarked on the 13th. 
Bozzelli had openly expressed his opinion, that no govern- 
ment could manage the Neapolitans, except that of Del 
Carretto, and he took this opportunity to propose a pro- 
visional law, that when a mob did not disperse after three 
warnings, the public officers should be empowered to fire 
on the people. Saliceti opposed this, on the ground that 
it was contrary to the laws of the country, as well as an 
act of imprudence, thus to cause the death of the innocent 
as well as the guilty, and maintained that the police and 
troops were already sufficient to pievenXi crosvfc.^^sAV^'K^ 

1. 
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order, without a constitutional government addii^ 
Bevcritj of the la^vB existing under an absolute j 
ment ; while, by effectually carrjing out tie Oonsi 
the minister would put an end t€ the aause <i 
disturbaneea. Bozzelli'a motion was therefoioj 
mously rejected. J 

The nest day, Saliceti wrote to the Duke djj 
Capriola to eseuee his attendance at the council, a| 
confined to bed with illness ; to which, the presidenta 
that he must either attend or resign, fur, as he | 
seals, hia presence was indispensable. Saliceti yi 
forced to quit the Cabinet, upon which Poerio, j 
and DegV Uberti offered likewise to tender their l 
tiona, but were persuaded to remain, greatly to tb 
of their own popularity, as their names were thus ai| 
with a cabinet whose good faith was suspected. J 
from a useful and laborious minister, now Invafi 
became a centre of agitation for all who hated the \ 
Government, as the people attributed his reeigiM 
his devotion to their cause ; and, as if purposely to^ 
this impression, the gendarmes were restored imiu 
afterwards, though under a different name and und 

News of revolutions in Vienna, Berlin, and U 
Milan, quickly succeeded one another. The del 
tioa of the young men at Milan to refrain from ■ 
thus imitating the example of the Americans of S 
resigning the use of an article, the duty on whioh n 
a large item in the Government tases, and a 
among the students at Favia, were the sparU 
lighted the conflagration in Lombardy in Janui 
A conflict took place between the people and theJ 
soldiers, who were excited by an inflammatory add| 
their commander, Field-Marshal Radetikj ; tiie^ 
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the Emperor were forced to retire into the citadel, and 
finally driven from the towa. Great was the excitement 
throughout Italy, at this first discomfiture of the common 
enemy; the arma of Austria were torn down from the 
honses inhabited by her representatives in Genoa, Turin, 
Florence, and Eome, while the Te Deum was chanted in 
many of the churches, and the Italian governments as 
well as States testified their sympathy in the victory of the 
people. The whole of the Loinbardo- Venetian kingdi 
followed the example of Milan ; and Parma and Modeaa 
rose against the Austrian troops, who offered a stout 
&nce, but were finaUy withdrawn to swell the army hefa 
Verona, leaving tie petty sovereigna of these duchies 
the mercy of their injured subjects. Bologna was the first 
city in the States of the Churcb to demand arms to assist 
the Modeneae ugainst the Auatrians, and the excitement 
Boon spread to Rome itself. The arms of Austria 
bomed at Naples, and Prince Schwarienberg, the Auetrimn 
minister at that Court, took his departure some days later, 
leaving in his place (though not officiaUy ambassador) 
Prince of Lebzcltom, an old friend of Mettemich, 

The Sicilian Parliament was opened in great state, 
<m the a5tli March, by Don Buggiero Settimo, President 
of the General Committee of PaJenno. He was the next 
day chosen President of the Government of Sicily, respon- 
cable himself, and with the choice of responsible ministers. 
On the 13th April, the Sicilian Parliament declared Fer- 
dinand of Bourbon, and his heirs, fallen from the throne 
of SioUy, the Government constitutional, and that afrer the 
statute had been remodelled, an Italian prince should be 
invited to fill the vacant throne. The citadel of Mesaina 
had continued during the intervening months to throw 
AeOa upon the city, and the SidWana, ^nVAc xti\ftiut*v\i% 
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that the liberal ministers of Naples surpassed their pre- 
decessors in their proofs of enmity, bestowed the Bumaine 
of Bomba upon Ferdinand. The wildest demonstrations 
of joy throughout the island welcomed the tidings of his 
deposition. The subsequent three moatha were occajMei! 
in the compilation of the statute, which thej endeavonred 
to approximate to those of the other States of Italjr, 
France and England recognised the freedom and indepen- 
dence of Sicily, but the exclusively monarchical predileo- 
tious of England, would not permit her to sanction another 
republic in Europe ; therefore, though the news of Hit 
deposition of Ferdinand was well receiTed by both powers, 
they only promised an official recognition when Iho new 
king had been chosen, on which event the Vice-Admirali 
Baudin and Parker were ordered to salute the Siciliaii 
flag. 

While this was passing in the south, Mazzini, truBtiog 
to the assurances and promises of Repubhoan France, vu 
already in Milan ; while Gioberti, though still in PariB, 
exhorted the Italian people to estabUsh a monarchiol 
government in the north of Italy, as the only sure barrier 
against so vast a power as Austria. The moment appeared 
propitious for Charles- Albert to deal a death-blow at tie 
etiBmy of his country and of himself, to gratify the ambi- 
tion of his House, and grasp the rich prize of Lombardj- 
Threatened with republicauiBm within his own dominions, 
he beheved he had only to proclaim himself the ohani- 
pion of Italy to estabhsh a kingdom in Lombardy, aiA 
thus crush the hopes of the republican party in Sardinii ' 
as well as in the rest of Italy; but with no pretext for t 
war with Austria, opposed in his projects by English diplo- 
macy, with a stigma still resting on his name from 1821, 
and his army for the most part composed of raw volunteers, 
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he vss Htill hestitating on his course of action, vhsQ' 
Rftdetskj, withdrawing his troops from MOftB, found timAj 
to collect theni on the line of the Mincio. 

The moat vehement politicians of Naples meantime 
openly holding meetings in the CaflS Buono, situated in a 
central part of the city. Those who attended these meet- 
ings were chiefly young men who were purposely led on 
and excited by creatures of the former police, since proved 
to have been in the pay of Austria.' OoUecting in groups 
beneath the balconies of the King and of the Minister, they 
shouted, " Down with the traitora I down with Bozzelli ! " 
while no attempt was made to stop them. Among the 
liberals exiled in 1834, and who had only lately returned 
from Paris, was Pietro Leopardt ; a few days afterwards 
he visited his old friend Bozzelli, and found him in great 
escitement against his opponents, calling them a handful of 
factious partisana, while speaking with the most extravagant 
encomiums of the King, and comparing him to Trajan and 
Titus. When Leopardi left hitti he was impressed with the 
idea that he had lost his reason : that evening he paid a 
visit to Carlo Poerio, who, being slightly indisposed, and 
gUd of any excuse not to attend the council of ministers, 
where he felt he could do no good, waa confined to bed : 
among others, Leopardi found there Count Francesco del 
Balzo, husband of the queen-mother, and he related, be- 
r fore the assembled company, bis conversation of the mom- 
[ ing with BoEselli. Aa he departed. Carlo Poerio whispered 
"Ids ear, " He is not mad, but flattered by the oaresaea of 
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windows of the palace, where the peopli 
to aaaiat their brethren in Lomhardy. An army of volun- 
teers, under General Durando and Colonel Ferrari, hsii 
already left Rome, anA had received the benediction of the 
Pope before their departure, and even the Grand Ihike of 
Tuscany, though allied by ties of kindred with the impe- 
rial family, had yielded to the wishes of his people, and 
sent troops to the frontiere. Ferdinand promised a Nea- 
politan contingent of forty thousand men, part of whom 
were to be sent by sea to Venice, and the rest to follow 
with as little loss of time as possible, through the Venetian 
territories, and join the Sardinians, Romans, and Tusouis 
in Lomhardy. 

The ministers, unable any longer to withstand the 
popular outcry, resigned, and the King sent to Franeewo 
Pignatelli, Prince of Stroagoli, to form a new cabinet. 
The liberals were desirous of Heeing Saliceti restored to 
power, but to this Ferdinand would not consent. There- 
upon appeared the Programma Saliocti, in which, with the 
assistance of bis friends, the late Minister of Justice dreir 
up a memorial of bis views for the future government of 
the country. He demanded that the Chamber of Pean 
should be suspended until the Chamber of Depnties had 
agreed with the King on the constitution of the Upper 
Chamber ; that there should be a further reform of the 
electoral law ; that the communal, district, and provinia»l 
councils should be renewed ; and that the popular asaem- 
blies, anciently called parjiamentfl, should be revived, until 
the promulgation of a new administrative law be demanded ; 
that there should be reforms in the cii-il, military, and 
judiciary appointments, according to tlie spirit of existing 
laws ; and the National Guard organized ; finally, that a 
political league with Italy should be established, for which. 
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if required, plenipotentiariea were to be sent to Roi 
and an armj and fleet to be immediately sent to aasiat 
the war of independence. 

Od the 23il March, tbo King of Sn^rdinia declared 
war against Austria, and his troops crossed the frontiers 
to the aid of the Lombard people. The news were 
brought to Naples by Professor Antonio Scialoia, a young 
man highly reputed for his learning and zeal, who now 
accompanied General William Pepe on hia return to his 
country after an exile of twenty-Beven years. Ferdinand, 
who had recalled Pepc at the instance of the National 
Guards, sent one of his own veesels to meet him, and, on 
his arrival, General Nunsiante invited him to the palace. 
The King, while reoeiving him with the most extravagant 
marks of respect, vainly endeavoured to deceive the old 
general by the flattering his vanity. To words and actions 
of courteay, he added more substantial favours, and rt 
stated him in his rank in the army, while he insisted 
his accompanying him to military reviews and exercises. 

The arrival of Pepe had disconcerted all the schemes 
lor the new ministry, and Ferdinand now sent Bozzelli to 
tiie General with a request that he would undertake to 
form the Cabinet. The offer waa accepted, but with con- 
ditions exactly corresponding with those contained in the 
Programma Saliceti ; which were as displeasing to the King 
as to Bozzelli, who found himself oscluded from the list of 
proposed ministers. Ferdinand accordingly offered Pepe 
the command of the troops destined to march to the Po ; 
t&us at once ridding himself of a troublesome adviser, and 
increasing his own popularity, without offending Austria by 
a direct declaration of war. The plan for the new Cabinet 
was now resumed, and the exclusion of SaUceti having 
baea agreed to, the offioialGaiette ^vi)\\ft\\fti'i^ wisiftt ft'S 
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the ministers on tbe 3d April. Tlie historian. Otatia Tm^! 
was named as president ; he had been an exile in 1821, 
and had returned to Naples in 1831. Since then he had 
been engaged in the publication of a newspaper, II Tempo, 
at that time among the best periodicals of the day, bat 
afterwards, when abandoned by its original founders, con- 
verted into a servile ministerial paper. Troya, though mild 
in his manners, was reputed to unite dauntless coarage widi 
the strictest integrity. His colleagues were the Maiqnis 
Dragonetti, Professor Antonio Scialoia, Paolo Emilio Iin- 
briani, brother-in-law of Carlo Poerio and a distinguished 
lawyer, Rafiaello Conforti, likewise eminent in law, and 
Francesco Paolo Ruggiero, a noted liberal, and already 
mimtiooed as having been formerly employed by the com- 
mittee at Naples, to establish the lines of oommamcation 
with the liberals throughout Italy. The day they entered 
upon office, the ministers published their programme, the 
principal articles of which wore ; a resolution to co-operate 
in the Italian war ; to introduce a better system of adioi- 
nistration in the provinces, and to reform the electoral 
law ; and (more important than all) that the Chamber of 
Deputies was to be empowered to explain and amend the 
statute. Leopard! was immediately afterwards aent as 
minister-plenipotentiary to the Court of Sardinia. 

The extravagant eulogiums passed on Charles- Albert by 
the press roused the jealousy of other Italian princee, wh* 
feared the creation of a Piedmontese party in their 
dominions to proclaim him Kiog of Italy. Ferdinand, 
who perceived the power of Austria on the wane, thooght 
his safest course might be to endeavour to weaken the in- 
fluence of the King of Sardinia by emulating him in ap- 
parent zeal to assist in tiic Italian war. He was, however, 
diacoaraged in this poliej \rj ^li^aai, VaQ,\i<:(« TiarowiS 
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%t the prospect of a European war, did all in her power 
to proTent the ItalianB using the sole means by which they 
eoidd have hoped to destroy that obstacle to their independ- 
ence, which ooDTerted every attempt at reform into a mere 
ignis Jaluui. Charles- Aihert was the sole leader to whom 
the people could look in their emergency, for he alone, 
from interested as well as patriotic motives, was sincerely 
attached to the cause of Italy, and opposed to Austria. 
But England, who was in the anomalous position of being 
ftt once the friend of liberty and the friend and ally of 
despotic Austria (to whom she was bound by her aristo- 
cratic tendencies, as well as by her commercial dread of 
war), England now threw every difficidty tn the way of 
sending aid to the Sardinian King. Charles -Albert had 
likewise to encounter in Ferdinand a jealous rival, secretly 
attached to Austria, and armed with the plausible excuse 
that he ought not, contrary to the advice of England, to 
involve Naples in a war, solely to promote the interests of 
the King of Piedmont, and, therefore, that he must first 
he eouBulted as to the plan and aim of the campaign. 
Though overruled by Troya, whose advice was seconded 
by Perdinand's own desire to eland well with the Italian 
people, the King {never sincere in his warlike profes- 
Biona) was supported in his opinion by one minister in the 
cabinet, Francesco Paolo Kuggiero ; the disputes which 
followed ended in the resignation of Ruggiero and of his 
principal antagonist, Imbriani. Ferdinand pubhshed a 
manifesto on the 7th April, where, styling himself Ilaltano 
e Soldato, he set forth his determination to co-operate 
with energy in the triumph of national independence, and 
in Bpite of the remonstrances of the British minister in 
Naples, who reminded him of the integrity of territories 
gaaranlced by treaties, and beVongmg Ui u. ■^'^'k SxvsiaSs^ 



to Great Britain, the King, yielding to the pereaaaions 
of hia minieterSj allowed the 10th of the line to embark 
for Leghorn as a reinforcement to the Tuscan troops, 
Imbriaui, indignant at having been forced to quit office, 
made the whole affair public, and, in so doing, exposed 
the real incapacity of the Government to fumigh tbe 
supply needed for the war, and thus weakened the dsuh 
he desired to uphold. Meanwhile, at the very time when 
the troopa who had already joined the Tuseuas received 
orders forbidding them to cross the Po, Pietro Leopirfi 
arrived in the camp of Charles -Albert to watch over the 
interests of the NeapoUtans; and while the ministers em- 
powered Leopard! to conclude an offensive and defensive 
league with the King of Sardinia, the letter containing 
his instructions was detained, and he was reproved for 
having replied to a despatch from the Governor of Milan, 
Thus it was evident that there esisted two governments 
in Naples counteracting one another ; one open utd 
avowed, the other secret. 

The King meanwhile always discovered some reason to 
delay the departnre of the troops for the North. Tbo 
convoy-ships were not ready; objections were raised 
Bgainst landing the soldiers at Venice, and Ancona was 
considered more desirable ; in place of forty thousand, 
hardly twelve thousand men at length received orders lo 
start, and during these delays, the Austrian Genend 
Nugent, had found time to advance His armies into Italy, 
for Ferdinand had better information than hia ministerB 
of the movements of the enemy. The maritime forces of 
Charles -Albert at Venice not being miffieient to oppose 
those of Austria, one of the Venetian leaders, Niccolo 
Tommaseo, wrote to Alessandro Poerio, brother of Carlo, 
entreating him at least to procure for them one Neapolitan 
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steamer. Poerio, with some difficulty, succeeded in his 
endeavours to obtain permission for the fleet under Admiral 
de Cosa to set sail ; but the King is said to have addressed 
these farewell words privately to the Admiral : " Remember 
you are old and have a family ;" adding injunctions not 
to attack the Austrians. This story was corroborated by 
an incident in the commencement of their voyage. The 
ships remaining some days oflf Ancona, and their van wish- 
ing to move to the attack of an Austrian vessel, which 
hove in sight within a few miles of their anchorage, they 
were restrained by orders from the Admiral. Pepe, with 
a detachment of his troops, was ^t length allowed to de- 
part ; but before leaving, Ferdinand addressed them in a 
proclamation, declaring " The fate of the common country 
was to be decided on the plains of Lombardy, and that it 
was the duty of every Italian prince and people to assist 
in so glorious a work." The G-eneral proceeded to Ancona, 
where he waited the arrival of his battalions. His general 
of division, Statella, aware of the disposition of the troops 
(who, trained by the King for his service alone, and their 
ears poisoned by false rumours, were averse to the war), 
feared or imagined signs of mutiny and conspiracy, and 
urged Pepe to retire towards the frontiers; but the 
Commander-in-chief indignantly repudiated the idea, and 
ordered Statella to Bologna to join the first division as- 
sembling there, proceed with them to Ferrara, and cross 
the Po at Francolino. 




The ministers in Naples appointed a commismoti to con- 
pose a new electoral law, and fixed tbe day of elec^oB tot 
the 15th April. The organiziition of the National Qurd 
was rapidly coraplctod, new magistrates appointed, and old 
funotionaries removed, while an improved eystem of id- 
ministration was introduced into the provinces. Prinoe 
Cariati, as foreign minister, had sent a deputation t« Piiu 
to persuade him to sanction the proposed confederation of 
Italian states, with a diet to meet at Rome. The proposed 
measure was, however, defeated, owing chiefly to Counl 
Ludolf, who was allowed to retain his office of Neapoliten 
ambassador at the Papal Cowt after his GovcmmeDt had 
changed its character and policy. Tuscany, in fact, was 
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the only State sincerely desirous of the aueoess of the league, 
as even Charles- Albert, who had just crossed the Ticino, 
began to aspire at a single-handed cont|uest, and refused 
to consider the proposal until the Austrians had been 
driven from Italy. 

The Roman people ineantini* were daily becoming more 
desiroua the Pope should formally declare war against 
AuBbria, as, until Pius had signified his intentions, their 
friends and relatives fighting in Lombardy were in danger 
of being treated by the Austrians as rebels to their own 
sovereign. Pius, who had nov«r been favourably inclined 
towards the war, had lately been menaced with schism by 
the Catholic Church of Germany, His ministers appealed 
for advice to Pellegrino Rossi, who replied, "That the 
desire to see Italy liberated from the stranger was now so 
strong, that either the Pope must proclaim war, or the hos- 
tile parties would turn against him and the Papacy." A 
petition was accordingly drawn up, to which Pius replied 
by summoning a consistory to meet on the 29th April, 
where he read his Encyclica, since so famous throughout 
Europe. He stated, " That for a long time past he had 
been aware of his name having been used for an enterprise, 
which he had never so much as conceived ; his sole inten- 
tion having been gradually to introduce reforms in his in- 
ternal administration. Id the hope of preventing serious 
disorders, or even bloodshed, he had remained silent ; but 
as he was now urged to take part in an unjust war, con- 
trary to his dignity as head of a religion which desirod war 
to no one, and enjoined him to consider all men equally 
his childron, he neither could nor ought longer to refrain 
from speaking ; and while soleiniily protesting that ho 
adverse to the war, to inform them he had consented to 
departure of the pontifical subjecta ftom "Slioti^ \ft SVt 
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fines, becRUBC he was unable to forbid armed men hasten- 
ing to the cocfliet ; but that General Durando, to whom 
he had only granted permisBion to guard their frontiers, 
had crossed the Po contrary to his orders." 

All Rome was indignant at the tidings of the Encyclica. 
The friends and relatives of the absent, filled with conster- 
nation, menaced the Cardinals and prelates who were sop- 
posed to have instigated the Pope, with death. The leadere 
of the political factions assembled and harangued their 
foUowers, while Pius, exclaiming against the ingratitude of 
the people, declared his resolution not to revoke his worda. 
Fear of rebellion at length induced bim to invite Terenio 
Mammiani, the leader of the moderate libcTals, to form a 
new cabinet, and he despatched on envoy to the camp of 
Charles- Albert to prevent the danger feared for the Ronun 
soldiers. The day of the publication of the Encyellcs, 
G-ioberti arrived at Turin, and without making any special 
allusion to the event, altered his tone when speaking of fc 
Pontiff, and advocated the separation of the secular from 
the spiritual authority. The decline of the cause of Italy 
may be dated from the 29th April, when the first blow 
was struck by the hand which had beckoned on the friends 
of liberty ; hut the presence of the rival leaders, Mazzini 
and Gioberti, on Italian ground, by increasing party vio- 
lence, contributed to the destruction of the hopes botJi 
had so fondly cherished. 

Naples meantime was a prey to democratic agitators, and 
the minister vainly applied for military assistance to tixe 
King. The few soldiers who made their appearance were 
exposed to insults from the mob, while the agents of 
Ferdinand persuaded the troops the existence of an ami; 
was considered by the people incompatible with a constitu- 
tion. The violent abuse of the army, indulged in by Ihe 
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press, made these falsetooda appear truth, and thus every A 
meana was emplnycd to sow dissension between the soldiei 
and the people. 

The elections, as appointed, had taken place on the 15th. \ 
April. They were conducted with perfect sobriety, j 
hundred and twenty-five thousand electors assembled i 
varioDS parts of the kingdom without causing any diBturb-' I 
anoe, and the choice of representatives did honour to thtf I 
country. Few of those professing ultra-opinions were re- 
turned, white men of high intellectual attainments, as well 1 
ae moral worth, such as Capitelli, the leader of the cc 
tutional party, Seialoia, Piscanelli, Pica, &c., were sent up I 
triumphantly to Parliament. As the elections wer« 
all completed on the 15th April, the opening of Parlia^ | 
ment was postponed from the 1st to the 15th May. 

No means were omitted on either side to excite th« 
passions of the multitude in the metropolis. A self-con- 
Btituted tribunal, under the name of " The Supreme Court 
of Magiitracy," informed the people by a proclamation, 
" That Del Carretto, Sant' Angelo, Father Cocle, and 
others equally detested, were receiving their full salaries 
from the King, and that Carretto was not only in Naples, 
but had slept one night in the palace." The citizens were 
warned " to beware of an infamous propaganda which 
was exciting the royalists by promises and bribes to pre- 
pare for a work of destruction ; they were reminded of 
psat experience, of prison, exile, the axe, and the gallows, 
and bid to expect no mercy, but arm for the preservation 
of their lives, property, and religion." At the same time 
the Propaganda, composed of the emissaries of the King's 
party, were occupied spreading reports that religion was in 
danger, and describing the liberals as enemies of the prince 
9j]d of the altar, intending to nurcAei tW^xa^, asA.%s^.^s^ 
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the Duke of Calabria in Lis stead. The prieBte irere ailt 
behindhand in lending their assistance to the work ; for 
on the day of St. Januarius, the miracle refilled to aet, 
and only yielded, when a deputation of the national guard 
persuaded the archbishop to intercede with Heaven. 
Ferdinand had contrived to introduce some of hia devoted 
adherents (men known as worthless characters) into the 
national guard. This reaching the ears of the democraJii; 
party, they proposed to the ministers that a select legion 
should be formed of those faithful to the Constitution, and 
if any who remained refused to lay down their anna, or 
were proved traitors, to order them to be immediately si 
But such severe and prompt measures did not accord with 
the mild temper of those who held the reins of Government, 
and who were losing the confidence of the people, while 
trusting with almost weak credulity to the King ; added to 
which, instead of firmly insisting on compliance with the 
laws, they published edicts entreating the people to pay 
the taxes, not to refuse to assist the treasury, and to cetw 
from frauds; assuring them, that if the citizens would con- 
tribute their share, a large reinforcement by sea and Isnd 
should be immediately sent to the war in Lomhardj". 

On one side, a crafty king, surrounded by well-meaaiog 
philosophers rather than statesmen, a soldiery devoted to 
the sovereign, and irritated against the people, and t 
people by nature inflammable, and rendered doubly so bj 
malicious falsehoods ; on the other, a small number of 
high-minded, deep-thinking patriots, elate with the hope of 
a representative government almost within their grasp, yet 
jealous of losing the advantage ao dearly bought ; such w»B 
the state of Naples, when, a few days before the opening | 
of Parliament, the ministers composed the programme for 
the ceremony of inauguration. In the outh to the King 
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find Conatitution, they, however, proposed to omit that ii 
portant elauae by which they had declared in their mai 
feato of the 3d April, the Chamber of Deputies empowered 
to explain and amcad the fundamental statute, especially * 
that part which related to the Chamber of Peers. On ih»fl 
aiTival of the deputies in Naples they reoeived a circnU^.V 
requiring their attendance at a meeting, on the 13th May,, 1 
in the Town-Hall, or Palace of Mont-Oliveto, to iicqu^itt I 
them with the plan of proceedings on the occasion of tlwt f 
opening of Parliament. In this meeting they were i 
formed that a royal proclamation was then printing, i 
quiring them to take the oath to the King, and thou^ 1 
the wording was not given, it was signified to them thai. I 
the statute of the 10th February, by which the Parliament 1 
were not permitted to decide on the constitution of the i 
House of Peers, was to he maintained. Alarmed at this 
suggestion, a message vsaa sent to the ministers, and a 
satisfactory answer was returned ; for the deputies were 
assured their fears were grounilleEK, since the King had 
readily assented to the arrangements proposed by his 
miniatera, in which the oath did not omit the clause to 
which they attached so much importance. This declara- 
tion was contradicted by the official Gazette of that even- 
ing, in wliich the programme appeared with the 
they had anticipated ; but it was not countersigned by tha 1 
ministers, as it had been printed by the King without their 
knowledge. The deputies met again on the evening of the 
14tb, and again communicated with the ministers and the 
King; and the Cabinet, finding it impossible to come to 
an understanding with his Majesty, offered to reslgm — 
but at a. late hour of the night, the King sent a n 
by which he consented to open Parliiiment, and omit thftl 
oath altogether until the nnitcV Ic^wVaVm^i Vi\ i 
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upon the form,' Meantime Ferdinand, without consulting 
the minister of war, ordered the principal places of tlie 
city to be occupied hy troops of the line, an order which 
was quietly carried into effect. The deputies were about 
to disperse, when La Cecilia, a coionel in the national 
guards, and a man of ultra- democratic opiaions, msbed 
into the hall, declaring that the troops had been called 
out and were about to march down upon theni. He thea 
hastened into the streets, where the populace were col- 
lected in a state of excitement watching the proceedings 
of the deputies, and spreading the same false information 
there, urged them at once to construct barricades. All 
had until then been perfectly tranquil in the city, but tbe 
terrified people now eagerly set to work, and seizing on 
the carriages of unsuspecting passengers, and everything 
on which they could lay their hands, soon threw up barri- 
cades along the street of Toledo, and prepared for defence, 
A commission from the deputies was scat in oU haste to 
appease the agitation, and announco that the King bid 
yielded to their wishes respecting the oath, at the same 
time recommending every one to return home. Many 
oompliod, and the national guard dispersed, only a few 
remaining under arms for the night. The ministers whose 
resignation had not been accepted, petitioned FortUnsnd 
to allay all further irritation, by ordering the soldiers to 
return to their quarters ; but he replied, it would not be 
consistent with their honour to retire, until the barriodea 
had been lemoYcd. 

On the morning of the terrible 16th May, the depntiea 
again met at Mont-Oliveto, preparatory to the opening of 
Parliament, and the ministers went to the King to request 
his signature to a proclamation, confirming the conoeseion 

> I3» Serlli BriilA amit», Pibniuy ISU. 
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lie had made the previona night ; but they found he had 
again changed his mind; about eleven o'clock, however. 
he yielded, the proclamation was sent to the printer, and 
an order issued that the troops should he withdrawn to 
their barracks. Meanwhile, General Gabriel Pepe, who 
ided the national guards, had attempted to remove 
the liBrricadeB neareHt the palace, hnt could not succeed ; 
hia life was threatened, aimed at (according to General 
GJabriel Pepe'a own statement) by Merenda, secretary of 
the Neapolitan police, and he was called a traitor to the 
people's cause. Ferdinand was meantime secretly pre- 
paring to leave Napios, and some of the effects of the 
royal family had already been carried on board ship, when 
the King delayed his departure, that he might attend a 
axaaa to the Virgin, Just then the first shot was fired 
from the barricades, and the man who fired it is (itated 
by Merenda to have been a servant of Don Leopold, 
Prince of Salerno, uncle to the King.' The royal guards 
immediately levelled their guns at the people, and began 
an attsclt upon the barricades, which were defended by 
not more than five hundred men, the rest having dispersed 
the night before. Only a few of the national guards were 
At first engaged behind the barricades, but their comrade," 
hastening to their aid, the battle began in good earnest. 
Tictory was at first doubtful ; and the royal troops were 
^ving way, when they were joined by a detachment of 
Swiss mercenaries. Feigning themselves friends of the 
people, some of the Swiss officers gained access behind the 
bDrricadea, where they swore on their crosses of honour 
never to bear arms against the citizens ; but having : 
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tuined the weakness and bad conatruction of tlieee defencea, ' 
they returned to their men and furiously asBault^d the 
people. The red flag was hoisted Qn the castloa as a, signal 
of war, and their guns commenced firing on the ehy ; bU 
except that of Sant' Elmo, from which General Rnberti 
only discharged blank ammunition. The feeble barricades 
soon giive way, and their defenders fled to their houBes 
for shelter, and fired from their windows at the advuncing 
troops, many of whom fell, and among them eighteen Swim 
officers. The conflict soon becajne a maBsacre, aa the 
soldiers broke into all the shops and houses, and spared 
neither age nor sex. The gendarmea meantime remained 
passive, and even off'ered their services to protect the 
deputies, who, however, refused, saying they would tmst 
to no protection but the dignity of their office. 

All was terror within the palace, where the King was 
in trembling alarm, until, learning the suf cess of bis troops, 
the royal courage revived. Vainly did the zniniBters Con- 
forti, Dragonetti, and Scinloia, earnestly implore Ferdinand 
to stop the slaughter, and order the troopB who were already 
victorious to return to their ({uarters. Scialoia, fearlMS of 
the King's anger, was boldly remonstrating with him, when 
Ferdinand replied, " The time for clemency is past, and 
the people must now render up an account for their ac- 
tions," The luinisters were forced to leave the pakoe 
without success, and with difficulty escaped the balls of 
the soldiers, who surrounded the palace of Mont-OIiveto, 
threatening the deputies with death. A committee of 
public safety was formed, who sent deputations to the 
governor of the city, the ministerB, and the French adnurat 
(who with two large men-of-war was anchored in the port), 
/>etitioniDg for aid to stop the massacre ; but only obtaiDod 
from this last, a request U> ¥si'cS\\ia.-QSL,\weiVi% tVeosanoY. 
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Towards evening the Kiog sent a verbal nicsBage, order- 
ing the deputies to withdraw, but their president refused 
to obey, unless he received the order in writing. The 
messenger replied that if they did not disperse, force would 
be used, when, before resigning, the president drew up 
a dignified protest against the arbitrary conduct of the 
GoTemmcnt, " who had attacked the rights of the elected 
of the nation by fire and sword, had stifled liberty, and 
betrayed the Constitution." This protest was signed hy 
eixty-seven deputies, to whose naraes were subsequently 
added those of Giuseppe Massari, at that time absent in' 
Piedmont, and G-bolamo Ulloa, who was with the army at. 
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The massacre meantime continued with unabated via 
lence. Men, women, and children were thrown from the 
vindows, or dropped into wells, and the sick and infirm 
stabbed in their beds. Those who were only half killed 
by the bayonets of the Swiss soldiers or the knives of the 
Lazzaroni (who had joined in the work of pillage and 
butchery), perished in the flatnes of their own houses. 
The Palace 6ravina was sacked and burned, and as th« 
Swiss advanced from house to bouse they always leil the 
Lazaaroni to complete their work ; these last were seen 
carrying oif pianos, watches, and other furniture and 
articles of value, and fighting with one another fur their 
booty, much of which they disposed of the next day for 
trifling sums. The houses of the liberals were especially. 
marked for destruction : three times that day the 
entered the dwelling of Saliceti In vain search for him, and; 
when Bskod why they wore so inveterate against a man.. 
■who had never injured them, they replied, " We have 
id hia head to the King," The cry of " Viva il Re 
amidst the yeJIa of the Laimiow wvA \V.fe ^T\Oti 
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the victims. Any of the national guards who were taken 
with arms in their liande were biirried to the fosae of 
Caatel Nuovo, and were there shot in cold blood dtmng 
the night of the 15th and 16th May, to the number of at 
least twenty, while fathers were forced to witness tbe dealli 
of their children before they were themselveB murdered. 
The fray had commenced at half-pflHt eleven of that morn- 
ing, and it was night before the massaore ceased; jet 
during all these hours, the King had refoaed by vord or 
sign to atop the slaughter. 

The RepreaentatiFes of Foreign Powers, who had fled 
for safety to the palace, did not attempt to Interfere in 
the oonncila of the King ; there were, however, two excep- 
tions, Lord Napier and the Spanish Ambassador, both of 
whom, it is said, urged Ferdinand to be firm, and not re- 
call the troops until he had crushed the republican party, 
when he might safely resume his constitutional govetn- 
ment ; yet the elections had proved the republican party 
weak and unimportant ; they had not even material force on 
their side, for the Lazzaroni and the troops were with the 
King ; they hod no skilful loader, as was proved by the 
weak cnnstruetion of the barricades, as well as the total 
want of organization in those who defended them, and if 
the people had been misled by violent demagogues, none 
had yet attempted to undeceive them; the rcpublicsns 
could only form a fraction of that middle class, which con- 
stitutes the best and most enlightened portion of the com- 
munity in every nation ; yet it was this class, and of both 
sexes and all ages, whose rnsssacre was perpetrated in the 
streets of Naples, which were now reeking with their 
blood, and strewed with mutilated and bleeding corpses; 
while amidst the groana oJ ^3"^?, 1'^'*^ viere heard the 
fliionta and ribaldry <rf the Bo\&MaMiiB»itt' ~ 
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of the reactionary party waa complete ; but the atrocious 
meana could not evun be justified by Buccess ; for if order 
was restored, it was an order founded on cruelty, iiijuatioe, 
and perjury, and ao hollow that those who most desired Co 
believe in it, proved their scepticism by their acts ; while 
loyalty, that misnamed virtue, when signifying the attach- 
ment to an individual irrespective of character, yet so 
necessary for the maintenance of the executive power, 
whether vested in a king or president, could no longer 
exist in Naples, except among the lowest and moat despi- 
cable of the populace. Amidst the prevailing grief and 
terror, the hope and spirit of the people was for the mo- 
ment crushed with the gloomy reflection, that the liberty 
for which they had ao long panted, and for which their 
noblest blood had been given, was bat almost as soon as 

The calamity was so sudden and unespected, that it re- 
quired time for men to recover sufEcieutly from the blow, 
to inquire the cause. Kumoura were afloat that Prince 
Lebzeltem, the Austrian Minister at Naples, had held secret 
conferences at his house for several previous days ; that it 
had been observed that the soldiers had become more in- 
solent in their behaviour ; and it was even said the crea- 
tures of the Prince had been seen assisting at the barricades, 
but all was matter of eonjectnre. No doubt, however, 
could exist that the populace and the soldiers had been 
prepared for acts of violence by the ultra -democratic party, 
sa well as by the royal emissaries, and that the King had 
been long resolved, at whatever coat, to regain the power 
he had so reluctantly resigned. With some feeling of 
shame, Ferdinand endeavoured to apologize to foreign courts 
for the massacre of his own subjects, by alleging he had 
acted in self-defence ; but t\ie a.'^oVogy 'H&swaS: ^.v'ilf^.<5l.^^«^ 
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the only notice taken by the Governments of Prance or 
Engliind of this second St. Bartholomew, was a demand 
for compensation to the auhjecta of their respective 
countries, whose property had been injured. The King 
had ascertained two facta by the maaaacre of the 15lh 
May — that the soldiers were wholly subservient to his will, 
and that the people were Iesi4 strong and combined than 
he had until then believed them. 

One of the first acta of Ferdinand was, atrange to rdale, 
to set about seven hundred prisoners at liberty ; he next 
ordered a court of inquiry into the cause of the conflict of 
the I5th May, which, after the ejamination of many wit- 
nesses, ended by a declaration of the Procurator-general, 
" That all further research to arrive at the origin of that 
untoward event, would lead to discoveries displeasing to 
the Government ;'' and thi- report of the court of inquiry 
having been sent up to the Great Court, the question wu 
decided a few months later by the opinions of the Presi- 
dent and Procurator-general, that the events of the 15di 
May would not admit of a. criminal prosecution.' Embold- 
ened by the Encyclica of Pius, Ferdinand was prepared 
to stop the subsidy promised to Piedmont. He diamiaMd 
his ministers, hut instead of recalling Del Carretto W 
power, he summoned Prince Oariati to form a new cabinet, 
of which the moat efficient members were Bozzelli and 
Hiiggiero. The day following the massacre he issued & 
manifesto, composed by Bozzolli, in which he promised to 
re-asaemble the Parliament, and expressed his convio^oii' 
that his best security for the re -organization of the State 
lay in their wisdom, " by which those principles of Order, 
legality, and the welfiue of the people, which are the chief 
objects for care by the Kiw^'a gp-jerument, 

' See JVovl/i BrUuh Itrrinr. ?«Vit. 






F Btrengthened." The nest daj thia njanifesto was eanoeUed, 
the national guard disbanded, and martial law declared ; 
I the electoral law of the 3d April was called a measure 
I subversive of order ; and a new law was framed by Boz- 
aelli, by which the Electoral Colleges were ordered to meet 
on the 15th June, and the opening of Parliament w&x 
fixed for the lat July. The soldiers who had pillaged 
Naples received large rewards, besides marks of distinction, 
while Genera! Ruberti was cashiered for having refused, 
on the preceding 27th January, to fire on the city, arrests 
commenced, domiciliary visits "were renewed, spies flour- 
Uhed, and the old system of police was restored. 

The news from the capital was received with indignant 
rage in the provinces, where, however, they determined 
only to signify their displeasure by energetic protests. 
Calabria alone broke out into open revolt ; and when the 
account of the 15th May reached the army, Alessani 
Poerio, who had accompanied General Pepe as a volnntc 
exclaimed in grief and indignation, that "the deputies 
the Neapolitan Parliament would be unworthy of the 
if they did not join the insurrection of Calabria against 
the tyrant, and that if it were not so, be would not look 
one of them in the face again, not even his brother Carlo," 
His words were fulfilled, thougb in a manner he did 
tlien anticipate, as be never returned to Naples, but died 
i few months later, fighting gallantly at Yenice. Pep», 
was now at Bologna, where he received urgent letters fr 
3Ianin, President of the Provisional Government of Venit 
and from the King of Sardinia, to cross the Po, and hasten- 
Msist in the war of Italy. On the 22d May, Statell; 
visited the General, accompanied by the bearer of a letter 
1 message, containing the official account of the disturb- 
;i?s of the 15th Slay, and reca.\\TOgftv<:ts*s«^\n"5>i«^ 
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Reports had meantime been circulated among the Boldien, 
that their general intended to betraj them to the Austriuu, 
and prevent their return home, where they were wanted 
for the defence of their sovereign, and the protection of 
their innocent wives and children, menaced by republi- 
caua who had done violence to the King, and intended to 
destroy the city with fire and sword. On the other hand, 
a letter from the wife of one of the officers urged her hu§- 
hand to proceed to the war, adding, that the stain on tlie 
Neapolitan and Swiss soldiers of the 15th May cotild only 
be washed out in the blood of the enemies of Italy. Pepe'e 
first impulse on receiving the order for the return of the 
troops, was to resign the command to 8tat«llB, and to c^r 
himself as a simple volunteer to Charles- Albert. Statelli 
accordingly immediately issued orders to the chiefs of the 
different corps to commence the retrograde march. But 
Pepe learning that same day that the second and tiiird 
divisions were well-disposed towards the war, repented his 
step, and, supported by the enthusiasm of the Bolognese 
people, wrote to Stalella resuming the command ; an order 
in which Statella instantly acquiesced, at the same time 
requesting leave himself to depart for Naples. That sune 
evening Pepe wrote both to the King and the Minister of 
War, declaring his determination to disobey their orden. 
Symptoms of iusubordiuation, however, began to appear 
among some of the troops, who expressed their desire to 
obey the commands of the King, and the desertion of 
whole regimcnta foUowed. The example soon becmu 
general, and only one battalion of the line, with eight field- 
pieces, a company of engineers, and two battalions of 
volunteers, accompanied Pepe to Bovigo, where, learning 
the fatal defeat of the papal troops under Dorando lit 
Vicenza, they proceeded to Venice, whiohthey 
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the 13th June. The troops of the line, and engineers, 
were Boon afterwards recalled by Ferdinand, and all the 
Neapolitans abandoned the seal of war, except Pepe with 
his little band of volunteers, and a few officers and Boldiere, 
who acknowledged they owed a higher duty to their 
country than to their king. 

Ferdinand, now relieved from all apprehension of revolt 
at Naples, waa wholly occupied in planning an espedition 
against Sicily. A truco had been concluded, which ter- 
minated on the ^Ist May, and the Sicilians had generously 
released three hundred Neapolitan prisoners. The Sici- 
lian Parliament espressed their sympathy for the victims 
of the 15th May, by wearing mourning three days, and the 
national guards at Palermo performed a funeral service in 
their honour. In June, some bundred volunteers crossed 
to Calabria to aid the insurgents. General Nunziante was 
there with a strong force, and General Busaeca, who com- 
manded the Neapolitan troops quartered in the south, ad- 
vancing to meet him, the rebels were attacked on both 
sides. Not confining himself to the ordinary and legiti- 
mate means to put down an insurrection, Gteneral Nunzi- 
ante stirred up the lowest of the populace against their 
countrymen. The partisans of the Crown fell upon the 
property of those suspected of disaffection, and carried off 
their cattle and crops, in many cases even retaining pos- 
eesMon of the land itself,' and the whole province became 
a prey to anarchy and military excesses. General Nonal- 
ante besides usurped to himself an arbitrary power, while 
dissolving the national guards, and placing weapons in the 
hands of persons devoted to the royal interest. Mariano 
D'Ayala, Intcndente at Aquila, had vainly endeavoured to 
dissuade the people within his jurisdiction from a revolt, for 

1 See Elite PiLpeii, K&;Aa, \%>.%. 
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he was aware how inadequate were their means h 
cess ; but he was himself obliged to fly on the approach of 
the roja] troops, and sought refiige in Tuscany, where a few 
mouths later ho was appointed Minister of War. At Reg- 
gio, au officer in command ordered the execution of three 
respectable tradesmen, under the pretence they were Mea- 
sinese in dJBgnise, and when proaeeuted for the act, he was 
shielded by the powerful protection of Nunziante ; while 
the public prosecutor Albavella was aummoned to Naples, 
deprived of his office, and soon afterwards forced to flj 
under a false accusatJon. In spite of the danger threaten- 
ing those who aot«d justly, the G-overnnient found con- 
siderable difficulty in forcing the Calahrian judges tn 
comply with their demands. Nimziante issued a procla- 
mation, with the promise of a royal pardon, which he 
violated as soon as he had secured his victims. One of 
those who, trusting to this promise, delivered himself up. 
was Domenico Muratori, formerly Intendeate of the pro- 
vince, and now nearly eighty years of age ; he was eeiBed, 
and imprisoned in the castle of Keggio, where be soon 
afterwards died, denied even the sight of his children. 
The insurrection in Calabria was thus speedily crushed, 
and the Sicilian voiunteera, while endeavouring to effect 
their escape to Corfu, wore ensnared by a Neapolitan 
vessel, hoisting English colours. It was vain for Knghinil 
to protest against this insoH to her flag. The priBOners 
were conveyed to Naples, and confined in a loathsome 
dungeon in the castle of Sant' Eimo, where they remaineJ 
for months without trial. 

The news of the victory of Charles- Albert at Goito on 
the 30th May, and the surrender of Peschiera, whei-e bia 
soldiers had saluted him King of Italy, spread joy throogli- 
out the penmsula. But in Rome and Naples, the people 
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could only rejoice in secret, for the celebration of the 
event within the circles of private families in Naples, was 
enough to raise Buapicions of a conspiracy against Fer- 
dinand in favour of the King of Sardinia. 

On the 15th June, the day before the elections were 
take place, Nuplea was relieved frmi a state of 
Notwilhatanding attempts at intimidation, nearly all 

deputies wore returned. Parliament opened on the 
lat July. The King, who had never left his palace since 
the 15th May, deputed the Duke di Serra Capriola, to 
open it in his stead. The tri-coloured flag floated, as in 
mockery, from Bant' Elmo, bat the city was silent and 
gloomy. Many of the shops were closed, and many respect- 
able femilies left Naples.' The deputies, to the number of 
about forty, met in the great hall of the Museo Borhonico ; 
but it was only on the 7th July, the full number to con- 
stitnte a, chamber (eighty-three members) was complete, 
when the joyful shouts of a crowded gallery responded to 
the announcement of the first legal representation of the 
nation. The ministers wore only feebly supported by the 
right; the left was led by Carlo Poerio ; the extreme left 
by Carlo Troya ; there was never therefore, a more unani- 
mous parliament, while within the precincts of the city 
reigned abject servility or bratal ignorance. The army 
and the great body of the clergy were opposed to a repre- 
sentative assembly : all confidence had ceased between the 
Chamber and the King ; the ministers, aware of the light 
in which they were regarded by the deputies, affected to 
treat Uiem with contempt, and the citizens in terror mis- 
trusted all parties, and began to detest the word liberty ; 
for as men of enlightened and discci'nisg views must form 

small minority in every country, it is the wisest course 

I HiiiH.Ptiijf[i,tinV*ii,\6V*, 
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for ephemeral despotkm to throw obloquy on thoBe wlioiK 
voctttiofi ie to call forth generous aspirations in the hoed 
multitude, and who kuep the fire of patriotism and virtuG 
alive, which, without their care, will smoulder awayboneatli 
the rubbish of temporal interests, or be extinguished by 
indolence and fear. Bozzelli aeaured the King of hie 
power to silence the opposition, and on his first appearance 
in the Chamber, supported by his colleagues, he spoke at 
considerable length in praise of his royal master, while 
censuring the conduct of the late miuiaters. In his rejdies 
to questions addressed him by the deputies, he was espe- 
cially discourteous towards his former friend and coUeagae, 
Carlo Poerio, and on his return to the King, he informed 
his Majesty the PaiUament was made np of conapiratora, 
and was unworthy of the roj'al confidence. 

Ferdinand mcantiniB recalled Admiral De Coaa from the 
defence of Venice, while Charles- Albert was vainly peti- 
tioning for the aid of only four ships of war. The minister 
Cariati only replied to these requests, "That though the 
state of the King of Naples' treasury, and his misforhmee, 
prevented his sharing in so noble an enterprise, he could 
admire the prowess of the Piedmontese army, and iriah 
them a speedy and happy victory." The addresB of the 
Chamber to the King, composed by Roberto Savarese, 
was unanimously carried. They offered to support tiie 
ministerfl, provided an expedition was immediately sent to 
the aid of the King of Sardinia, and their constitutioiitJ 
rights restored. The first request was treated by the 
ministers as a proposal to deprive the King of his throne. 
The second led to a discussion on the late cventa in 
Calabria, which, with the treacherous capture of the 
Sicilian volunteers, BozKeUi undertook to justify, irtffljj 
acinowJedging that liuimQnVeVvaiwi'ieivai&KttOTij^^^^B 
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the ministerB. ReproacteB and recrimination followedi, 
Poerio rotated facts, proving the unoonBtitutional con- 
duct of the ministers, whieh a few diiys later called fortb 

insolent article by General Nunsiiante, addressed to the 
Minister of War, and published in a paper (the organ of the- 
army), heapbg abuse on Poerio and Muratori (the deputy 
for Reggie iu Calabria), which was followed by a spirited 
reply from Poerio in the Chamber. The ministers were 
diaappomted in their hope tliat the question of Sicily 
"woold raise discord in Farliaraent, for the sympathy shown 
there for the victims of the 15th May, and tho aid afforded 
by Sicilian volunteers iu the iusurreetion of Calabria, had 
produced a better feeling toward Sicily. 

The Parliament of Palenno was meantime occupied 
iiitli tlie choice of a king. Tbey hesitated between the 
Duke of Genoa, second son of tie King of Sardinia, sug- 
gesled by England, and the infant son of the Grand Bute 
of Tuscany, recommended by the French, who were 
jealously watciiiug the ascendency of their neighbour 
Piedmont, as well as the influence of the English Govern- 
ment. Agents in the Bonapartist interest strove, but 
without succesa, to obtain the election of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The choice finally rested on the 
Ihike of Genoa. Gioberti, who was then making an 
almost roynJ progress through tte cities of the Peninsula, 
increased the ili-will between Naples and Sardinia, by 
nrging, iu his addresses to the Italian people, an extension 
of the Sardinian kingdom, and that it should include all 
the States now without a sovereign ; Lombardy, Venice, 
Parma, Modena, and Sicily ; aod, on his arrival in Home, 
he privately received the assurance of Pius, that should 
the anus of Charles- Albert prove ultimately Bucceastiil, he 
would crown him King of Ital^. TVie 'Svc'^M's 
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to obtain admission into the proposed Italian league, had 
Bent commissioners to Rome, riorencc, and Turin ; they 
were received with entJmsiaatic joy by the people of the«e 
States ; Pius and Leopold acknowledged the justice of tlie 
Sicilian revolution, and the King of Sardinia, while ei- 
pressing his approbation of the conduct of SicUj, spoke 
disparagingly of the Court of Naples. 

On the llth July, the Dulie of Genoa was declued 
king, under the name and title of Albert Amedeua i. On 
the 12th, the French and English admirals saluted tk 
Sicilian flag, and on the 15th, Admiral Parker, irith th« 
officers of both fleets, attended a solemn mass, and received 
the Sicilian ministers on board their vessels with the cos- 
tomary siilutations. An English stcain-brig conveyed the 
envoy to Genoa with the offer of the crown, and bearing 
the draft of the Constitution. He arrived at an unpn^- 
tious moment. Charles- Albert had been forced to abandon 
Milan to the Austrians, and to retire into Alessandria. 
Unwilling in the hour of defeat to involve himself in b 
quarrel with Naples, he, after some hesitation, refused 1i» 
crown of Sieily for his son. From that time the tone of 
England and France tewards the Sicilians began to altu, 
They, indeed, offered to mediate once more between them 
and the King of Naples, but failing in their good offioeB, 
they prepared to abandon them to their fate. To the low 
of that foreign protection on which they hud iuipmdentl; 
leaned, were added those dissensions among themeetvet, 
which unhappily are sure to occur in the commencement 
of every new State, and rendered the situation of Ihv 
Sicilians at this time more critical, by weakening their 
powers of resistance when most needed. 

The choice of the Duke of Genoa by Sicily, rendered 
Feriliuaud more determined than ever not to comply with 
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the wiBh of his Tarliament to send aid to Lombardy f 
which, on the other hand, the Chamber, moved by th^ 
disasters of the Piedmontcse army, was equaUy resolvafi 
should be complied with. An envoy who arrived from 
Tnscauy with a request for the renewal of the scheme 
for an Italian league was coldly received, and the very 
mention of the war of Italy was considered an insult to 
the Neapolitan ai'my. Another attack was made on 
Focrio hy the privileged organ of the press, comparing 
liim to Caiua Gracchus, and stigmatizing the Chamber aa 
xn illegal UHSembly. In a meeting of officers, presided' 
over by Prince Torchiarolo, it was resolved to assasHinat* 
the deputies, Poerio, Soialoia, Slassari, Couforti, and 
Spaventa. Though possibly only empty menaces, their 
friends took alarm, and endeavoured vainly to dissuade 
them from attending the Chamber. 

On the '^th August, the Peers sent up a humble address 
to the King, espreesiug their heartfelt gratitude to ths 
aogust author of the cunetitutioual Statute.' The address 
of the Oommona, aomposcd by Roberto Savarese, followed 
which was at once dignified and respectful. Besides lift' 
clauses already mentioned, they ventured to HUggest tiie 
re-organization of the national guard by a definitive law. 
to express their regret at the recall of the troo[is, and to 
declare their conviction that the political regeneration of 
the country could not be completed without the independ- 
ence and reconatitution of the wliola Itahan nation. 

The misfortunes of the Picdniontese arraa had produced 
a painful depression in Naples, from whence Lord Napii 
writes, August 14th ; " The liberal party, which embraces 
the greater portion of honest and educated persons 

uid middle classes, has been thrown into eonstcma' 

I See Sti« PupBM, "Stuftw.WK. 
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tion by a catastrophe so TinforcseeQ. They seem to l*M 
lost their Ust support and pretension to a permsBcnt share 
in the conduct of public affairs. la the triumph of ti« 
Sardinian arms, and the consolidation of the representa- 
tive form of govemmeiit in tho other States of Italy, th« 
moderate liberals of Naples beheld a coliatfiral aeouritj 
agiunst the complete ruin of their hopes and deatmotion 
of their rights, which have been scarcely eserciBed. . . . 
Your Lordship may then conceive the dismay ^th w}adi 
the party have learned that the Germans have found again 
their ancient strength, and have shattered in a week the 
fabric of Italian independence."' 

On the 4th September, tho King signed the act for the 
prorogation of Parliatnent, although he had not yet con- 
sented to receive the deputations charged to present him 
with the address. The ministers alleged in excuse liai 
the Second Chamber was illegally constituted, many per- 
sons having been elected without the req^uisite qoalifioa- 
tiaas. This had been the case in some instances, in tha 
hurry and exoitement occasioned by the event of the l&tfc 
May, and tho revolt in Calabria, but the deficiency bad 
passed unnoticed until after the address bad been eeot Op. 
On the 5th ScpMmber the Chamber was prorogued. 

While the decree was reading to the members, certain 
persons were employed to stir up the people in the quarter 
of Santa Lncia (inhabited by the lowest populace of the 
city), to make a demonatrntiou in honour of the King, uid 
in contempt of the Constitution. The deputies had re- 
turned q^uietly tc their homes, when a rabble, composed 
chiefly of women, children, and young lads, formed them- 
selves into a procession, and bearing the white fl.ig, poBsod 
along the Toledo, ahouling " Long live the King! 
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iritb the Constitution !'" As they proceeded, tliej e 

a band of Lanzaroni advancing firum the district of Monte J 
', whore oU were constitutionalists, and a dispute 1 
1, wliich was followed by a battle of stdnes, ending in j 
file disoomfitare of the royalists, wbo fled homo in disorder. .4 
3*aBsiiig the palace on their way, tboy tendered their services' 1 
D the King, mingled with kmentatious on the treatment ' 
»they had received, but they were dispersed by a patrol of 
' buBsars drawn across the square. The victors of Monte 
Calvario were next fired on by the troops sent to restore 
order ; one man was killed and several wounded. During 
the night the police searched the adjoining houses for 
arms, and made many arrests, wUile the royaliet^ who had 
commenced the disturbance were left unmolcBted. This 
demonstration in favour of the Constitution from the Las- 
saroni alarmed the King, who accordingly sent for thS' I 
■ director of police, and removed him from hia office. When" 
reproached by Ferdinand for not having foreseen the riot, 
be replied be could not be responsible for a movement 
plotted within the palace by the servants of hiH Majesty ; 
upon which the King only remarked, that his servants 
were likewise to be punished if they promoted public dis- 
orders. BoKzclli was dismissed, from the ministry of the 
interior, and accepted that of public instruction, while 
KafiaeUe Longobardi, a pupil of C'anosa and Del Carretto, 
was appointed to the office they had once filled. Naples 
was filled with police and soldier?, and many of the citizenB 
fled or concealed tbemselvcs. 

The expedition against Siciljstarted on the 3d Scptcm 
It was composed of 16, 000 troops, of which 2500 were S? 
under the command of General Pilangicri. Fikngieri had 
always been opposed to the Sicilian Constitntion both by 
faia priooiplea and interest. Grova tiwa ^wui> <& '^ml i»ar 
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iniBsal of Bel Curretto, he had enjoyed the entire ooBfideiwe 
if the King, who found hia military attwmnontB useful. 
The infiuenoe thu^ obtained, the General had been cftreful 
to secure, by cautiouely a.voiding all espresaions in &TOar 
of liberty, or any topic which could prejudice him in the 
eyes of his sovereign. 

It was now that the error of the Sicilians, in leaTing 
the citadel of Wessina in the hands of the King, beoRiue 
apparent. As Filangicri conld not effect u, lunding nmr 
the town, which he hud at first proposed, he withdrew hif 
troops to the opposite coast, and waited until the citadel 
hud completed the preliminary work of dcstiiiotiou. The 
people of Messina were rcHolyed to perish beneatli the 
ruing of their city, rather than submit again to the hated 
yoke of Ferdinand. "Let Mcastna fall," they exolumed, 
" so long as liberty is saved !" Women, children, and old 
men, indifferent to the shower of bails which fell around 
on their devoted city, stood at the windows, shaming thv 
cowardly, stimulating thoee who hung back, and enctmr- 
Hging the bold. The expected aid from Palermo rally 
amounted to two hundred men, for a. false report which 
was believed there, that the real aim of the Neapolttuiic 
was the metropolii^, and the attack on Messina only afeint 
(besides internal dissensions, and want of order and disci- 
pline), prevented the necessary succour being sent. "Hie 
citadel maintained its fire during four days, yet not a voice 
was heard to demand capitulation. The valour of au un- 
disciplined multitude, however, cannot long withstand the 
attacks of a regular army ; Filan^eri effected a landing: 
but, as he himself afterwards wrote in his despatches, he 
had to contest the ground inch by inch. Three times 
/loiobarded in one year, es\iQBed to shells thrown &raa|ft^ 
citadel during eight moi\t\is,5e\. 
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;le of fuuT days amidEt their falling bouses, the MeSrI 
with dauntlcsa courage, wore as determined ai 
to reaiHt the entrance of the N-eapolitaii troops. On tha^ 
fifth day the Sicilian batteries were silent from want (i 
ammunition, and Filangieri recommenced the attack wi^ I 
redoubled ferocity. Fighting hand to hand, he made luB 
I wny into Messina, setting fire to the houses, and sparing 
neither age nor Res, church nor moDaatery ; a thick cloud 
of smoke filled the street, and added to the confusion of 
the combutants ; the soldier? fast«ned up the doors of the 
hospital, and burned the wounded within alive. The-J 
battle raged during three days, and Filangieri wonid hayKa 
levelled Measiiia with the ground, bad not the English and J 
French admirals, anchored in the port, and who had hitherta^ 
ieen passive epectators of the Bcene, at length inl«rfered 1 
■io stop the slaughter. The mediating powers persuaded 1 
4he King to consent to an arnustice, by which the Ncan 4 
^Kditan troops were to occupy Messina and MelazKO, with 1] 
.* circuit of several miles, to avoid collision with the Sic 
fidn army, who were to be posted at a certain distance from 
the boundary line. This state of things continued fi\'e 
months, in which time both sides prepared for a renewal 
of hostilities. The stern spirit of haired was not sub- 
dued in the midst of surrounding dangers. The Sicilians J 
tore down the proclamations of the King beneath the eyoS J 
of his soldiers ; women left the churches when prayers ftoiv 
Terdinand were offered up, and priests contrived to si 
the church plate across the boundaries for the use of th« 
Sicilian govemmont. 

The Italians of the North nicantime continued their 

brts for a league, and it was hoped the King of Napless 

might be found more amenable to terms after the refusal 

of the Sicilhn crown by tbe DviVv^ o^ ^t^w'i. ^;\v>.-«:^v 
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was actively cngagod in Turin in the acheine for an assB- 
cialion to be Ciilleil The National Society, which was 
opened on the 27th September by him, as president ; and 
ItaliaiiB from uU parte of Italy, and of ail shades of opinion, 
flocked to the first meeting. Pellegrino Kossi in Routf, 
was at the same time forming the project of a league which 
should bo confined to the sovereigns of Italy, and he com' 
menced by making adva-nces to Noples, hoping thus to 
emooth the way to a reconciliation with Austria, Asso- 
ciated as Rosiji was in the minds of the Roman people iritli 
the intrigues of Guizot, bia desire to conciliate the two 
courts who had shown themselveB most hostile to Italian 
liberty, was not calculated to improve his popularity; and 
his contempt of public opinion, which he took no puma to 
hide, while labouring to establish in practice his own 
theories for the future welfare of the people, was leai^g 
to an end as tragical for Italy as for himself. 

Parliament was convoked to meet again in Naples On 
(he 30th November. Once more the people returned 
liberals, and even Saliceti, who was in Rome, and Pepe »t 
Venice, were invited to take their scats in the Neapulttau 
Chamber. On the 24tb November, however, tlie nieetJng 
of Parliament was adjourned until the Ist Fobruaty 
1849. 

On the 27th November, the King, the royal famUj, and 
a large body of the clorgy, esoorted by about 1400 of tlie 
troops, left Naples for Uaeta, where the Pope had arrived. 
seeking the protection of Ferdinand. lie had forfeited 
the respect and attachment of his subjects from the time 
ijf the publication of the Encydica. Want of confidenee 
iu the Government, the inflammatory language of d«ina- 
gagues, the absence of mftn of B«ffi.o\e,ut ability to oontrul 
thp frightful liccniie devaatalXtig fl\e "^t- 
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the appointment of Eossi to the head of tlie adminiBtration, 
.combined with other euusea to preeipitate Piua from hig 
throne, and complete his alienation from the heartB of hia 
people. The assassination of Rossi, shortly after his eleva- 
tion to the ministry, overwhelmed Pius with grief and terror, 
.tind still further alarmed by the disturbances whioh followed, 
he resolved to take the advice of the foreign diplomatistR at 
his Court, and escape from the city. Prance, Spain, and 
Austria, disputed the honour of affording an asjlum to fhi' 
:head of the Church. Count 8paur, the Bavarian ambasBador, 
who in the absence of a representative of Austria acted for 
thatCourf^pereeivedtheneceBsity of caution towards France 
sad Spain, while resolved that the Pope should not owe 
hie protection to a republican or constitutional government. 
PiuB had already shown himself too much inclined towards 
liberalism, to be again thrown within roach of infection, 
and he who was to return an ahsolute sovereign to Rome, 
)uust remain in the interim, the guest of an absolute 
Hovereigu. Count Spaur allowed the ministers of Prance 
and Spain to send to Civita Veechia and CJaet-a, to have 
veaeels in readiness for the embarkation of the Pope ; and 
the Russian ambassador, assisting his schemes, increased 
the anxiety of Pius to escape, by acquainting hiiu that 
he had obtained information that the people intended to 
imprison him in the Castle of Sant' Angclo. While the 
Pope's minister, Cardinal Antcnelli, was persuaded that 
bis Holinetts's destination was Civita Veccbia, or some place 
within the Roman States, and the French and Spanish 
ambassadors were respectively making arrangcmentfi for hifl 
departure, Pins left Rome secretly on the 24th November, 
and under the conduct of Spaur reached Gacta, where the 
TOBBel he had expeoted to escort him farther, not being in 
he remained, as mlenifti \f^ '^ ^iiss!o&^ "&a«i 
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guoBt of tlic King of Naples ; aod Ferdinand haBMoed 
thither to offer him his dcTOted seryiees. 

At the tinio when the news of tho oBeasBination of Rossi 
reached Paria, the alarm of socialism had invested G«Deral 
Cavaignao with tho power of a military dictator. He im- 
mediately sent teltgraphie ordorB to Toulon to deapatch 
three thousand five hnndrcd soldiers to Ciyita Veoohia, 
and sent an envoy with the offer of their aerviees to the 
Pope. The Parliament of Paris jiiatifiedthiBinterforence, 
nn the ground that the cause of the Pope v/as the cauBe of 
Christendom, and Oavaiguac, who was a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic in the ftpproaching election, 
was accused by some of a desire to gratify the Cstliolio 
nnd priestly party in the country, as well as the pride of 
the French nation ; while others, who formed their judg- 
ment by his whole career rather than by a single act, be- 
lieved him to be sincere in his intention to recall tlie 
French tronpa, when the danger of Austrian intorfereooe 
should be removed. 

Naples was, meantime, a prey to military anarchy. The 
press, which had lately exorcised a liberty amounting to 
license, was now persecuted in everyway, and the authon 
of newspaper articleSj threatened with death. This pro- 
duced a series of servile paragraphs encouraging tliose id 
power to add to the restrictions already existing, under 
pretence of restoring tranquillity. Tho metropolis wm 
filled with soldiers, who insulted the peaceful inbabitiinte, 
and it was in vain for the people to protest against the iD 
usage to which they were exposed, as the Qovemmeat 
either had not the courage or tho will to interfere. Mat- 
ters reached such a clima:; that the King sent for Filu- 
^eri to Ibnu a new cabinet, as hia influence in the 
I to be patawoMRl ■, 'VimV. W ' 
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office until the affaira of Sicily bad been settled. The 
condition of Naples is thus described by Poerio, in a letter 
to General William Pepp, in reply to one acijnainting him 
n-ith the death of liia brother AJessiLndro, from wounds he 
liad received in the engagement at Meatre, near Venice. 

" Naples, itli DteembeT 1848. 

" My excellent and higUy renpected friend, I begin by' I 
repeating the espreBsions of mj lively gratitude for youB I 
kindnesg and affection, for the 'efforts you made, and tbft'l 
oare you bestowed to preserve the life of my much-lovodfl 
brother ; it was ordained that he should aeal his political's 
faith, and his pure love for Italy with his blood. Enough, 
he died fighting our eternal foe. . . . My good mother 
feeds her grief in the desire to come aiid weep over the 
Bt^ne which coverg the bones of the beloved dead. I have 
promised her, that as soon as my parliamentary duties giv& ■ 
me leisure, to accompany her to fulfil thi^^ wish of her heart, f 
. . . Our misery has reached such a climax, that it i 
enough to drive us mad. Kvery faculty of the soul revolts' i 
Bgiunst the feroeioua reactionary movement, the more dis- \ 
Ipacefiil from its execrable hypoorisy. We are governed. J 
by an oligarcliy. The only article maintained, is that re- ' 
Bpecting the taxes. The laws have ceased tti exiat ; i^m 
statute is buried ; a licentious soldiery rules over everyJ| 
thing, and the press is constantly employed to asporstl J 
honest men. The livee of the dL-puties are menaced. . 
Another night of St. Bartholomew is threatened to all w 
vlU not sell body and soul. ^Meantime the Ministers va- 
cillate, and confess they have na power to arrest or dimin- 
ish all these abominations, We deputies arc resolved to 
submit to die in our places iuPnrliamont rather than sacri- 
fice lie rights of the nation ; out W\. lix^ V& Vt "iMt "iwe, 
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freedom of our country ; our blood will bear friiit. Vo*- 
Uirday, FiluDgicri arrived from MeHsioa; it iesaid, tofom 
a new miniatry, and put a stop tfl the license of ttiege 
brigands, who three days ago maltreated twenty peaceable 
unarmed citizens, and among them two Frenchmen. Bfty- 
neval' has made an energetic protest on the eubjcct. Tbo 
Govornmeut has given out an order for the d«y, but (who 
would believe it?) the chiefs of the army dare not publish 
it. . . . All fear a violent crisis. Heaven prasen-e this 
country from final ruin ! , . . Carlo I'obrio." 

A juQta wufl now instituted to carry on the GrovemmenL 
in Rome, as Pius refused even to receive the dcputationit 
sent to entreat hiiu to return. It was therefore tud 
for him to protest against their acts, and declare them null 
and void. Gioberti, now minister to the King of Sardinia, 
^^aw danger for Italy in the Pope relying for his restoration 
upon foreign means, and eent him the offer of an asylum 
in Nice. Maanini, on the other hand, wrote to the Ronuui 
government, urging them to establish a republic ; and 
Garibaldi' arrived in the capital, prepared for its defence. 
At Christmas, the Pope celebrated the nativity of our Lord 
in the church at Gaeta, in the presence of the King, the 
Queen, and the Royal Family of Naples, with the <^plo- 
matic corps assembled at his Court. Cardinal AntonuUi, 
who hud quitted Rome almost immediately after the flight 
of Pius, was now his principal adviser. A natiro of live 
kingdom of Naples, he had entered the prie.sthood in bis 
youth, and rising rapidly, became Governor of Vit«rbo, 
where he had endeavoured to ingratiate himself with the 
liberal party; but after 1S37, he foimd it more for hu 

' (JartMldi had iMiikd M Blco it.mi aooW il\i». m «>« t^ft. m iin«.«A to* 
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intereet to court the favour of Pope Gregory. On the at- 
ceBsion of Pius, he became an advocate for rcfono, and 
when chosen to preside over the new Council of State en- 
couraged the institution of a representative assembly, but 
again changing with the tide, he mas now on the side of 
despotism. On the Ist January, Pius sent an admonition 
to the Unman people, threatening those with excommuni- 
cation who should assist at the approaching elections for 
a general Italian Parliament ; but his admonition was 
treated with contempt in Konae, and was eijually disre- 
garded in Naples. Cardinals and priests, who believed 
themselves in danger, were daily arriving in disguise at 
Gacta. Ansious to avoid having recourse to France or 
Spain, all turned with eager hope to Austria and Naples - 
while the Emperor of Uuasia himself offered his services 
ae " a loyal ally to restore the Pope to his temporal and 
Bpiritual power in Kome." The election of Prince Louis 
Napoleon Bonaparte to the presidency of the French lle- 
pablic, and his choice of ministers whoHo principles leaned 
toward moiLarchy, was a good omen for the future of the 
despotic powers of Europe. No sooner were the designs 
of the Court of Gaeta known in Paris, than a minister was 
sent thither to assist the resident ambassador, the Due 
d'Harcourt, and represent to the Cardinals that France 
would feel aggrieved by any scheme which was not first 
Imparted to her. The Archbishop of Cambray likewise 
arrived with offers of an asylum, while an envoy from 
Turin repeated the hoenitahle invitation of the Sardinian 
King. Pins, while acknowledging to this last, that hi.s 
restoration was to be effected by Austria, added with some 
bitterness : " They willed it so." Though Gioberti, in the 
hope of propitiating the Pontiff, had stopped all intercourse 
with the govcvnim^nt at Rome, P\iis vina ^wtfti '"i \«^^ 
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off relations with Turin, and the eHaracter of Charles- 
Albert was ao maligned by tte Neapolitan minister* 
themselves, that the Sardinian ambassador was recalled 
from that Court. 

In February, all the foreign representatives at Gaels 
visited Naples, in order to be present at the opening of 
Parltamentj except CouutH Spaur and Ludolf, who awaited 
the arrival of Count Esterhazy, as ambassador from Vienna. 
On the 2d February, a Republic was proclaimed in Rome, 
and the example was followed in Tuscany. The (Strand 
Duke left Florence for Sienna, and thence proceeded to 
San Stefan 0, ready to quit his dominions. Gioberti 
offered the arms of Sardinia to henpold to restore him to 
his throne, but the offer was rejected, and tlie Grand 
Duke sought refiige with the Pope at Gaeta, where he was 
joyfiiUy welcomed, especially by the Austrian and Rusaian 
representatives. 

The Neapolitan Parliament opened on the first Feb- 
ruary. Aurelio Saliceti, who had not been able ta obttun 
a passport to return to Naples, was, a few days later, 
chosen one of the Triumvirs of the New Republic in 
Rome. In reply to the King's speech, the Chamber ex- 
pressed their disapprobation of the conduct of his mini- 
sters, and entreated his Majesty tfl change his Cabinet. 
The ministers, in return, hardly appeared to recognise thfl 
existence of a Parliament. Bozzcdli and Bnggiero aloiM 
endeavoured to conciliate tbe deputies, but without saocesB. 
After a month had elapsed (during which time a vain 
attempt had been made to sow dissensions between the 
Chambers of Peers and Commons, and the ministera had 
abstained from holding cotnmunication with either House), 
nil tbe morning of the 13tViMivTc\i,ft\e iti^-oJiVeft'Bere about 
^1 outer tbeir hall of meeting, 'w\\ 
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received a Healed packet from the hands of the Minister 
Prince Torella, containing a. decree disaolving the Cham- 
As soon as the King's pleasure waa made known, 
tJie memberfi hastened to convert a royal decree (arbitrarily 
inodil'ying the electoral franchise) into a law; and thux, 
as far as lay in their power, deprive the King of any 
pretext for erasing the form of a conetitutional govermnent 
from the Statute -Book.' The deputies departed two and 
two, taking dHTcrent roads, to avoid exciting a disturbaiiee, 
but were greeted by the people as they passed. The boI- 
dierd and police celebrated the day by feasts and rejoic- 
ings, while a gloomy silence pervaded the city. The sky 
itself was lowering, and Vesuvius sent forth clouds of black 
smoke from the crater, as if nature herself mourned this 
final deathstroke to liberty, 

About the end of Febmarj, the Sicilians received au 
intimation from the mediating powers, of a proposal to 
re-unite the crowns of Naples and Sicily on the head of 
Ferdinand, with a promise on his part to guarantee them 
the Constitution of ISI'2, and an entirely separate ad- 
ministration and army. Despotism was now again rearing 
its head in Europe, and the Euseian minister, Chreptowitoh, 
did not hesitate to urge Ferdinand to break the truce 
with Sicily, and renew the war. Lord Palmerstjin enjoined 
the British minister, Sir William Temple, to settle the 
terms of peace secretly with the French minister, and Louis 
Napoleon, the unsucoessful candidate for the Sicilian crown, 
anxious to ingratiate himself with the sovereigns, and hav- 
ing already taken op the cause of the Pope, ordered bis 
representative, Kayneval, to yield to all tlie demands of the 
King of Naples,' as, he asserted, the desire of tJie Sicilians 
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for a separate anuj was an insult to hU Majesty. After ■ 
few weeks' parley, the French and English diplomatiata con- 
pented to admit Filangieri (who was now called the butcher 
of Messina) to their eonfercncee. He persuaded them first 
to renounce the condition of a aepntate army for Sicilj, 
and next to cschange the Constitution of ]81'2 for tiie 
charter of the 28tli Fchruary 1848, which had been for- 
merly rejected by the Sicilians, beeauae, while Ferdinand 
offered to make the Constitution the basis for the new 
statute, he had reserved to himself the power of amend- 
ment, and totally ignored some of the most important 
clauses, securing the independence of Sicily. The Sid- 
liana were now, in addition, to pledge themsclveB to pay, 
besides the taxes, a subsidy of six millions of franee to- 
wards defraying the oxpcnses of the war. These terms 
were refosed, and the English and French plenipotentia- 
ries left Palermo. Hostilities immediately recommenced. 
and General FUangicri resumed the command of the 
Neapolitan forces. All the inhabitants, men, women, and 
children, assisted to fortify Palermo; but without an 
efficient army or navy, badly officered (for in their hatral 
to all connected with the former government, they had 
refused the proffered services of General Statella), thsy 
were in every way inferior to the enemy. Filangieri's 
troops were joined by tte royalist soldiers already in 
Messina and Itlelazzo ; a battle ensued, in which the 
SicUians were totally routed ; and Catania was soon ti&ot- 
wards taken. When the news reached Gaeta, they oansed 
great rejoicings. Pius and his cardinals joined their 
thanksgivings to those of the King of Naples, and a mock 
battle was fought at sea, as an entertainment fitting the 
occasion. The fall of CalAi™., ttic defeat of their army, 
mid hjjif the island in tbe Wiiis o? We ''&oa.-^*a.i\v^\.T4St. 



I Palermo with terror, where want of union in their rulers 
had already shaken the confidence of the people. The 
French Admiral Baudin offered his mediation, and advised 
them to surrender at discretion, and trust to the generoeity 

. of the King of Naples. The Sicilians accordingly yielded 
to their hard fate, and only^ deinandod an amnesty for all 
except the principal authors of the reheUion, who were re- 
duced to forty-two persons. Kilangieri entered Palermo 
8 the lieutenant of the King, aud immediately ordered all 
signs of the late rcTolution to be obliterated, proclaimed 
the restoration of the Bourbon government, and recalled 
those tn power who had been noted for their devotion 
Ferdinand. He then broke the terms of surrender by re- 
fusing the promised amnesty, and Sicily was again doomt 
to be the victim of Neapolitan tyranny. 

On the 14th February, Cardinal Antonelli had addressed' 
a letter to aU the States of Europe, declaring the resolu- 
tion of the pontiff to accept the assistance of Austria for 
hia restoration. Hardly had this letter been despatched, 
when Neapolitan soldiers were sent to the frontiers, and 
Marshal Haynuu with a corps of ten thousand men marched 
from Padua, where he was qnartered, to Ferrara, from 
whence he otJy withdrew after exacting a largo sum from 
the citizens, insulting the cardinal who governed the cil 
and who endeavoured to dissuaje him from his exorbil 
demand, and carrying away six of the most respectable 
ii^abitauts as hostages. This news raised the hopes of 
the Court at Gacta, who believed that ere long the Pope 
wonid be reconducted to Rome by the Emperor and the 
; of Naples. In Sardinia, meantime, Gioberti's in- 
terference in Tuscany had led to his dismissal from the 
lahinet, and none were found of equal ability to take 
place. He retired to Paris, w^vcie, MM^iXc 
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assistance for hia country from iVaocc, and frnstratej ift" 
a\l his endeavours by tlic Fiedniontese ministers, be died ' 
in 1851. The King, in Alessandria, was absorbed in ihe i 
project of a renewal of hostilities, and the desire to wipe! 
out the shame of his defuat. On the 30th JIareb, he ogunj 
proclaimed war, but three days later he was totally roat<!d| 
at Novara by Slarshal Radetsky. So bitter was this ei-^j 
tinction of his last hopes, that he at once resigned hit! 
crown tn his son Victor Emmanuel, and retired to Nioe^j 



and thence to Portugal, where he died the foDowing Jnly,' 
In Aprd, a Neapolitan ai'my of sixtceo thousand men, with J 
the King at their head, invaded the States of Kome, and- 
took up their quarters at Albano oud Frascati. Ferdinand , 
seized on all republican magistrates he foU in with, besides ' 
traTcllers and the inhabitants of the country, shutting them * 
up in the prisons with ordinary delinr^ncuts ; while hisl 
soldiers scoured the country in search of cattle. On th» I 
Tth May, Garibaldi attacked part of the army, at Pales- 
trina, put them to flight, and took a few prisoners. They-. 
were agaiu defeated in a skirmish, on the ilth, with the 
loss of about a hundred lucn ; and on the 16th and 17tk 
May. 'when the Roman ririuy marched out of the city ta 
attack them, the Pope, alanued for the sui'ety of Ferdinand, 
sent to entreat him t« return to Naples. The King thcnighl 
it wisest to comply, and abandoning Albano, led his troops 
(■o Velletri, where, howei'er, he fell in with the enemy- 
After the Neapolitans had been once more defeated, Fer- 
dinand turned his back on the Roman States ; and fimlJng 
by esperience that his taste for war did not equfil hifl 
taste for soldiers, he hastened to re-enter his kingdom. 

Garibaldi returned to Rome, where his presence w«< 
indeed required, for, in apite of protests, even from tk« 
Pope and cardinali*, a "Pie'niiV btov^, -imiHt 9«i£aftnl 
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Oudinot, had arrivBd at Civita Veoehia to the assistance of 
Pins. It was vain for Mazzini, who had reached Rome, to 
prochiim that the Republican Parliament were ready to 
leave the Pope the free eserciH.e of his spiritual authority. 
Oudinot commenced the siege, refused the proffered aid 
of Spain and Naples, and declared that France intended 
to make hor entry into the Eternal City alone. The 
Tasoans meantime had imprisoned the republican leaders 
in Florence, and had sent to invite the Grand Duke to 
resume possession of hia throne. In September, the Pope 
left 0-aeta for Fortici on hoard a Neapolitan vessel, and 
WM oscorted thither by Ferdinand, who continued an 
aasiduous as ever in his devotion to his Holiness. 

From tie day which had brought the news of the battle 
of Novara, the King of Naples felt secure that he might 
throw off the mask of constitutionalism which he had until 
then maintained ; and the roetropolis became a scene of 
arrests and arbitrary violence. Pietro Leopardi, on his 
return from Turin, and Silvio Spaventa, were the first on 
the list of those proscribed. One Uaetano Pectenada, 
under the title of prefect, superintended the prosecutions, 
and, contrary to the espresa law of Naples, was permitted 

tto search houses, restore the system of domiciliary visits 
by night, and arrest suspected persons, without a warrant 
from an accredited court of justice. An obscure disciplp 
of Del Carretto, Pechenada was not slow in showing him- 
self an adept of that school. Prince Torella and Bozzelli 
were dismissed from the cabinet ; the last accepting from 
I Ferdinand a pension of three thousand ducats annuaUy. . 

I The Jesuits returned to Naples, on a petition from the 
I archbishop, and the King restored to them the superintend- J 

I ence of all the schools and colleges. ^^1 

H With the return of the Jeeaits i&<;oTami^ii(L%\ 'i^<& ^.T^Ji|i^^^H 
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by inquisition for politico] offences. Philippo Agrerti, a 
iDim of unBullicd character, thoagh rash and inciautioas, 
and who had returned from exile in 1848, waa arrested in 
March, and confined in a horrible cave, excavated in a 
rock. In June, Settembrini, the friend of Poerio, and the 
author of the Protest of 1847, was thrown int«priaon; and 
on the evening of the 18th July, Carlo Poerio received an 
anonymous letter, warning him of danger ; but concluding 
it to be a triok of the police, he determined to remain 
where he was. The next day he was arrested, his house 
searched, and papers seized. He was first confined in the 
prison of San Francesco, "where he demanded to be int«r- 
rogated within twentj-four hours, according to law ; bot 
it was not until five days had elapsed that lie was con- 
ducted before the commissary, who showed him a tetter, 
supposed to be in the handwriting of the Marquis Drago- 
nettt, dated AquUa, and informing Inm of &eah insurrec- 
tions. The letter was so manifest a forgery, that the 
commissary quickly turaed to a second accusation, by 
which Poerio was informed that he belonged to a, society 
bearing the name of Italian Unity ;' and he was then re- 
manded to his dungeon, trhere he continued until the 1st 
October. The arrest of the Marquis Dragonetti followed ; 
while Antonio Scialoia, the Archdeacon Luca Ga^;naiu, 
and others, had to escape or conceal themselves. Orden 
for the seizure of some thousand persons were sent to the 
prefects and governors of the provinces, and those who 
had not time to fly, were thrown into prison, Seven^' 
sis of the deputies to the late Parliament were in exile, or 
among the prisoneta confined in loathsome dungeons wiA 

> Bockl^ A^ Unitari. Unl InHltDlad al Turin tei ttao IlsUu CanttAmtlia. 
Afld AAflTHudi t&ken up by wmc nub but-bcadfld youibs Id Nnploi. wb«r« II eaif 
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8 and malefactors,' and where the al 
I described as being " thick as a London fog, from horrible 
exhiilations."' 

The single-handed struggle of Venioe against Austria 
was approaching its termination. The death of Alessandro 
Poerio had been followed by that of another Neapolitan 
of an equflDy distinguished name. One of the brothers 
Rossaroll, who conspired against Ferdinand in 1832, and 
had since then spent fifteen years in irons, perished at 
Venice in a gallant action on tlie 2"tli June. After en- 
during all the sofierings of famine and disease with ex- 
emplary patience and courage, and after exhausting every 
means of defence, the Venetians were obliged to surrender 
to the enemy on the 24th August 1849. Pepe returned 
to France, while the King of Naples ordered his arrest, 
wherever found, as " a common malefactor." In the last 
days of June the French entered Rome, and thus termi- 
nated the unequal war of the people against the disciplined 
annies of the great powers of Europe. 

In the midst of the hitter mis ery caused by disappointed 
hopes, and of mourning families deprived of fathers, hu»-i 
bands, and brothers, who were languishing in horrible 
dungeons, the King of Naples "Was rejoicing at the birth 

a daughter, on which occasion the Pope presented him 
with the consecrated golden rose, a gift reserved for fa'- 
voured sovereigns, or persons of csalted lineage. Thtu 
did self-interest and fear unite men of opposite cbaraetfli 
to rejoice together over the ruin s of the country which 
given them birth. 

The sufferings of the Sicilians induced thi 
Government to make one more effort in their behalf, 
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tij send a protest to the King agninat annulling their Con- 
Ftitntion. Ferdinand replied, that the Constitution nf 
1812 had been sufficiently discussed ; that the rejection 
of his offers by the Sicilians liad cancelled all his obliga- 
tions towards them ; and that they mnst bea,r the conse- 
quences of the war. I'urther, that the rulers of Great 
Britain ought to rcmemi)ar, that, by the right of nationa, 
he was free to govorn his own people as he pleased ; that 
the Sicilians enjoyed peace, and the felicity of being re- 
stored to their lawful sovereigu ; and that the attaohment 
and loyalty existing between him and his subjects would 
be uninterrupted, if it were not for foreign interference. 
Hia Majesty, however, thought it expedient to settle ibe 
affairs of the island without further delay. He accordingly 
decreed that the ciyil and judicial administration of Sicily 
should be separate and distinct from that of Naples ; and 
that the Sicilians should contribute one-fourth to the com- 
inoD taxes. The King promitied to send one of the royil 
family, or some person of distinction, to govern Sicily, 
assisted by ministers, and reserving the final approval of 
their acts to the sovereign ; and he instituted a council at 
Palermo of members appointed by himself. The national 
guard was disbanded, and twenty millions nf ducata were 
levied on the people for the espenso of the late revolutJon- 
ary war. This heavy exaction was donbly oppressive to the 
Sicilians, since they were thus compelled to pay for the 
destruction of their own cities. 

The Pope, to whom General Oudinot had sent the keys 
of Rome, was invited to visit Naples, in the expectadon 
of rousing the religious enthusiasm of the people ; but the 
Neapolitans only saw in Pius tho man who had betrayed 
the hopes of liberty, aii4\iw ^vfeaftiiiae ^fc-afcd to destroy 
(he illusion of sanutlly, ani ijift'e'^ >^^ fedua -A ^oii'^ 



BUperatition. The day he arrived, a mine of gunpowdf 
esplwied Bear the palace. The act was ao purposeless 
and 80 mad, that it was attributed to the Prefect of Police 
himaolf, in order to inculpate more persons, and cause a 
Buspicion of freah plots. Two men were arrested, and 
Bociued of belonging to the Society of Italian Unity. Thej 
■were dragged through the Btreots, treated with the utmofit 
barbarity, and finally shut up in a subterranean vault of 
the caatle. More arrests followed, while many made their 
escape. Poerio, with others, was accused of coraplk 
uid removed to the dungeons of the Caatell dell' U' 
He was there viaited and interrogated by the governor, ll 
Duke di San Vito, who, telling him all was known, urged 
him to have pity on himself and his aged mother, confess 
hia guilt, reveal the names of his accomplices, and throw 
himself at the feet of a merciful prince who would grant 
him his lil'e ; but at the same tinie assuring him, if 
tinned obstinate he would be confined in a dark 
where he would have to endure the moat cruel torments, 
and only leave it a corpse. Poerio replied, that he had 
no fear of those who, though noasters of hia body, could 
not injure his fair name, but that if abandoned by 
would trust calmly in God. 

In January 1850, Palermo once more made an nnsat 
cessfol attempt at revolt. When all was over, the poli< 
arrested six men, who were the following morning brought 
before a court-martial, by order of Filangleri, who sent 
this message to the judges : " Tlie criminals I send you for 
trial are to receive the punishment of death, and are to be 
executed to-day in the Piazza della Fiera Vecchia, where 
the revolutionary outbreak began in 1848, and where the 
second attempt was made." There was no proof that 
tbeae men had (akeo any part m ftie iiXaUH\ia.wiR'6 <& 
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previous day, yet the speech of their counsel wns cut short 
by tlie arrival of the escort to conduct them to the place 
of execution ; and time was Bot even allowed for the ad- 
ministration of the sacrament. After this, Filangieri 
allowed the law to proceed with the usual forms, although 
he had appointed a certain Noce, president of the court. 
a Syracuflan, noted for his corruption and servility ; yet 
by six votes against two, the court decided there had been 
no conspiracy, and even failed in attaching any guilt or 
concern in the late riots to the six who had already perished 
by the hand of the executioner.' Arrests, howevK', fid- 
lowed in Naples as well as Sicily, lu March, the mimi- 
cipality of Naples presented a petition, with upwarde of 
twenty thousand signatures, among which were those of all 
the officials of the Government, praying Ferdinand lo 
abolish the Constitution. Similar petitions were presented 
by other municipal bodies. In order to procure the re- 
quisite number of names, one-third of the municipal offi- 
cers of the kingdom were changed in a single day, and 
those who retained office ■were threatened with imprison- 
ment if they refused to sign. The King, satisfied with 
the fact that the Constitution was in reality no more, 
affected displeasure, in an article which appeared in lh« 
official organ of the press. One thousand eight hnnilred 
and seventeen of the muaicipal officers were displaced in 
the course of a single year, from May 1S49 to May 1850,' 
and men obsequious to the Government were appointed in 
their stead. 

Towardu the end of March, Cardinal Atitonelli an- 
nounced the intention of his Holiness to return to Borne. 
He left Naples in April, accompanied by the King as fiir 
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' *B the frontiers. Before quitting him, Ferdinand pros- 
trateil himself at the feet of the Pope, and, devoutly 
kissing them, asked his benediction. " I blesa you," ex- 
claimed Pius, " and with you I bless your kingdom. I 
bless your people ; nor can I find words to express my 
gratitude for the hospitality I have received." "I have 
only fiiifiiled the duty of a Christian prince,'' answered the 
King. To which the Pope hastened to reply, in accents 

i broken with einotian, "Your filial attachment has been 
great and sincere:" then pressing him in his arms, he 
■aluted him on the forehead ; and after the royal princffl 1 
had kissed the feet of the Pontiff, his Majesty separated | 
.firom his Holiuess. ' 

In June, those accused of belonging to the Society of 
i Italian Unity, some of whom had lain more than twelve 
1 months in prison, were brought to trial. The president 
1 of the court appointed to judge them was Domenioo An- 
tonio Navarro, who was guided by the maxim, that all 
persons accused by the King's Government ought to be 
Jbund guilty. The pale and haggard faces of the prisoners 
Boffioiently attested the sufferings they had undergone. 
. Navarro, after haranguing them on the nature of their 
erimes, commenced the interrogation. Antonio Leipneoher, 
tme of the accused, was so weak with fever as to be ob- 
liged to be removed ; and when brought back a few days 
later, he was more dead than alive. The president, how- 
ever, persisted in the interrogation, and almost immediately 
after his return to his dungeon, he expired. The rest of 
, Hie prisoners retracted their first confusions, which they 
: '«fBrmed had been wrung from them by torture and throats. 
The judges were coufoiinded, and Navarro furious. Poerio 
spoke at some length in his own defence, declaring how 
mpossiblc it had been for him to refute unknown charges, 
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a,nil that, wlien infonaed of theia, hi:^ exculpation had not 
been listened to, nor had be been permitted to disproTe 
them publicly, by the untinswerable documents he could 
bring forward. Mtchele Pironto, another of the priaonerB, 
wae beginning to relate the tortures vised in the dungeons 
by the agents of the prefect, when he was interrupted by 
the president; but persisting iu his depositions, he added, 
" I cannot be silent ; I myself was subjected to cruel 
proofs. Shut up in a horrible seclusion, lying apon the 
naked ground, in a ateneh generating every kind of Temun, 
my hair and heard shaved as an insult ; deprived for a 
month and twelve days of the sight of a single human 
being, and forbidden to write to my absent family. I 
finally underwent a long and insidious examination from 
the commander of the fort, who, with promiaes and 
threats, assured me of the favour of the King if I would 
confess." ' 

Ferdinand Carafa, who, shrinking from the sight of 
torture, had signed a letter in prison, accusing several of 
his companions, now made ample amends, by asking their 
pardon publicly in the presence of the judges. Settem- 
brini was reserved for the last. He at first answered tlie 
interrogatories calmly, bat when witnesses of the lowest 
character were brought up to be examined, some of whom 
were not even acquainted with the persons of those they 
accused, and words put into their mouths by the ex&- 
miners, he could contain himself no longer, but loudly 
demanded to be led back to prison, that he might not 
sanction by his presence bo infamous a proceeding, The 
court became agitated, the prisoners started to their feet, 

ernuad, there DO JJghl could psneltftta BStBV'.*'™^'' "■^"■'■''l**'^'"''") "t Iha 
■xJr.—See LHkr, Kighl lion. W, Gludswno. 
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tod it wag some time before order waa restored. Ab Na- ! 
irarro returned to his honse, hia carriage was attacked by 1 
die mob, which did not improve hia temper on the suc- 
^eding days. 

Only His out of the forty-two under trial wore acquitted ; 
Rz were condenined to die, but an order &om the King, ' 
ti^t if eight were condemned, four were to be pardoned, | 
K six, three, reduced the number to one-half. Those des- 
Imed for the ecafibld were Settenihrini, Agreati, and Fan- 
tftano. Twelve hours before that fisedfor their execution, 
Aeir puniahment was commuted Into imprisonnieut for life, 
Poerio was offered pardon if he "would sue for forgiveness i 
to the King ; but he replied, he would not separate hia | 
bte from that of hia companions. Theae thirty-six inno> 1 
bent persona, after being clothed in the prison dress, were I 
tocordingly assigned to the same dungeon with homicides I 
Kid assassins, and conducted, some to^the island of San Ste- J 
i&no, and others to the Bagno of liisida. Settembrini was i 
initfa those sent to the former prison, and there confined I 
with eight persons in a room sixteen palms' square. I 
.Among his companions was one Cajazzo, a man con- ] 
4emned for murder, who boasted of having assassinated ' 
thirty-five persons, and several of them in prison. Poerio 
pud those with him, conducted to the Bagno di Nisida, 

E*"'>re chained two and two, day and night, and confined 
t«en in a amaU room, with one unglazed window, while 
J ^y were only permitted to see their friends for half an 

jiour in the week. The pen of Mr. Gladstone, and of the 

ifcw who, with risk and difficulty, have obtained a glimpse ^^J 

:llito those abodes of human misery, has already described ^^^H 

E>art of the sufi'erings and torture to which these honest ^^^| 
triots, with many of thoir unhappy countrymen, were, ^^^^| 
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many of tliem until verj latelj, nnd ttome, after a lapse of 
years, arc still subjected ; ciikd the scenes at which ve 
shudder in tlie ta,les of Bomaji heatheniBm and Aaatic 
barbarity, hardly exceed those now enacting in Cbrie&n 
Europe. 

In May, the ecclesiastics in the prison of San Fr&nccMM 
signed a petition to the Cardinal Archbishop of Naples, pray- 
ing tor some alleviation of their unhappy condition, describ- 
ing themselves as starving on an allowance of less than 
threepence a day each, pining in en imprisonment which 
had already lasted years, which made it impossible for their 
families any longer to provide for them, and outraged by 
punishment after acquittal. This petition was signed by 
canons of the church, priests, and missionaries, and was 
repeated on the 22d of the same month, when it was pre- 
sented to the criminal court of Naples, but equally with- 
out result. Such was the number accused of polititisl 
offences, that in 1851 the province of Teramo, containing 
200,000 inhabitants, had above 2000 exiled or in prison 
for political offences, and of these last about 203 were in 
chains. In August, forty-seven persons who had been 
engaged in the disturbance of Santa Lucia on the 5tli 
September 1848, and had already suffered nearly three 
years' imprisonment, were brought to trial, accused of 
having conspired to overthrow the government ; whereas 
the real cause of their arrest had been their turbulent 
demonstrations in its favour. Twenty-five were sentenced 
to imprisonment in chains, for a term varying from seven 
to even twenty-five years, and the rest were remanded for 
a second trial. The official journal of the 26th September 
1851, admits that by the condemnation pronounced by 
(he special courts alone during the two preceding years, 
794 were in irons, besviea %& \ivvfcafe,'«^'i'««c «'u^'v&: 



from wearing chains; 765 in close imprisonment; 1182 
relegated, mostly to the islands; 164 eiiled, and 1500 
visited with inferior punishments ; the eorreotiona! judges 
are also acknowledged to have despatched during the 
same period no less than 42,670 prosecutions for tlie 
fraction of public order, while the military courts in 
istence at that time are not even alluded to.' 

Fresh trials were instituted in October 1851, agaii 
those accused of conspiracy on the 15th May 1848. 
I principal victims were 8cialoia,PietroLeopardi,thc Marquis 
Dragonetti, and Saverio Barberisi (upwards of seventy 
; years of age), while first on the list was the Archdeacon 
liuca Cagnazzi, confined to his houee hy age and infirmity. 
The accused were condemned, like those before them, to 
perpetual imprisonment ; but their judge was no longer 
Navarro, who died that very month of a lingering disease. 
Cagnozei died before the trial was completed, and Bar- 
berisi, whose bold denunciation of his iniquitous treatment, 
AS well as that of his feUow-prisoners, forms the prominent 
feature in this trial, expired ten days afterwards in the^ 
prison, to which he had been condemned for life. 

Naples did not suffer alone, for the same cruelties wei 
enacted in other parts of Italy, The severest form of 
tial law was introduced into Ijorabardy, where all who i 
or even appeared to he, enemiea of the Austrian Govei 
ment, were punished with death. Under the stem rule of 
Marshal Radetzky, the taxes were enormous to support a 
foreign array, and few families did not mourn sons carried 
off as soldiers, or relations and friends in irons, or publicly 
flogged and executed. The executions for political oA'cnoes 
throughout Italy, from 1848 to 1856, are computed at 
673 ; whOe the number of victims in Naples alone, 

' See Sort/l BrilM nn'fcir.SebTOMJ'VWi*,^,!^. 
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the accession of Francis, exceeded at least one-half of thoBfl 
recorded by CoUetta at tli* end of hia History, as having 
perished in the cause of liberty before that period.' 

A memorandum was transmitted by Mr. Petre, to Lord 
Clarendon, August 10,1866, relative to the state of NajJes 
at this time, of which the following are extracts : — 

" July 26, 1856. — Whoever undertakea to apeak tie 
truth concerning the affairs of Naples, runs the risk of not 
being credited by those who are ignorant of the civil and 
political condition of that kingdom. A code of laws, botb 
wise and liberal, among the best perhaps in Europe; s 
normal state of tranquillity among the people, in spite of 
many existing causes of discontent and agitation ; perfeot 
security and indifierence on the part of the Oovemment, 
in spite of the opposition of the greoter portion of Europe, 
and of the threats of England and France, are certainlj 
facts which must go far to deceive the ablest poUtioiane, . ■ 

" The tranquillity apparently esisting among the people 
is certainly no sign either of contentment or resignation. 
Half a century of fatal experience has unfortunately asso- 
ciated in the minds of most Neapolitans the ideu of 
government with that of oppression ; and the failure 
their various efforts to rid themselves of it, and the cmel 
deceptions which invariably followed, ended by oonverting 
their longing after amelioration into vague tendencies i 
destruction, which the fear of worse has now reduced to 
state of apathy and prostration. . . . The constant con- 
tradiction existing at Naples between right and fact, !»• 
tween the proscriptions of the taw and the practices of the 
administration, could not fail to produce its effect upon 
the moral and the legal orders. Thence a general diatnul 
in men and things ; an io«t\aot of Uleg^ty throughoo^^ 

' See ^■an■aIlol•i Sliirichc cH ptw.U.'Mtro L«>p(wO.V.'& 
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multitiide as well as tlie Government. These cireumstances 
render the aituation of affairs in Naples widely different 
from that of the other Italian States." 

After taking a general review of the events aince 1848, 
he oontinueB thus : — 

" Now, as in 1847, itia a question of guarantees, not of 
reforms. If the civil and political conditions of society in 
the Kingdom of Naples have grown de facto infinitely worse 
BJnoe 1S47, dejure they have considerably hettered. The 
Constitution of the 10th February 1848, sanctioned and 
irrevocably sworn to by the King, has passed into the 
public law of the kingdom. . . . The fact of the Constitu- 
tion not being actually in vigour, is no argument or proof 
of its being no longer in existence. It exists in the same 
condition as all the other laws of the monareliy, de jure 
tbongh not de facto. Arbitrary power supported by mili- 
tary force has usurped the plac« of all laws, ' The cessa- 
tion of arbitrary power and the execution of the law,' Buch 
B the motto of tlie honest and enlightened portion of the 
)eople in the kingdom of Naples, and that portion includes 
the great mass of its iuhabita.ntB. Lord Clarendon de- 
clared in the House of Lords on the 14th July last, that 
the British Government had recommended to the King of 
Naples a better administration of justice, an amnesty, and 
the toleration of inofiensive opinions ; and that, neverthe- 
less, nothing could bo less satisfactory than the answer of 
the Neapolitan Government. . . . But allowing that the 
recommendations of the British to the Neapolitan Govern- 
inent were granted, of what advantage would it be to this 
country? The King would have the appearance of be- 
stowing what is abeady established by law, without its 
putting an end to, or even curbing, the exercise of his «j- 
fciWarj m'll and power. . . , Vlia nf)\.\a>ife«wij¥***''^'*''°^ 
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Oreat Britain and France would constitute tbemselvea (he 
champions of the good and legal government of the king- 
dom of Naples, by the presence of a permanent squadron 
of both nations in the £uy of Naples. . . . The siole 
remedy is to prop up the State by institutions which supply 
the place of confidence by the support of reason. 

" The people suspect the good faith and probity of the 
Legislator; let the people themselves appoint him. They 
place no trust in the regularity of the administration ; let 
them directly or indirectly lay down the prinoiplsB which 
are to be its guides. They complain of the exorbitancyof 
the taxes ; let them grant and discuss them. SuEpicion 
is only cured by publicity, doubt by discussion, and dia- 
tmst by reason. The representative system is the only 
appropriate system in similar circumstances ; and as regards 
Naples, that system is not only a necessity, but happily at 
the same time it is an act of legality. . , ." The memo- 
randum concludes by urging the intervention of the great 
European powers to re-establish law and order in Nu 



SiNCB the above was written, Ferdinand n. has died, 
and his successor, Francis ii., a half-imbecile youth, reigns 
under the guidance of an Austrian stepmother. Another 
revolution is in progress, which, though for the present 
centred in Sicily and Naples, promises to be of greater 
magnitude and importance than any which have preceded 
it, and, if successful, it is hoped may prove the last. The 
true nature of the struggle which has so long disturbed the 
pence of Europe daily reveals itself more clearly, by the 
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sympathies enlisted on either side. It is not alone the 
resistance of any one oppressed nation against a despotic 
government, but the assertion of the principle of independ- 
ence, justice, and a government formed by the many and 
for the many, against despotism, and legitimacy or right 
(miscalled divine) of the few. The cause does not 
belong to one, but to all the European families. Its 
champions are the educated middle classes, and the most 
enlightened portion of the aristocracy, supported by the 
people, and led by monarchs who represent the democratic 
principle; whilst opposed to them is a decayed system, 
propped up by superstition, soldiers, and police. There- 
fore the cause is that of humanity, and, should despotism 
gain the ascendant, let no man flatter himself that the 
liberty, for which he may thank Providence and his ances- 
tors, is secure, or, wrapped in self-complacency, think he 
may remain isolated, an indifferent and idle spectator of 
the struggle now going forward. It is only by our hearty 
sympathy and co-operation (if needed) in a just cause, 
that we can prove ourselves worthy of the blessings God 
has bestowed, as well as of that religion which unites all 
men in a common bond of love and brotherhood. 
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